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“ A hungry lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller : 
A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man : this pernicious slave, 
Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer.” 


A darned, tattered, and faded soldier’s coat, | 


lailed state, came under the denomination of a 
genser, hung upon his shoulders, and seemed as 
much disposed to drop from them as to remain in 


tected from the glance of the passer-by in a pair 


¥ere scarcely capable of forming a union with the 
wleless and dilapidated shoes in which their 
owner shuffled on his way. A worn and greasy 


, almost as devoid of hair as the back of his 
town and bony hands, completed his unprepos- 
sing costume ; but notwithstanding its lack of 
tttractions, there was an air about the wearer 


iad afforded more than a probability that he 
known how battles were lost and won. 
features were hard and contracted, and his 
My eye-brows sprouted in thick wiry bristles 





tis iron frame, still well-knit with thews and 
it would seem that hardship and suffering 


re to do with the stamps than the sap-con- | the ear of a truant pig, was u 
he Bh Sting hand of time. 
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sion ; and whenever these legitimate objects of his 


ckly he turned the wheel of his machine, | 
"OL, X1.—NO, CXXXI, 





and the sparks flew as he held against the stone a 
pair of rusty and blunt scissors which he was en- 
deavouring to whet to a keenedge. Now and then 
he stopped the bur-r-r of his work to examine the 
effects of his progress in the task, and after trying 
the edge of the instrument on the sensitive and 
fleshy part of his dexter thumb, he renewed his 
Ix a green lane, flanked by two high and sloping | labour. 
banks, on which the prickly bramble and sloe- 
bush flourished, with many a flower born to 
bloom unseen, a2 man was industriously engaged 
inthe humble occupation of razor-grinding. He! a bobbed-tail, wiry Scotch terrier squatted. 
was old, and, if his habiliments and general 
appearance offered any evidence of his means 


In a gleam of sunshine streaming on a patch of 
rank grass, some three or four yards from the 
itinerant sharpener of a diversity of domestic tools, 


"must be confessed, in the graphic language of an 

eminent dealer in the canine race, that he looked 
and resources, poverty-stricken in the extreme. | “a varmint.” More refined diction would not con- 
vey an apt description of this constant companion 
bereft of its skirt, and which now, in its cur- | of the razor-grinder. Short, crisp, and staring 
'was each hackle upon his body, which in colour 
combined the hue of a grimy brown and an unde- 
‘cided black, not dissimilar to an impenetrable 
iis doubtful position. His legs were barely pro- | London fog. His ears had been clipped to a sharp 
point, and the ornament to his rear docked to the 
trousers frayed almost to the knees, and his feet | only joint remaining. His front legs were unpro- 
_portionably less in length than his hind ones, and 
| were so immeasurably bandy, that more than once 
a cat, or some such object of attack, had slipped 
hraging cap placed jauntily on one side of his | between them, in doubling from his evil intentions 
of committing grievous bodily harm. And what 
was the creature gifted with life that he would not 
attack? From a bull to a butterfly he was ever 
ready to tilt, and, indeed, run a-muck at every 
Which gave note that he had seen far better days, | thing that he might meet. To growl and snap at 
the fleeing legs—although slow in flight withal— 
of an old woman, as he trudged through a village, 
gave him special gratification ; and as he returned 
| to the side of his master, who conceived a secret 
mr a pair of as bright and twinkling eyes | pleasure at this delinquency, equal to the ap- 
“ever glistened in human sockets. Deeply | parent one of his favourite, the last remains of 
“irked and wrinkled were his cheeks ; but from | his tail would wag with a demonstration of 
delight inadmissible of doubt. Then to set a 
group of children squalling, or to fix his fangs in 
ble diver- 








pleasures were wanting, he consoled a 
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the less exciting occupation of barking at vacancy 
with a power of incredible magnitude. In truth, 
the intervals were few and far between when this 
unexampled dog was‘ not using his best endea- 
vours to render himself as superlative a nuisance 
as his many accomplishments rendered him capable 
of. 

Like many a wiser man—although he had the 
character of being a cute body for many a wide 
mile around—the razor-grinder entertained a dan- 
gerous habit of holding loud communion with his 
ownthoughts. Had it not been for the watchfulness 
of his four-footed friend, more than once these in- 
tended private conferences with the inward man 
would have betrayed the holder of them to other ears 
than those for whom they were designed. However, 
the footfall of a grasshopper could not escape the 
vigilance of Toby, and hitherto no unfortunate re- 
sult had followed. It was also a custom of Toby 
to give a response, by way of parenthesis, to these 
self-communications of his master ; and, notwith- 
standing their being unnoticed by him directly as 
a reply, they were not without their effect. 

“T don’t know,” observed the razor-grinder, for 
the fiftieth time trying the edge of the scissors 
under his immediate revision, “I don’t know,” 
repeated he, “ but I think you'll do.” 

Toby sneezed an acquiescence. 

“And if I don’t mistake,” continued his mas- 
ter, “when I take ye home in the cool of the 
evening, I shall be able to sack one of the gossip’s 
chickabiddys, and maybe the one that roosts next 
the cock.” 

Toby gave a strongly indicative wag with his 
abrupt terminus, upon the policy of this measure. 

“ Ah!” resumed his owner, giving a pat of 
satisfaction upon his abdominal regions, “ I always 
choose the best when I’ve the chance in all mat- 
ters; but more particularly when eating and 
drinking are concerned.” 

Toby threw himseif upon the flat of his back, 
and rolled in very ecstasy at the sentiment. 

“Some folk,” continued the razor-grinder, shak- 
ing his head with pity at the reflection, “ Some 
folk are nincompoops enough to let the best—the 
pick of the fruit as I call it—slip through their 
fingers; but Z never do. No, no: trust Peter 
Parkins for that.” | 

Toby skipped nimbly to his feet upon the con- 
clusion of this sentence, and scratched an ear as 
if it had been tickled by the facetiousness of the 
remark. 

“A man must be worse than a hass to stick his 
beak into skim milk when he’s the opportunity 
of moistening his chalk with cream,” said the 
soliloquizing Peter, again making the sparks fly 
from the rough stone as he whirled it swiftly 


round ; “ and yet,” recommenced he, “go where you | 


will—hang me if it isn’t enough to make one’s eyes 
sore !—you’ll see swarms of addle-pated, half- 
asleep, never-awake, blinking, winking, dreaming 
fools, who never can tell until it’s too late—until 
what I may call it’s digested nourishment—which 
side their bread was buttered on.” 

Tohy expressed a perfect agreement in this 
metaphysical opinion concerning the short-sighted- 
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ness of human kind, by giving a slow an iberate 
wink of approval. erat aa 
bal ror beggars!” exclaimed the i 
r a long pause, and thus with pity he ; 

his reflections. Saari 

Searcely were they brought to so desirable . 
close, when Toby announced, by a short inward 
growl, that some one or some thing was in the 
order of coming, and quickly afterwards a long 
shadow was cast upon the greensward close to the 
feet of Peter Parkins. 


“ As the old gossip said when she crossed the door 
* Coming events throw their shadows afore’”  ’ 


chaunted Peter, in perhaps the least melodious 
tone that elegant metre from the muse was eye 
murdered in. 

“What, Mike!” continued he, catching the 
virgin glimpse of the substance from which the 
shade was cast, “ What, Mike, my heart-of-oak, 
my spurred and crowing cock! How wags your 
luck ?” 

“ Kindly, master, kindly,” replied Mike ; at the 
same time repelling Toby’s self-imposed task of 
minutely inspecting his person, by kicking him 
unceremoniously into a neighbouring bed of 
thistles. 

“That’s very frequently the reward of an in- 
quiring mind,” observed the philosophical razor. 
grinder, pointing to the discomfited and floored 
Toby. “Only try to shell the pod of circum. 
stances, and over ye go like a rag from the foot of 
prejudice.” 

** Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Mike, giving a full view 
of every tooth in his wide and distended jaws, 
What! you're still at your old trade of keeling 
the pot o' your learning.” 

“Taking down the shutters of mole-eyed igno- 
rance,” replied the razor-grinder, crossing ‘his 
arms, and coughing like an orator at fault, “or? Hi Whene 
continued he, “in words that the least giftedin HR ways », 
common sense may understand, putting an edge Hi «4, 
upon blunt and rusty minds, has always beenont i Peter P 
of my pleasing, but sadly unprofitable labours—at & i bark 
least,” said he, correcting himself, “in an earth) H  4p,, 
point of view. What it may do when Peter Pat Hf twnbje; 
kins's tally comes to be reckoned up hereafter, enditio; 
and the score squared, is a matter beyond the Upon 
reach and itching fingers of the wisest.” 

At the finish of Peter's religious response, be 
cast a look upwards, which was accompanied by 
one from Toby to the same quarter and altitude; 
and if it lacked an equal expression of piety, sil 
there was a fair assumption of the virtue, even 0 
had it not. ty 
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“If ever there was a spoiled parson, | 
Mike, taking a seat upon a convenient ledge 
bank, and resting his elbows upon his knees, and 
his chin upon his thumbs, “ if ever there was 
spoiled parson,” repeated he, “ you're the mistake” 
“I’ve been told before,” added the ™™ 
grinder, “that I was designed for the high 
life, instead of the bye-path necessity has 1% 
me into.” aT * 
“ Most persons their hats upon the. 
peg,” returned Mike, ‘“ We all have a fancy 
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jour deserts brought their proper change, our 
pockets would be better lined.” 
If my recollection serves me rightly,” replied 
peter, “those were my very words when I was 
here last winter.” 
‘éOQh! of course,” rejoined Mike, with a sarcastic 
jsngh. “Oh! of course,” repeated he: “ it would 
eat roughly against your grain to let a good thing 
| 2 imed 99 


oe You're a sharp boy, Mike,” responded the 
razor-grinder, “and can say a neat thing, thanks 
io your acquaintanceship with me.” 

« Well,” said Mike, rising and stretching him- 
wif; “ when my respect for myself becomes flabby, 
[il come to you for starch.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Peter; “never let the opi- 
sion you hold of yourself want for buckram. It’s 
the worst act a man can do against himself, Mike, 
=mark my words,—to let the gum out of the no- 
tioms-eoncerning your own superiority. Once be- 
gin to think yourself a leetle bit inferior to your 
fllow passengers, and I’ll suffer my head to be 

ned off by a hand-saw if you don’t soon find 
If in the dickey.” 

“1 believe that,” replied Mike, jerking his hat 
m the end of his nose, and taking a stride or two 
inasemicircle. “ Yes, yes; that’s the way to be 
doved into the back seat, and no mistake.” 

“I'm right glad to hear ye say so,” rejoined the 
muor-grinder, pleased with Mike’s acquiescence, 
“Upon my honour—” 

*Upon your what?” interrupted Mike, sud- 
denly throwing his sadly damaged hat upon the 
axtreme back part of his head, and opening his 
aes like one amazed at some astounding sound. 
‘Upon your what?” 

“Honour!” added the razor-grinder, placing his 
ight hand upon the left of his breast. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Mike. “ Ha, ha, ha! 
Whenever I hear a chap talk of his honour, I al- 
‘ays suspect that he’s hard up for security !" 

“And if pinched in that respect,” returned 
ter Parkins, “I don’t think you in a situation 
bark for triumph.” 

"True; quite true,” responded Mike, somewhat 
tumbled by the reminiscence of his corresponding 
ondition, 

Upon this admission, the razor-grinder felt that 
had gained a victory over his companion in the 
ten encounter of their tongues ; and after indulg- 
ity in an inward laugh, which sounded not unlike 
he smothered cackle of a frightened barn-door 
iwi, he placed the finished scissors in his pocket, 
td, taking a seat upon one of the handles of his 
yrtable machine, seemed to be engaged, for a few 


_ in serutinizing the features of his com- 


“Am I grown handsome since you last saw me ?” 
Miited Mike, almost raising a blush under the 
tedy gaze of Peter Parkins. 
“Why, in respect of beauty,” replied he, “you're 
thout the same. The gals are not likely to 
n'a great deal of muslin into rags about ye.” 
“The gals!” hallooed Mike, and then he laughed 
‘ng and loud, that even the bold Toby quailed 
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his tail pressed close to his rear, between the legs 
of his master. 

“ But do you know, Peter,”—continued Mike, 
upon gaining a conclusive check upon his boister- 
ous mirth, and as he spoke he dropped his voice to 
‘a whisper,—* that J love the gals, although I never 
could get one to, what I may call, give a tat for 
the tit in this sentiment ; they’re all so shy of me ; 
and fly away just like so many ws at a 
charge of dust-shot, whenever I’m in sight.” 

“I’m not surprised at that,” replied the razor- 
grinder. 

* Because, you d say, I'm so ill-favoured—” 

“Say ugly!” interrupted Peter Parkins. “I 
love plain English when speaking of plain subjects.” 

“ And I’m a precious plain one, it would seem,” 
said Mike, dolefully ; “ although when I've seen 
my phiz—by some called a mug—in a pool ora 
pond, I’ve thought worse might be found in a day's 
march,” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Peter, rubbing his hands 
briskly. “Oh, yes! to be sure! There was a 
man I met only yesterday, without a nose, and 
squinting eyes: in a matter of comparison he was 
worse,” 

Mike felt that this was a side-winded compli- 
ment, and intended as an additional blow to his 
vanity. 

“T suppose,” resumed Peter, “ that since you've 
become an admirer of petticoats, you feel the value 
of bird-lime to catch ’em with.” 

“‘ Perhaps I do,” returned Mike in an abstracted 
tone ; and while he spoke, he gave a short respi- 
ration, which sounded like a sigh from an unprac- 
tised bosom. 

“ By the saints!” ejaculated the razor-grinder, 
“ By the saints!” repeated he; “‘ you’re in a bad 
state, Mike,” 

* Bad state!” said Mike, while an unusual 
quantity of blood appeared to be pumped into his 
face, until it was as scarlet as a newly-scraped 
brick. ‘ What do ye mean?” 

Peter Parkins pointed a straightened finger in a 
direct line towards his companion, and hissed these 
ominous words in an accompanying ominous man- 
ner, “ Mike, a crook’s round your neck!” 

“Tf there is,” replied Mike, stammering for an 

apt answer. “If there is, it’s better than a halter.” 

“T’m not prepared to agree with that all at ance,” 
rejoined the razor-grinder, with an air of a man 

who not only valued his own opinion greatly, but 

expected others todo so. “I can’t be soused head 

over ears in hasty conclusions,” continued he: “I 

must be led to such results, as them pippins give 

a flavour of, slowly and by degrees. 

The intended curse was unfinished in its mutter, 

and the recording angel of the sins of men 

the pen when about to debit another item to Mike's 

already long account. The suppression, however, 
was not lost upon Peter, who, noting the: quick 
advancement of his friend's choler, perceived the 
expediency of changing the subject without delay. 
“Ts there any thing new in the wind that fills 
the bubbles of your fate?” asked the razor-grinder, 





sound, and slunk, with the abridgment of 


taking from some obscure and hidden corner of 
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his ‘bosom an exceedingly greasy, crumpled, and 

ed pack of cards. “ I see,” continued he, stoop- 
ing from the poetical to the matter-of-fact, “that 
you've a new pair of shoes to your feet.” 

“There’s certainly a cap-full of fresh air,” re- 
plied Mike, regaining the equanimity of his tem- 
per. “I’ve a regular-built service now, and yet 
remain my own master.” 

“ What's that?” 

“T’m earth-stopperto Squire Lawrence,” rejoined 
Mike, “ with a salary of twelve shillings a-week.” 

* That’s a very nice kind of service,” returned 
Peter Parkins, drawing the air through his teeth 
with the indication of a relish. ‘“ What a chance 
you must have for perquisites!” 


“Why, yes!” said Mike, applying his fingers | 


as a comb to his combined and matted locks : 
“one can pick up a hare, and wire a pheasant 
without much risk, now and then.” 

“The opportunities must be famous,” rejoined 
the razor-grinder in a tone of admiration. “I 
only wish the chance was mine.” . 

“TI sometimes take advantage of it,” returned 
Mike ; “ but I know the difference between using 
and abusing my trust.” ' 

“Do ye?” added Peter, shuffling the cards 
through his fingers. ‘ Then, all I’ve got to say is, 
that you've learned a lesson too difficult for the 
greater number of common understandings.” 

“What are you going to do with those devil’s 
books?” inquired Mike, as his companion began 
to place the cards in rows upon the ground. 

“To show you a new branch of my trade,” re- 
plied the razor-grinder ; “and the most profitable 
one, take it all in all. As I told ye once before,” 
continued he “ when J got my discharge from the 
army— 

“ Drummed out of the regiment, you mean,” in- 
terrupted Mike. 

“Tf you like the unvarnished truth better,” re- 
sumed Peter, not in any way moved at the unplea- 
sant refreshing of his memory. “I took toasking 
favours of the public.” 

“ Begging,” briefly chimed in Mike. 

“T see that you like plain language,” rejoined 
the razor-grinder. ‘ But I soon found,” he conti- 
nued, “this to be a shocking bad return for my 
labour. People can’t bear to be charitable, unless 
it’s known to their neighbours ; and that’s the rea- 
son, you may be sure, gifts to the poor are always 
made soft soap in praising the rich. There’s a 
small matter of good done in this world, without a 
better return being expected.” 

Toby had been a patient listener for some time, 
without in any way joining in the argument ; but 
he now thought it high time to participate in the 
discussion, for fear that his non-interference might 
be attributed to incapacity. He therefore opened 
his jaws as wide as possible, and conveyed, in as 
positive a yawn as an ill-mannered dog ever gave 
in any grade of society, that he was excessively 
tired with the prosy matters under consideration, 
and that he wished them brought to a hasty con- 
clusion. 


ion a decided failure,” 
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terruption from Toby, except by a just adin 
tration, tempered with mercy, of his toe to the iid 
caviller’s seat of sensitiveness, “I took to the aw: 
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of a legal or equitable consideration.” 

“ Prigging!” pithily remarked Mike. . 

“ This,” resumed the razor-grinder, “ ] soon 
learned to be an objectionable calling, if practised 


by itself.” cy sub 
“ A month at the mill convinced you o’ that, Ty rat 
be bound,” observed his companion. to f 


“ Yes,” replied Peter; “TI found it most upay. 
swerable evidence of the preconceived fallacy 
However,” continued he, “I quickly discovered | 
what was wanted to mix with the occupation, in 
order to render it safer to the practitioner, without 
a reduction of a half per cent in the profits. With 
the small capital that I possessed, I made an ip. 8 
vestment in this simple piece of mechanism; and ¥ 
thus I was enabled to scour the country rou forte 
under the appearance of an honest calling, without ineo 
being longer subjected to the pains and penalti pa! 
the laws framed for the exclusive benefit and Whe 
pulsory penance of vagabonds.” , 
“The cage and the stocks,” said Mike, by way fg Put! 
of an explanatory parenthesis. _w 
Peter Parkins gave a nod, and proceeded ; while My “PP! 
Toby seemed to be settled down into a doggish, Mm M+ 
surly silence. like 
“ Now, grinding,” said he, emphatically, “is Sd 
like most of the other pursuits in life ; it isn’t ex- Mike 


" “et 


actly all what it seems to be. There are wheels “I 
within wheels, and secrets of the craft not open for hat it 
every peeper's eye.” ‘?¢: 

“IT think I know what they are,” replied Mike, this g 
with confidence. Be o, 


“ You're a shrewd lad,” rejoined Peter Parkins, Mm 3. 
“and perhaps may give a likely guess. Butt jm “4! 
save you the trouble, I'll just tell ye. Every tum, nibble 
either by design or accident, that can be twisted “B 
or cramped to one’s own account, must never be here 1 


lost sight of.” aes 
“ And that’s the reason, I suppose, you sack the as 


poultry, and pick up a silver spoon or so, when 
you go to folk’s houses for the make-belief of tling 
sharpening scissors and such like articles,” returned dy 
Mike. f ’ 
“ Pre—cisely so,” added Peter. “ And so you dealt, | 
see,” he continued, “that the ostensible purpose it 
my profession is exactly similar to those of a mor 
lofty description—to appear honest, and all thst 
sort of nonsense, when roguery is the main-sprits 
of the machinery after all.” f . 
“But what has this to do with those cis 
you're thumbing over there?” asked Mike. . 
“Youalways were impatient,” responded ther 
grinder, in the most imperturbable mann 
can be conceived by the coolest of blood, 
patience is a very objectionable quality. Hi 
as I was about to say, I entertain—as I 
have before said in one of our former meeting 
a strong affection for the very best victuals ® 
especially good drink, that can be cooked, noe 
or distilled. With regard to my wardrot 
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“Finding my new 


said Peter Parkins, without noticing the slight in- 


tinued Peter, glancing carelessly at his, atte 
garments, “I'm not particular to a shade; 















sad then the speaker smiled blandly, “as to my 
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grains of his opposed belief, “ and I like facts when 
they come home to one ;” and, as he spoke,, he 
administered a hearty thwack upon his breast. 

“Then, by the same rule,” rejoined Peter, “if 
you—as I understand—admit these effects, with- 
out. knowing the why or the wherefore, tell me 
by what logic ye can gainsay others on account of 
their causes being hidden and mysterious?” 

“ You talk like a book,” returned his compa- 
nion, “ and always did, since my acquaintanceship 
with you.” 

The razor-grinder felt flattered at this compli- 
ment, and his overweening vanity was fanned by 
perceiving that Mike was completely silenced in 
the discussion. 

“Do you now,” stammered Mike, afterathought- 
ful pause, “do you now think that you could tell 
a chap what would be his latter end 2” 

“ Maybe that I could,’ replied Peter, with a 
concealed laugh quivering his nether lip. 

“Will ye just try, then,” returned Mike, tak- 
ing a seat on the unoccupied handle of the razor- 
grinder’s machine, and stooping forwards, he 
looked at the cards closely as they were spread .in 
rows upon the grass. 

Peter Parkins extended the open palm of a hand 
and said, “ In the first place, that must be crossed 
| with silver.” 

“ T luckily can do that,” replied Mike, produc- 
ing a bruised and battered thimble, which he had 
picked up in one of his journeys of search and dis- 
covery. 

“No, no,” rejoined Peter; “it must be crossed 
with money.” 

‘In that case,” added Mike, returning the wreck 
of the thimble to its obscurity, “ I can't make the 
beginning.” 


“ You’re a cute sharp lad,” said Peter Parkins; 





ti lining, I am nice-—very nice. Well! for 
rude s.supply equal to the demand, I found the ready 
‘fa gldom at hand, even with all the industry I could 

“In the prigging and grinding line,” added 
Mike, with a nod of comprehension. 

som '& And so,” said Peter Parkins, resuming his 
Used subject, “I resolved to open another branch of 

ni trade. For a man living above his means is sure 

, to find his circumstances in the long run not dis- 

dmilar to his corns in a tight shoe—the pressure 
td will: pinch him,” 
a | “ No doubt o’ that,” rejoined Mike. 

yee “And what do you think this new branch of 
rm r trade is?” inquired the razor-grinder. 

Wit * A rascally one, I'll be answerable,” replied his 
site companion with unequivocal candour. 

} j _* Perhaps, it is,” rejoined Peter; “but I tell 
a fortunes and cast nativities, as a make-up to my 
ney income.” 
we! “Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mike ; “ ha, ha, ha! 
nN What next, I should like to know ?” 

“Those are precisely the words my customers 

ua put tome,” added Peter. “When I’ve told them 

ym of a circumstance as sure to happen as an over ripe 

While apple is to fall to the ground: they say,” continued 

opeith he, ina mimicking tone, “ What next, I should 
like to know?” , 

vy is “And ‘you pretend to tell them?” observed 

‘a Mike. 
su he “ If paid accordingly,” replied the razor-grinder ; 
pett for hat it quite depends upon the fee.” 

“Do you manage to pick up many crumbs at 
Mike, {Mis game ?” asked his companion. 

— “With love-sick lads and lasses I drive a roar- 
Saris ing trade,” returned Peter Parkins; “but they 
Bul to My Must be in love to bite freely ; otherwise, they only 
ry tum, nibble.” 

‘twisted > But. what you tell them is of course all”—and | 
‘ever'be Mt Mike conveyed his meaning in the graphic | 
manner of puffing an imaginary feather from the | 
sack the fy [48 of his fingers. 
4: hes “If you'll believe me, when I’ve no object in 
belief of tdling a lie,” replied the razor-grinder, without 
returned A ANY affectation in the seriousness of his deport- 
ment, “I can, with these cards properly shuffled, 
lw yee dealt, and cut, tell many a thing which the future 
arpose it must bring to pass. Mark me, not all the truth ; 
¢ wor jut many a slip and shaving of it.” 
1 all thst “How 2?” said Mike. 
in-spring “Ah!” exclaimed Peter Parkins, turning his 
 § Yes upwards, and shaking his head, “that’s a 
puzzler. /7ow has made many a brain giddy ; and 


yet it may seem too easy for the exercise of an 

infant. I can’t tell how these cards reveal some 

of cy secrets of futurity; and yet I know that 

do it.” 

~Alike expressed his incredulity by commencing 

‘oud and merry whistle. 

..“ Doesn’t the earth turn round, and the sun rise 

and set?” said the ravor-grinder, warming upon 

ais subject. “ Don’t the wind blow, and the rivers 

wef 4, and the tide ebb and flow? and can you tell 
i *Aow they do so 2” 












“and, by way of a novelty, I'll be generous, and 
tell your fortune for nothing.” 

At this moment the deep note of a hound was 
heard in the distance. 

“ Hark!” cried Mike, springing from his seat. 

Again the cry was audible, and soon afterwards 
a burst of many tongues came ringing on the 
breeze, 

“They’ve found in Wotton wood,” continued 
Mike, and his eyes sparkled as he spoke; “and, 
if there’s an open earth within a ring of fifteen miles, 
I hope I may be crammed into it and buried aliye!” 

“ Sit down,” said the razor-grinder ; “ sit down, 
and never mind the hounds.” 

“ Sit,” ejaculated Mike, “ who can sit with that 
music in his ears?” and, without further observa- 
tion, he climbed the straight, tall trunk of a 
neighbouring fir-tree, with about the speed and 
agility that a cat would use from the hot pursuit 
of a worrying cur. i 

“Where are ye going?” inquired Peter, asto- 
nished at the nimbleness willed comnenen 
* “To join the sport,” re ike, again sliding 
to the ground ; “ for I.see that I shall be im time 
to get well away with them.” , “ye 

“ When shall we see each other again 2” asked 
the razor-grinder, as his, companion started off 





‘og That’s a fact,” replied Mike, losing many 





without the ceremony of taking farewell, «; ... 
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“Come to the kennel at nightfall!” shcated 
“JI will!” hallooed back Peter; and thus 
y the two friends separated. 

With his heart keeping time with his heels,— 
and both were strangely quick in their respective 
actions,— Mike swept through briar and brake, 
and cleared fence, rail, and ditch, and raced over 
fallow and mead, until he arrived at the outskirts 
of the cover through which the hounds were press- 
ing the wary fox, in the ardour and spirit of their 
matchless breed. For where was there such a 
pack as the Squire's of the Range? True it is, 
that they were large and somewhat heavy in pro- 
portions ; but nothing would induce their owner 
to make the attempt of altering their form and 
figure. “No,” he would say to a hint of modern 
improvement. “No: as I first knew them,—and 
that was before I could climb into a saddle,—so 
they shall remain. My father, and his before him, 
were better sportsmen than myself, and it would 
ill become me to change the blood.” And then, 
indeed, if the Squire had listened with a favourable 
ear to the suggestion, what would Job Sykes, the 
huntsman, have said to the matter? Job was a 
queer old fellow, and regarded every opinion ex- 
pressed in his hearing, about hounds and hunting, 
as nothing less than a positive insult. “As if Z 
don’t know every move concerning em,” he re- 
plied to a remote intimation that any body might 
have the hardihood to give him, as what he ought 
to do, or what he ought not to do. “ As if I 
wasn't up to every wrinkle! By the ——! I ex- 
pect we shall have a queer breed of folks presently 
—something between bull-dogs and sucking quak- 
ers!” Job was certainly any thing but a patient 
man, and could not brook an affront, as he ever 
deemed it, of this nature. Thirty years had ma- 
tured his experience as the huntsman to the Squire, 
and half that number he had passed in the novi- 
ciate state of whipper-in ; for Job was now in the 
sere and yellow leaf of life, although, forsooth, 
there were many green branches yet on the sturdy, 
stalwart trunk. As he had been to his paternal 
progenitor, so Job's only son and heir, James 
Sykes, more commonly and familiarly called Jem, 
was the whip under his special training and guid- 
ance. For it was Job’s greatest boast, that the 
Sykeses inherited, in regular succession, the post 
of honour that he then so ably filled ; and he fre- 
quently pointed, with gratified vanity, at a row of 
very questionable portraits, hung in a line upon 
the wall of his snug cottage, as the likenesses of 
his departed ancestors ; who aired the saddle, figu- 
ratively speaking, that he now had the pleasure of 
sitting in. There were two of these said pictures 
that caused an invariable rise in Job’s cachinnatory 
powers whenever his eyes fell upon them. They 
certainly must have been strange-looking originals, 
if the professed semblances were, in the remotest 
degree, worthy of credit. A bunch of powdered 
hair, as thick as their arms, was tied at the end 
with a large bow of black riband, and this reached 
to a little below the middle of their spines: waist- 
coats of the brightest scarlet reached within a nar- 
row width of the knees of their buckskin breeches ; 
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and at this point, some dozen or more stripes of 
riband were fastened, s0 as to dangle and {j 

in the form of streamers, nearly to their ancles; wae 
above their top-boots, which were pushed as low he of 
as the creased leather would permit, a gap and in. his te 
termediate space was left to show the knitted hos. . angel 
and although this gave an air of negligence, yet were 
there was a study even in the carelessness; the aauie 
long ends of the white cravats that were tied jp had” 
narrow. bands round their necks, were allowed tg With 
remain on the outside of their waistcoats ; and, alway 
taking them altogether, these prototypes of the ble or 
departed Sykeses alleged that the originals mug 
have been eccentric images of the human form addres 
divine. There was a peculiarity, too, about the than | 
present representative and head of the family, in gid W 
his outward man, that would lead a reflective mind Up 
to think that the quaintness of exterior in the wood, 
Sykeses had not been buried and entombed in obji- take ¢ 
vion. Job was quite “a character” in his costume hailed 
and general appearance. He was never known to “Y, 
be without his boots and spurs within the memory unelas 
of the oldest of his neighbours and acquaintance, towaré 
except, if the narrative must be in strictness of the mast 
fact, by the respected and respectable Mrs. Sykes, “Ay 
in the black and stilly hour of night. No matter asked { 
when or where—even on the flagged aisle of “Ey 
the church, when Job went to confess his sin off the 
ful omissions and commissions, the clank of his turning 
spurs was heard; and upon one occasion, being that tl 
questioned as to the motive of his thus going barbed point ‘f 
in the heel upon all occasions, he proudly replied “D 
like a knight of old, that “ he considered he was sddress 
entitled to’em.” Not that Job was a figure on raged i 
which pride would sit at ease. His legs were upon a 
remarkably short, while his body was as particu- nosed, « 
larly long, although his stature was whder the ¢r- If ev 
dinary one of men in general. Of his features, not quadru) 
even an enemy—if he possessed one—but would hotse b. 
admit, if in proper dread of adding to his sinful John, 
account, that they were singularly regular ; and for deepen 
one whose locks were bleached by age, few hand fect hi 
somer could be found than those in the possession the buel 
of Job Sykes. Not a single bristle was permitted the fall 
to sprout upon his ruddy cheeks ; and so smoothly HF tthe g 
shaved was his chin, and every part of his face HF hear an, 
whereon a hair gave evidence of vegetation, that; HJ hinds 
for aught to any appearance to the contrary, he « Mik 









































might have been as beardless as an unfled fx will 
younker. Good humour sparkled in his eyes; and thought. 
although a spirit of determination was exp “Ind 
in his thin and compressed lips, yet it was seldom Hi reat ais 






that a smile was not engaged in the struggle of 
parating them. And then, in the garments that 
adorned his person, how superlatively clean w# 
each and all! From the snowy roll of cambrig 
(the very centre and essence of Mrs. Sykes’s < 
bition,) twined with the greatest care about 
throat, in which was invariably stuck a gold hore 
shoe of gigantic size, to the boot polished like 8 
mirror upon his foot, not a thing, not a butts, - 
not a thread, but was free from sullying dirt # 
industry, soap and water, and friction, could 7 
der them. Self-opinionated Job certainly was, ai 
exceedingly sensitive upon subjects connected with 
his o¢eupation ; but, notwithstanding this, he sr 
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jon expressed a hasty observation in the hearing 
ef those who occasioned a flutter in his temper by 
sme ill-timed and unnecessary remarks ; although 
he often, as he said, damned them heartily between 
his teeth. Thus keeping the irate sparks of his 
inger from flying from his tongue, his offences 
were few and far between ; and Job not only be- 
«nie « favourite with all who knew him, but he 
had the greater advantage of continuing one. 
With the Squire, from his youth upwards, he had 
always been more like a companion, albeit a hum- 
ble one, than a servant; and never, notwithstand- 
ing the familiar terms on which they sometimes 
addressed éach other in the field, was respect deeper 
than that entertained by Job towards his excellent 
gad well-beloved master. 

Upon Mike arriving at the verge of Wotton 
wood, and just as he was about mounting a tree to 
take a hasty survey of the proceedings, he was 
hailed by the Squire. 

“Your servant, Sir,” deferentially replied Mike, 
inelasping his arms from the tree, and hastening 
towards the spot where the Squire stood mounted 
ma superbly shaped and steady hunter. 

“ Are the earths closed in the Gullyhole gorse ?” 
asked the Squire. 

“Every one o’ them, Sir,’ replied Mike, taking 
off the remains of his hat; “ but,” continued he, 
timing his quick ear to the quarter of the cover 
that the hounds were making for, “he’ll not 
point for them.” 

“D’ye hear that, John?’ asked the Squire, 
widressing his friend, who at this moment was en- 
gaged in buckling tighter the girths of his saddle 
upon a fat, round-quartered, short-legged, roman- 
nosed, crop-eared, squabby cob. 

If ever the spirit of ugliness was condensed in a 
qladruped, it was in this pet abridgment of a 
hotse belonging to John Hardy. 

John, after two or three powerful grunts, and a 
pening of his complexion in the straining to 
fect his purpose, managed to press the tongue of 
the buckle into the desired place, and then offered 
he fall front of his smiling, beaming countenance 
the Squire, and replied, “ No, Harry, I did not 
hear any thing except the very great confusion the 

s are creating at this moment.” 

“Mike,” rejoined the Squire, “says that the 

fx will not point for the Gullyhole gorse, as I 
thought.” 
” exclaimed John, remounting with 
great difficulty, from a preponderance of weight in 
te behind of his frame. ‘Indeed !” repeated he. 
“Goodness gracious, you don’t say so.” 

“He’s for Snag common, I think,’ observed 
Mike, still keeping a watchful ear to the working 
the pack. 

“Why, that’s twenty-two miles from here,” 
said “ey Hardy. “ I cannot think of riding so far 
as t.” 

“He may not have the chance of getting the 
ttance,” replied the Squire, laughing. 

But he may,” returned John, seriously, “ and 
fen where shall I be ?” 

Nowhere,” added the Squire, “ that’s a cer 
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“ Precisely so,’”’ said John Hardy, with resigna- 
tion approaching to piety, “and therefore I may as 
well remain where I am.” 

“Pll be your pad-groom, Sir,” returned Mike, 
“and I think that I can lift ye there or there- 
abouts.” 

“Ay,” added the Squire, “that you can. 
Hark |” 

“ Tally-ho, tally-ho!” rang wide and far ina 
shrill and loud, yet musical voice, from the 
farthest end of the cover. 

“ Dear me, if that isn’t Tom’s voice !” observed 
John Hardy. 

“ That it is,” replied the Squire, tightening his 
reins, and thrusting his feet more forwards in his 
stirrups, “and [ll be answerable the halleo's as 
true as tlie sun,” 

“No fear o that,” rejoined Mike, and he spoke 
with pride of his apt pupil in sports of the flood 
and the field. 

Job’s horn sounded like music from weill-prac~ 
tised lips. 

** Come away, come away !” 

** Hoik halloo, hoik halloo !” eried the whipper- 
in, cracking his heavy thong; but the gallant 
hounds flew more to the cheer than to the threat, 
and crashed through the furze like whistling 
| bullets. 

Then, with a bunch of noble fellows, Job dashed 
along, cap in hand, and coming to the spot where 
sly reynard broke from the thieket, he laid them 
on with a voice that made many a heart beat 
quicker than was its wont. 

“ Hold hard,” cried the Squire, as a few of the 
young and ardent began to exhibit symptoms of 
impatience ; “ hold hard,” repeated he, “ let them 
get well at it.” 

“ Upon my word,” remarked John Hardy, tug- 
ging upon his bridle rein, for Blossom, the squabby 
cob, was one of the most pig-headed, obstinate, 
hard-mouthed brutes that ever man exhibited his 
equestrian accomplishments across; “upon my 
word,” and John spoke in trepidation, “ it’s very 
difficult to hold hard. Be quiet, Blossom. What 
do you mean, sir?” 

Now, it would appear that Blossom had no par- 
ticular meaning as the main-spring to his action, 
except the intention of rendering himself as deei- 
dedly annoying and disagreeable to his master as 
possible ; for although he tugged with outstretched 
neck, and his head buried between his knees, yet 
he continued to back himself as fast as such a re- 
versed movement would permit. 

“Til e him to different manners than 
those,” said Mike, going to the rear of the perverse 
Blossom, and administering such a thwack with 
his cudgel upon his round quarters, that it sounded 
like a flail coming upon the naked plank of a 
barn-floor. 

_ Unprepared for this species of the 
squabby cob flew forwards, and as nearly sent 
John Hardy flying over his ears as well could be, 
without absolutely accomplishing the feat. John, 
however, by clutching his mane with one hand, 
and seizing hold of the pummel with the other, 





tatty,” 


' managed to regain his equilibrium. 









































| ia#* Wor'ard; for’atd!” eried Job, 4 
\io¢ Havk-away, hark-away!” responded the 
- Squire, “his ‘horse his head, and on he 
stretched with a speed that quickly made him a 
Jeader of the van, now thundering in his rear. - 
“*Mounted on a neat and pretty white galloway, 
with quill-tipp’d ears, and legs like willow-wands, 
John Hardy’s protegé, Master Tom, held the con- 
spicuous position of riding side by side with the 
huntsman. From a whim of his patron that the 
costume was particularly conducive to health, he 
was dressed like a young Highlander, from Scotia’s 
rock-ribbed, cloud-capped soil; and as ‘he flew 
along in the spirit and hardihood of fearless youth, 
with his long brown curls dancing from under his 
close scull-cap, and his throat rivalling the bleached 
collar turned deeply over his shoulders, he looked 
more like a picture from the easel of some imagina- 
tive painter than a creature of flesh and blood. 

* Do you see how they settle to it?’ said Job, 
pointing with his whip to the pack as they rattled 
along in so close a body that a table-cloth might 
have covered the whole of them. 

* Yes, Job,” replied Master Tom, digging his 
heels into the flank of his pony, as they neared a 
ditch with a yawning gape. “ Hie over!” 
shouted he, throwing out his whip arm, and clear- 
ing the obstruction with the ease that a pigeon 
would have winged across it. 

“That'sthe way,’ observed the huntsman, “that’s 
the way to ride straight to hounds. Never flinch, 
swerve, or crane ; but cram them at it !” 

Master Tom’s blood rose and flushed his already 
crimson cheek at the eulogium, and he resolved, 
that during this day at least he would dim none of 
the glory already won. 

Like a merry peal of bells, each tongue ringing 
under each, the hounds pressed the fox with every 
nerve and sinew strained to gain upon his flight 
and pull him down ; while he, with praiseworthy 
regard for life, as valuable to the rat as to the 
emperor, raced along on the pads of fear, deter- 
mined that the victory should be to the swift, let 
fate decree it for him or against him. Now over 
the deep fallows he took his pursuers a merry bat, 
testing the soundness of their lungs and powers of 
endurance. Then away he went with increased 
speed over moor and mead, skirting the hill-tops, 
and dipping through the valleys, and flashing 
through wood and copse, without a check to the 
chase, or even a momentary puzzle as to the course 
he had taken. 

“°Tis a burning scent,” said Job. “T’ll be 
sworn there’ll be bellows to mend presently.” 

“The Squire holds his place,” replied Master 
Tom, glancing round as they entered a large 
open common. 

“He!” exclaimed Job. “I should be mortally 
grieved if he didn’t.” 

“ Jem, too, is just behind him,” returned Mas- 
ter Tom. 

“ Ay,” added the huntsman, with the pride of a 
father, “Jem Sykes can be just where he pleases, 

“except,” said he, qualifying the inclination of his 
son, “ before me. That would be out of the due 
course of events,” 
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On went the hunt. Mile after mile was scouted 
and left far behind almost as soon as gained, 
Fences, rails, bars, gates, banks, brooks, and 

were cleared with the ease of thought by the selec 
few, bold and daring in the course they took ; by 
by far the greater number pulled up here agg 
there, and were seen measuring the distance of the 
respective impediments by stretching themselyg 
in their stirrups, and taking a look on the side: ¢f 
the barriers so fruitlessly desired to be passed, 

“T can't do it,” remarked one, shaking hi, 
head, “ my horse is not up to the mark.” 

“Tf I only had my spurs on,” observed another, 
turning the head of his eager and willing aniina| 
from a leap that quailed the rider, but not the 
horse, “ I shouldn't hesitate a moment. As it is, 
I must lift hard along the road, and try to nick in 
by an’ by.” 

“Confound it!” exclaimed a third, “my nag 
here is blown already, and it would be madness to 
proceed any farther. When I go home,” con. 
tinued he, with well-assumed indignation, “ I shall 
discharge my head-groom, for really” he’s had 
more than sufficient time to get my stud in 
condition.” | 

Thus with excuses the many were compelled to 
say, “ hold, enough!” while the choice spirits held 
their way with little less deviation from the course 
than a shaft from the good yew-bow of Robin 
Hood of yore. 

The Squire, it should be stated, did not tak 
every thing as it pleased Heaven to send. There 
had been a time that he did so; but the day was 
gone when rude health and sinewy strength were 
constant attendants upon him; and he now de- 
pended more upon his judgment and knowledge of 
the country over which his hounds scoured, than 
on his boldness. Not but that he could and did 
brush many a rasper that would have turned 
a younger and stronger man ; still prudence dic- 
tated his avoiding them whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. 

“ Dear me!” ejaculated John Hardy, arriving 
at the mouth of a drain, under the able pilotageof 
Mike, and coming to a dead stand-still, “ how am 
I to get over this?” 

“ Put him at it, Sir,” replied his pad-groom, én- 
couragingly ; “it isn’t a couple of feet or 80, 
most.” 

“TI don’t think it’s more, certainly,” rejoined 
John, scanning the leap ; “but I fear I shall be 
thrown ; Blossom jolts so in his style of fencing. 

“I'm sure you'll be all right, Sir,” v 
Mike. ane 
“Do you believe, religiously believe,” returned 
John Hardy, with marked emphasis, “ that L shall 
not find my nose grinding ‘against the grass if | 
make the attempt ?” ie 

“T do,” was Mike’s firm reply, although he had 
secret misgivings as to its honesty. 100. 

“« Then a st a in the trial,” added John. 

This assistance, by the way, meant nothing 
more nor less than a vigorous drubbing im the rest 
from Mike's trusty staff, without an application 
which Blossom would do and endeavour tod 
nothing that he was required. cnt ye 
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Hold teight, Sir,” cautioned Mike, raising the 
ponderous weapon in @ posture of immediate 


..John fixed his hands as before in Blossom’s 
jaxuriant and flowing mane, and griped the saddle 
and ribs of the squabby cob with his knees and 
jegs, and gluing his lips together, as if in desperate 

: fixed, he was prepared for the ordeal. 
Crack came Mike's cudgel ; high, very high—to 
ah unnecessary perpendicular, Blossom reared 
himself, and after effectually compelling his rider 
to slide out of the saddle upon his haunches, he 
gave an abrupt bounce forwards, and, by the sud- 
den counter action, sent John Hardy scrambling 
upon the pommel. 

* All right, Sir!” shouted Mike, perceiving that 
his patron had, after a doubtful struggle, regained 
his balance. “ All right, Sir,” repeated Mike ; 
“give him his head.” 

Running fleetly, (for he could have outstripped 
Blessom,) Mike urged the self-opinionated cob to 
his best speed, and, what with opening of gates, 
lifting hurdies, tearing down rails, and making 
gaps, he managed to get John much closer to the 
hounds than, under ordinary circumstances, he 
might be supposed capable of being. 

“ Have you seen my friend Lawrence, lately ?” 
inquired he, a little puffed for breath, as Blossom 
was bumping him, with a truly vindictive spirit, 
over a wide and rough common. 

“The last time I saw him,” replied Mike, “ was 
ashe cleared the woodlands ; and the Squire did 
that in style.” 

“ How so?” 

“He flew that double line of rail you see there 


teyour left, Sir,” continued Mike; “an ox-fence 


we call it, and nobody but him, Mr. Sykes, and 
Master Tom, had the pluck to brush it.” 

*Did—did that boy have the hardihood to 
jump that ¢”” stammered John. 

“ Indeed he did, Sir,” returned Mike. 

“Very good!” observed John, as if a resolution 
had been suddenly taken,—“ very good. Then, 
al I have to say is, that the next time I consent 
to his hunting, except I hold a leading rein, I hope 
I may be flogged.” 

Mike could not refrain from tittering at this 
determination on the part of John Hardy. There 
was something about it which seemed to please 
his imagination with a concealed but excessive 
telish ; for he continued to laugh for many more 
steps than there are seconds in three minutes. 

On the opposite side of the heath, there was a 
deep and fertile valley, flanked by two steep and 


‘Pecipitous hills. Down this the fox had dipped, 


and, from some artful double or inexplicable 
cause, the hounds were at fault. Every one, how- 
ever, was at work in the endeavour to hit the 
tent off ; and, as Job remarked in the fulness of 
his confidence, “If the varmint hadn’t sunk into 
the earth, it was a horse to a hay-seed that they 
found him again.” 

’“Come, come,” exclaimed John, in a triumph- 


‘aut tone, “they’re checked, I see. Egad,” con- 


tinued he, “I love checks. They give one breath- 
ing time, and all that.sort of thing.” 
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“ Ay, we're up to them again, now, Sir,” said 
Mike, entertaining a visionary glimpse of a half- 
crown for his trouble in thus rendering such suc- 
cessful assistance. 

John appeared to learn by sympathy, or by 
some such sensitive process, the thought and men- 
tal image raised in Mike’s cerebrum ; for without 
a single word passing upon the subject, he dived a 
finger and thumb into the corner of his waistcoat 
pocket, and extracted the coin before referred to, 

“‘ There,” said he, giving Mike the money, “ take 
that, and at the end of the day you shall have 
another.” 

‘*‘ Many thanks,” replied the beneficiary, accept- 
ing the reward, “and I hope to deserve the pro- 
mised addition, Sir, in what I may call the cool of 
the evening.” 

“ Well, well!” rejoined John, “I’ve no doubt 
but you will.” 

The hounds now skirted the brow of the hill, 
facing the spot where John Hardy stood spunging 
and mopping the trickling drops of perspiration 
coursing down his rubicund, fat, and chubby 
cheeks ; and although they were mute, and every 
note of music of their tongues was stilled, yet, by 
the waving of their plumed sterns, and the greedy 
way in which each drew his dew-lapped jowl along, 
it was obvious that something pleased their refined 
and exquisite senses, although of an uncertain 
nature. 

* Let ’em alone,” said Job, viewing the working 
of his darlings with the look of an enthusiast,— 
“let ‘em alone,” repeated he, “they'll hit it off 
presently. Give ’em time, and they won’t want a 
moment more than’s as necessary as milk is to 
suckers.” 

Throwing up his head a leading hound announced 
the conviction of his forethought by giving a deep, 
clear, and ringing cry. 

“ Hark, hark to Capable!” hallooed Job, “ Hark 
to Capable. Hoik, hoik!” 

Then Fearless, and Vexer, and Prudence, and 
Ruin, and Trimbush, and Valentine flew to the 
unerring signal, and off the whole went like a 
flock of pigeons, again in the right track of their 
prey. 

There was not a moment to be lost ; for he who 
lost one could never retrieve it. Away, away! 
and scarcely had John Hardy sufficient time to 
take a refreshing sob of breath, when not a hound 
nor a horseman was in sight, and even he strained 
an ear fruitlessly to catch the faintest sound of the 
far-gone chase. 

“Come, Sir,” said Mike, “ we must be stirring, 
or we shall see no more of them.” 

“ Bless my life!” ejaculated John Hardy, 
“this is the worst of fox-hunting. Nosoonerdoes 
one, by dint of great exertion, get with the hounds, 
than off they are again, no one can tell where or 


whither. Stir up Blossom.” 


Strong and vigorously Mike applied his weighty 
and knotty stick to Blossom’s hide, and with the 
desired effect ; for the squabby eob entertained a 
mortal dread of a repetition of the cause, . In a 
surly blundering half canter, half trot, now threat- 
ening to pitch upon his nose, and then recovering 
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himself only to slide upon his houghs, Blossom 
reached the bottom of the slope, where a hedge 
and a ditch of very moderate dimensions opposed 
themselves as a barrier to his course. 

Shall we turn him over?” asked Mike, taking 
hold of John’s stirrup in order to assist him in 
dismounting. 

“No,” replied his patron, “ I’ll try it.” 

Mike’s first syllable of expostulation died upon 
his tongue. He saw that John Hardy had deter- 
mined to set his life upon a cast, and was resolved 
to stand the hazard of the throw. 

“He can’t take it as a standing jump, said 
Mike, “ You must run him at it.” 

“A little impetus is wanted, is it?” returned 
John, settling himself in his saddle ; and taking 
Blossom some dozen yards from the leap, he, as- 
sisted by Mike, drove him towards it with threats, 
cheers, kicks, thumps, and bruises, and 

A giddy, indistinct, vapourish, misty confusion 
disturbed the placidity of John’s brain, not unlike 
the hissing and bubbling of a bottle of effervescing 
lemonade ; and when it had vanished, and clear 
defined consciousness became again reseated, John 
Hardy found himself upon the flat of his back 
scanning the ethereal and cerulean vault of hea- 
ven. With a complexion of an ashy hue he stag- 
gered to his feet just in time to see Mike catch 
the free Blossom, who had not experienced what 
unalloyed pleasure was until this unseating of his 
rider. 

“ Are you hurt, Sir?” inquired Mike as seri- 
ously as his smouldering mirth would permit. 

“No,” replied John, with an elongated visage, 
“not much ; but we’ll go home. I’m quite satis- 
fied with the sport.” And with this he commenced 
retracing his steps slowly to the Range on foot, 
while Mike followed in the rear, dragging the 
sluggish Blossom after him, in the whole forming 
a somewhat spiritless and mournful procession. 

Who can gainsay that it is a gallant sight to 
view a heart-stirring, soul-inspiring chase? The 
old and the young, the peer and the cottar, all feel 
its influence ; and his blood must be thin, indeed, 
who does not find a glow within his veins at the 
musical discord. 

“Hark! yes, here they come,—here are the 
Squire’s hounds!” and then, despite of the sten- 
torian lungs of the village schoolmaster, out rush 
the rebellious crew, whooping and hallooing like a 
troop of pigmy savages. The dreaded cane is 
rattled on the desk ; “ Come back !” thunders the 
pedagogue, looking fiercely and with dire intent 
over his spectacles perched upon his nose ; and yet 
all isin vain. Not one but sets at nought and 
openly defies his authority. Old gossips, too, with 
tottering limbs bestir themselves, and drop their 
knitting needles and stop the r-r-r of the spin- 
ning-wheel, to catch a glimpse of the merry pass- 
ing scene : and although they shade their dim and 
bleared eyes with hard and shrivelled hands, yet, 
forsooth, they chuckle with inward glee, and enjoy 
the fun with not a jot less measure than those un- 
raly schoolboys there. Infants in their mother’s 

led with outstretched limbs, and 





arms, 
shrieked at the noise; and then, when all had | 


passed, turned with inquiring looks to their nurses, 
The ploughboy stopped his whistle, and the 

herd broke short the snatch of his quaint 

as the first sound of the approaching chase caught 
their ear, and when it came in view began to hollg 
themselves hoarse as the croak of a jet-winged 
raven. 7 

Mile after mile had been scoured, and still the 
fox headed his enemies with unabated speed, ang 
unflagging ardour, and they with equal determi. 
nation followed in his wake. N otwithstanding, 
however, reynard’s desperate attempt to render the 
distance greater between his brush and the jaws of 
the hounds, it proved to be beyond his power, 
Flee as he did, the ring of their tongues was ever 
in his ears. There was no time for him to try any 
of his cunning and contrivance to elude his pur. 
suers. On he was pressed at ruthless haste, and 
but one minute’s hesitation would have lost him 
every hope and chance of escape. Through deep 
and dark woods he raced, trusting to find a friendly 
and open earth, but Mike’s spade and pickaxe had 
clicked among the pebbles before the moon sunk 
in the broad light of, to him, this ill-fated day; 
and scarcely had he leisure to fly from the closed 
entrance, than the crash of the bush, twig, and 
underwood, announced the near coming of the 
pack. For now their ringing cry was stilled, save 
an occasional note from a leading hound to mark 
the road, and even this was given breathlessly. 
Thus the pursuing and pursued sped swiftly on, 
while the grains and atoms ef the measure of du- 
ration were heaped upon the shores of time until 
the day began to sink upon the quicksand where 
ages lie buried and swallowed up. 

“ There'll be few to tell the end o’ this,” said 
Job to Master Tom, who still rode by the side of 
his stirrup, although the galloway had long since 
felt the smart switch from his rider, as a stimulant 
to his flagging exertions. 

“No one’s in sight,” replied his companion, 
“except Jem.” 

“ Of course he is,” rejoined the huntsman. “A 
Sykes is never out !” 

“ But he’s spurring hard, I see,” returned Master 
Tom, glancing a look behind him at the redoubtable 
whipper-in. 

“ Then it’s a toss-up if he sees the finish,” added 
| Job; “ for when Kitty Clive wants the gafts, she 

must be all but blown to the last sob.” 

“Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” shouted a voice not two 
hundred yards ahead. 

“ By Dolly and the devil!” exclaimed Job; 
“ we're close to his brush now.” . 

To the well-known view-halloo the hounds 
threw up their heads, and swept forwards, withs 
sudden rush, through a strong thickset hedge. 

“The sooner a beaten fox is killed the better, 
said Job, driving his rowels deeply into the flanks 
of his horse, and, bursting through the 
like a flash of light, he headed the hounds, am 
lifted them forwards with all the speed their long 
and fleet gallop had left in them. : 


“Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” cried he, taking’ off hit 


cap, and pointing te reynard, as he was 
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prush draggled upon the ground, and his tongue 
hanging from his jaws, dead-beaten from exhaus- 
tion. The hounds viewed him in a moment, and 
each raced with his fellow to be the first in pulling 
him down. 

« Who-whoop !” hallooed Job, exultingly, as 
Prudence dragged the fox backwards, in a faint 
and last attempt, in his clinging struggle for life, 
to gain the top of the wall; and then a score of 
eager jaws and greedy stomachs completed the 
work of death and annihilation. 

“ By the saints!” ejaculated Job, handing the 
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brush to Master Tom, who almost wept for joy as 
he received the trophy. “ By the saints!” re- 
peated he ; “ you won it! and I’ll say it now, al- 
though considerably spent for wind, that you'd make 
many a fellow, longer in the leg, and fuller in the 
tooth, feel as if he'd been split up the back, and all 
the starch of conceit taken out of him: that’s my 
opinion,” coneluded Job. 

With this flattering compliment, Master Tom 
turned his pony’s head towards the Range, not less 
proud than a hero crowned with laurel. 

( To be continued. ) 





THE DREAM OF CONSTANTINE, 


BY GEORGE PAULIN, 


Taz moon still trembles on the ocean stream, 
While blushes from the east the dawning beam, 
And like the smile of Age at Childhood’s play, 
Soft blend the kindling and the fading ray 
On the blue bosom of the Belgic* bay. 
The stars that burned and flashed beneath the waves 
Now hide their light in Ocean’s secret caves ; 
And gentle winds that slept beneath the moon 
Breathe to the morn a bird-awakening tune, 
Sweet odours wafting from the fragrant west 
To fan the plumage of the eagle’s breast. 
For, lo ! with dawn’s young brightness on its wing, 
Mirrored amid the moonlight flickering, 
Shines the proud bird of Rome, reflected far 
And manifold—a multitudinous star. 
Rome’s naval armament in wedge array, 
Bireme and Trireme crowd the spacious bay : 
And camp along the beach, the strength and boast 
Of Rome—her western legionary host, 
Quadrate and girt with rampart, fosse, and tower, 
Sleeping in proud security of power. 
And there, like slumbering earthquake, sternly rest, 
‘Neath the Pretorian eagle’s waving crest, 
High hearts from Ister’s source, and Scythian wild, 
From dark Meotis and Pelorus mild, 
The veteran might of Gaul, the spears of Spain, 
And the fleet archer of Sarmatia’s plain. 
Sleep rules the camp. From silent gate to gate, 
Few eyes upon the rosy morn await ; 
But busy dreams of wild and heady fight, 
Of love’s young rapture and of home’s delight, 
Offriends on sunny isle and savage coast, 
Of pomp and triumph, hover round the host. 
* But slumber seals not with its poppied hand, 
The eyes of him who leads the martial band ; 
He hath outwatched the watches of the night, 
And left the tents, when gleamed Aurora’s light, 
To seek the shore and feel the morning breeze 
Come with its freshness o’er the silent seas. 
The majesty of Rome, those silver hairs 
Hath girt with empire’s diadem and cares : 
But empire’s pomp, without its pride, hath been 
years enthroned upon that brow serene ; 
And high resolve with patient meekness grace 
Each wasted lineament of that pale face, 
thought and suffering worn, where faintlier gleam 
fires of hope than duty’s colder beam. 
"Tis his intent, ere night’s first watch, to land 
His mighty host on Albion’s friendly strand, 
To vindicate the might of Rome, and save 
fair possessions of her island slave 
From savage hordes in northern glooms that dwell, 
Nor heed of Roman name the magic spell, 
boast unconquered freedom and a throne, 
Amid the tameless wilds of Caledon. 
Now pacing slow, with lonely step, the strand, 
‘ad musings cloud his aspect pale and bland; 
eens 


* Anciently Bel xtended to the Pas de Calais, which 
vas called Fietom. Belgteamn, ” 








And care and sorrow mingle in the gaze 
Bent wistfully along the eastern maze 

Of golden woods ; then sadly turned to meet 
The moaning waters splashing at his feet. 

His heart is with his son in lands afar, 

Young Constantine—unmatched in eastern war, 
The loved, the brave, long girt by faithless guile, 
By friends that wear a dagger in their smile, 
And the dark snare of unsuspected spy, 

Who reads foul meaning in a despot’s eye. 

Might he not deem—that anxious sire—even now, 
His gallant son, with pale and tortured brow, 
Writhing on rack, or waging hopeless fight 
With Libyan monster’s vast and hungry might ; 
Or doomed in Nicomedia’s vaults to groan, 
Where lonely echoes mock the captive’s moan. 

He little weened that gallant youth had passed 
The tyrant’s spider toils around him cast ; 

Had ’scaped by night the leaguer and the wall, 
And heard at dawn pursuit’s despairing call ; 

Had sought the strand which raging Bosphor laves, 
And dashed aside its madly foaming waves ; 
Through fair Byzantium spurred his Arab steed, 
Nor mid the Thracian torrents slacked his speed ; 
Had tracked the labyrinth of Dacian woods, 

And crossed Pannonia’s howling solitudes ; 

In Alpine torrents bathed his courser’s breast, 

O’er Alpine snows with tameless ardour pressed : 
And while his sire by Nicomedia’s wall 

Still deemed him pent, had gained the camp of Gaul. 

Checking his steed on gently sloping side 
Of steep that overlooks the camp and tide, 
Untired, o’erjoyed, the youthful warrior kneels, 
And pours the silent joy his bosom feels, 

In holy orisons, with vows address’d 

To Jupiter, the wisest, greatest, best. 

Then rising, ere with filial haste he cross, 

To hail his anxious sire, the guarded fosse, 

He leads his panting Arab forth to breathe 

The freshening gale that curls the wave beneath; 
And scans the while, with keen and curious eye, 
Ancestral Rome’s severe simplicity 

Mirrored around—unlike the pomp of war 

The Asian loves beneath a softer star. 

No shows of Orient splendour flout the day 
From tented shore and vessel-laden bay ; 

No silken sail, no painted uereme 

Flush with a glow the ocean stream : 
For Chlorus’ eye no martial train 

Than Casar would have led and Cato le 


The sire and on appanatber-o sarees Hart 
Of recognition thrills from heart to heart,— 
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’ They meet, embrace, and yom ps tears of joy 
Course down the tracks of grief annoy ;) 


And 


With of gratitude and love 
Then follow Som as 
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The lamp of life kept 
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Of disappointment’s dark and baffled wile ; 

Of fortune’s lengthened frown and later smile ; 

Till, from the camp, the voice of many lands 

Borne on the gale, proclaims the mustering bands. 
But, ere the sire and son, long-parted, haste 

The balm of rest and sweets of power to taste, 

They court a dim and lonely shade, remote 

From martial music of the elarion’s throat, 

Awhile of themes to talk whose echo hung 

On every breath of fame and every tongue. 


CONSTANTIUS. 


My son, vague rumours oft have reached our ear, 
Watchful alike to tales of hope and fear, 
That more than once thy guarded steps were seen 
In the false temples of the Nazarene. 
CONSTANTINE. 
Rememberest thou Valerius ! 
CONSTANTIUS. 
Valens’ son ? 
Thy childhood’s playmate, youth’s companion, one 
Beyond his years in valour, goodness, grace, 
Heir to the stainless glories of his race ! 
CONSTANTINE. 


His love seduced me once with curious eye 
To scan the rites of Christian mystery ; 
But not,—though words of wondrous power he plied, 
J'o join the followers of the Crucified. 
CONSTANTIUS. 


That noble youth, so gallant, good, and true, 

False to his patrial Gods. Apostate Jew ! 

Unheard of sorcery ! But what befel ? 

Did not the pitying heavens dissolve the spell ? 
CONSTANTINE, 

He died a Christian and a Roman too: 

To honour, virtue, love, and friendship true. 

The dear companion of my soldier life ; 

I watched the agony, the bitter strife 

That passed within—ere, self-denied to fame, 

He bore with dauntless breast the badge of shame ; 


1 watched him dungeoned deep with taunt and sneer, 


And sought the vault to soothe his wounded ear, 
But found him calm: his looks, his tones, were mild ; 
His eagle eye, from which had oft recoiled 

The foes of Rome, with gladness, kindness, beamed, 
And love and pity ;—from his lips then streamed 
Strange words, most musical, but wondrous strange. 
He would not—earnestly he breathed—exchange 
One lonely hour in that cold, silent cell, 

With proud Galerius in his pomp to dwell. 

And while his features shone with heavenly glow, 
He prayed for pardon to his bitterest foe. 

Then spoke of Him who died his soul to save, 

Of fadeless crowns, and bliss beyond the grave. 

I marked him last upon the fatal sand, 

With folded arms in calm composure stand, 

Girt by the cruel eyes of gazing crowd, 

All Nicomedia’s honoured, fair, and proud. 

On ebon throne apart Galerius sate, 

The brute dispenser of a brave man’s fate, 
Grasping the fatal signal to unchain 

The hungry monster of the Libyan plain, 

And quivering as he bent with eager haste 

The sweets of torture and of blood to taste. 

But ere it fell, before that ebon throne 

Knelt a fair form, pale, trembling, and alone : 

Each anguished feature for the hero pleads; 

With fervour she recounts his gallant deeds, 

And prays for time. “ One hour—one minute more, 
He will recant the vows he rashly swore, 

On Jove’s high altar sacred incense burn, 

And to his old Penates fondly turn.” 

Galerius grimly smiled. “ Recant,” he cried, 

* And have thy honours back and plighted bride, 
Nay more, a brighter wreath thy brow shall twine, 
Than e’er hath graced the noblest of thy line.” 

One gratefal gaze through strong affection’s tear, 
To her than life and fame more prized and dear, 





———— 
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The Christian gave, then firmly, calmly spoke, 
“ Would that kind Heaven had spared this fina] 
Loved though my country be, and well her fues 
May tell how in my breast her image glows ; 
Loved though my life and honour, which I sought 
Adventurous, where stainless valour fought ; 
Loved though my friends, and she, from whom to part 
Wrings the last life-drop from my bleeding heart : 
Yet all, yea all, on earth of fair and bright, 

Would I renounce, with Heaven’s own blessed light 
Than breathe one thought against the holy name 
| Of him who bore for me the guilt and shame, 

Of him whose badge I bear; whose power I pray, 
Rome, with her subject thrones, erelong may sway.” 
The signal falls, the lion roars, and round ; 
The wide arena sweeps with lashing bound, 

Then, crouching, eyes the youth with sparkling glare, 
And ere the maiden’s shriek of wild despair 

Died on the shuddering breeze, has fiercely drunk 
The life-blood streaming from his gory trunk. 

I left the spot in tears with deep disgust, 

That thus the brave should fall for bigot lust; 

And deemed the savage heart and bloody hand 

That urged and led the wild infuriate band, 
Fraught with a darker crime than e’er hath been - 
Stamped on the memory of the Nazarene. 


CONSTANTIUS, 


Ha ! Constantine, methinks the magic art 

Of Nazareth hath coiled around thy heart ; 
For more than wisdom’s calm philosophy 
Speaks in thy pleading tones and kindling eye. 


CONSTANTINE. 
Forbid it, sire; I still with reverence kneel 


Before the shrines that saved our common weal ; 
But doubts that cannot, will not be represt, 
And sad forebodings oft torment my breast. . 
Since the last night I slept on Asia’s coast, 


A wild, tumultuous dream my spirit tossed. 


Methought before me, through the dusky air, 


A mountain loomed, vast, formless, wild, and bare ; 
Its huge, unshapely mass commingling blent 
With shadowy plain and scowling firmament. 

A dreary, dark, and lifeless waste around, 

From which recoiled all sense of sight and sound, 
Filling the soul with images of fear— 

The Infinite —the Desolate—the Drear. 

At length the gloom grew wonted, and I spied 
A yawning rift within the mountain’s side, 
Whence, dimly visible, there seemed a ray 

To struggle faintly outward into day. 

Though strangely thrilled, I tracked that herald light 
Through fearful depths of nature and of night, 
Where keenest sight no limits could descry 

To the vast glooms that rolled unbrokenly, 

And reached a spot where, meeting on each side, 
And overhead, the cliffs advance denied. 

Low stooping, stung by bold desire, and dread 
Of evil hovering round my fated head, 

I scanned the rock; the trembling light revealed 
A stone of adamant, with jasper sealed. 

I touched it—back the rocky barrier flew— 

A world of wonders flashed at once to view— 

A dome magnificent of burnished gold, 

Whose vista far beyond my vision rolled 

In splendour unsurpassed, increasing still; 

To which the pomp of Rome’s palatial hill, 

And all in orient realms of wealth and pride, 
Are but the streamlet to the ocean tide. 

Its roof of richest diamond, poured a blaze 
Beyond the boreal moon’s untempered rays : 

Its golden floor and walls were interlaced 

With chrysoprase and ruby brightly chased ; 
And thrones stupendous, ranged in endless line, 
Like pyramids of fire appeared to shine 

With fearful lustre, shooting tongues of flame 
Athwart the glowing roof’s majestic frame. 
Upon those fiery thrones sublimely sate 

The hallowed forms we dread and venerate, 
The gods of high Olympus. Strange to tell, 

I felt the presence of the Terrible, 
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THE DREAM OF 
{nd could not kneel! I gazed on brows divine, 
Unterrified, and saw their eyeballs shine 

With brightness unconceived ; but wild the glare ; 
Torment, suspense, and fury mingled there. 

Nor long I gazed, when moaning thunders spoke 
Ip dread articulate voices, and awoke 

Deep, hollow echoes; words of more than fear, 

Of more than agony, assailed my ear: 

Strange words of destiny, and heaven and hell, 

Of doom and torment inexpressible ! 

Fury and hate against some awful One 

They durst not name, and his Eternal Son ; 

And some unfathom’d, dark, mysterious, plan 

Of wondrous glory, and of love to Man. 

Nor ceased the tones, when lo! a fire-tipp’d wand, 
Held o’er the shapes by an invisible hand, 

Each head touch’d lightly : sudden, from his throne, 
Sank each celestial to the pavement, prone : 

Nor there remain’d ; but rose, in horrent guise, 

In form of hideous snake, with flaming eyes, 

On coiléd tail, and hiss’d with forked tongue, 
Writhing, as if with keenest anguish stung. 

A sudden darkness veil’d them from my view ; 

A sudden blaze of light, and all was new. 

Aloft, amid the winds of heaven, I stood 

On mountain peak, in silent solitude, 

Whence visible afar, beneath, around, 

Rome’s empire stretch’d to its remotest bound ; 
From ice-bound Thule, to the horrent steep 

Where Mauritania’s giant guards the deep: 

From Hyperborean waste, to where the smile 

Of endless summer gilds the fount of Nile: 

And, strange to tell, not lessen’d to the view 

In size, nor indistinct in form and hue. - 

Unveil’d' before me stood, minute or grand, 

The marvels infinite of sea and land. 

I gazed from clime to clime ; and as I gazed, 
Mysterious sights my spirit sore amazed : 

For, following man, or near, or side by side, 

In city, waste, or on the ocean tide, 

Were myriad beings flitting far and*near, 

All unperceived by human eye and ear— 

A host unnumber’d as the gems of dew ; 

Rapid as light from clime to clime they flew: 

Of multifarious form, complexion, size ; 

Of purpose one, though veil’d in many a guise ; 

All beni to arge, in every tribe and clime, 

The tide of human wretchedness and crime. 

Beside the aged priest, of savage mien, 





They stood, amid the depth of torests green, 
While warrior hosts devoutly danced around 
Tosoothe kind heaven : for heaven,they said, had frowned; | 
And human scalps on oaken branches hung 

Beside a blazing pile on which were swung 

Capacious hurdles filled with living crowd 

Of shrieking victims wreathed in smoky shroud. 
In other plains, with howling bands they pace 

The blood-stained snow-track and the naked waste, 
To lonely village unprotected, where 

Slept age and childheod void of fear and care ; 





And leaped with joy while murder bared the knife 

To slake its burning edge with human life ; 

And watched triumphant, when the deed was done, 

A votive pile red reeking to the sun 

Of mangled limbs, which one who seemed a king 

Of that strange host ascends on silent wing, 

As altar meet, in whom my startled ken 

Descried with awe the King of Gods and Men! 

Sad from the sight, to genial climes I turn, 

Where holier vows are paid and altars burn, 

Where genius smiles upon the pomp of art, 

And charms its fierceness from the savage heart. 
lificent rose empire’s central throne; 

In dazzling glory tower and temple shoue ; 

Pride walked with power in every golden street, 

And wealth its wonders lavished at their feet ; 

And o’er the peopled hills and ancient stream 

Imperial grandeur flashed its purple beam. 





But shone no more on trophied arch and dome 
The olden glories of almighty Rome, 
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And sadder scenes than flout the polar rays 

Her halls of marble lent my sickening gaze : 
Unblushing vice in Priesthood’s sandals trod 
Before the shrine of Rome’s avenging god ; 
And even beside chaste Vesta’s holy flame 

| saw foul scenes of unimagined shame. 

With bitter grief and dark forebodiug gloom, 
Where Cato lived I on virtue’s tomb, 
And felt as though the pall of finished time 
Oershadowed Roman might and Roman crime. 
Nor lent the wide domains that own her sway, 
To light the cloud, a solitary ray ; 

Vice, multiform, before me *bodied stood 

In peopled city vast, and lonely wood ; 

In palace, sacred grove, and hallow’d fane, 
From Nile to Ind, from Ind to utmost Spain : 
And still, where’er the eyes of Murder gleam’d, 
Where’er the blood of mangled Virtue stream’d, 
Where’er the poison’d tooth of Falsehood stung, 
And Treason o’er his mesh delighted hung ; 
Beside the shrine where priests betray’d their trust, 
Beside the haunt of guilt, the couch of lust, 
Luring to crime by some mysterious spell, 
Exulting watch’d, the shapes invisible — 

Not all unmark’d before, in form or hue, 

If magic art hath limned her wonders true; 

For urging darkest deeds appear’d the train 

Of forms divine that walk the starry plain, 

The gods infernal, and the sacred throng 

To whom the slyvan solitudes belong, 

With myriad shapes commingled, never known 
To Painter’s art, nor carved on Parian stone. 
Sudden they vanish’d, and the dream was new,— 
Two mighty hosts, embattled, met my view, 
Warring upon a wide champaign; and there 

I seem’d the ensign of command to bear, 

To guide and mingle in the strife, and feel 
Tumultuous joy amid the clash of steel. 

The martial myriads of the west were mine, 
The might of Spain, the legions of the Rhine ; 
But far outnumber’d by the hostile bands 

That wore the gaudy plumes of Orient lands, 

A host interminable stretch’d afar 

To the remote horizon’s cloudy bar. 

I felt the shock of battle, heard the cry, 

The shriek, the war-note, wildly rend the sky: 
Strange fires within me burn’d,—-I1 burst alone 
Amid a thousand foes, who closed upon 

And hemm’d me round. With effort fierce but vain 
I madly strove my faithful ranks to gain. 

My steed lay gasping on the gory field, 

A hundred spears were lock’d within my shield, 
A shout of rage and triumph round me burst,— 
“ Avenge the gods on him by Heaven accurst !”’ 
I gave myself for lost ; but still repell’d 

The mortal stroke, the maddening onset quell’d, 


| And look’d to heaven for aid :—when on my sight 
| A distant glory beam’d intensely bright,— 


Far in the deep blue sky amid it shone 
A blood-red cross, with words inscribed thereon, 
“ By this, thou lt conquer.” Sudden as it gleain’d 


| It vanish’d, and as instantaneous stream’d 

| Upon my soul unconquerable might. 

_ Again I rush’d unto the stormy fight, 

| Bore down the gathering foes, and cleft a path 
| To friendly spears amid their baffled wrath. 


And once again I felt the mingled war, 


| Like ocean roused by some tempestuous star, 


Heave wildly to and fro. But dimness grew 
Over my sight, and darken’d form and hue: 
And faint became the sounds, and fainter still, 
Like moaning winds along a distant hill. 

At length upon my ear no murmur broke 

But sounds of rushing waters, and I woke, 


CONSTANTIUS, 
'T is strange, my Constantine,——but yet ’t is vain 
Keenly to sean the phantoms of the brain ; 


But wise to wait the light, that on its wings 
The Mystery-revealing Future brings, 
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CAMPAIGN IN IRELAND, 


BY THE WIFE OF A COLONEL. 


(Continued from page 653 of our October Number.) 


Tue Scots Greys were stationed two years at 
Cahir, and, long as the time appeared in prospect, 
it passed quickly enough ; and so much kindness 
and hospitality was shown to the regiment from 
first to last, that the band had no inclination to 
play “ Be gone, dull care,” when they marched for 
the last time through the town. ‘To me the great 
charm of the place, was the perfect novelty and the 
wildness of all around, I hear the town is im- 
proved and modernized. It would scarcely be an 
improvement to my fancy ; for it was the strange 
oddity of every thing which was my delight and 
amusement. And the lower classes—I liked their 
character ; and the warm-hearted attachment of 
their dispositions, I think, might be improved and 
softened into something exalted, were kindness and 
consideration, such as is shown towards the pea- 
santry of England, also practised towards them by 
the higher orders in Ireland. In my walks to and 
fro from the barracks to the town, I used often to 
join and enter into conversation with the women 
in their long blue cloaks returning from the mar- 
ket, and have had them for my companions during 
my walks, much edified and entertained by their 
answers to my numerous questions. I remember 
an old woman saying, after one of my long chats, 
“Sure, you are an English lady ; none of our own 
country talk to us so friendly like.” How pictu- 
resque is the manner in which the Irish peasantry 
wear their large ample blue cloaks, making them 
serve as bonnet and cap! Many a beautiful 
Spanish-looking face have I seen peeping beneath 
their folds. The character of the costume has also 
the power of giving a very Madonna-like expres- 
sion to many a fair countenance. A most useful 
piece of dress is this same blue cloak. It serves 
many a double purpose ; very often covering a 
form which can boast of very little clothing be- 
sides ; perhaps a tattered petticoat, and nothing 
else ; also serving the turn of the blanket at 
night. 

My children, particularly one little girl, at- 
tracted the peculiar attention of the people about 
us. The child was very beautiful, and her curly 
hair and peculiar expression, struck them as a 
likeness of the infant Saviour. Many were the 
blessings poured upon her. The women would 
stop, almost prostrate themselves, and make the 
sign of the cross, and end by spitting over the 
child’s head, which we found was intended as a 
charm to keep the evil spirit away. 

During our stay at Cahir, amongst the agreeable 
acquaintances I made, I derived more than gratifi- 
cation from my intimacy with the inmates of 
K y, the seat of Lord D , formerly the 
hero of Egypt. His lordship’s confirmed bachelor 
habits were rather interfered with by his having 
invited two beautiful nieces to take up their abode 
with him ; and it was rather amusing to witness 








the struggle between feminine refinement and the 
rackrent habits of an Irish establishment. How. 
ever, never did I enjoy any thing more than the 
frequent visits I paid to K——-y. The distinguished 
old general had substituted for his warlike pur. 
suits, books and literary studies. A most eccep. 
tric, but delightful companion, he truly was ; ip. 
tellectual to the highest pitch, and retaining, to 
an advanced age, his taste for refined literature. On 
joining him at the breakfast table, he was often to 
be found with some Italian author in his hand, 
which he had been studying with delight for hours, 
and enjoying the beauties of its pathetic verse with 
all the feelings of a sensitive woman. This afforded 
an amusing contrast to his rough short bitter man- 
ner to strangers, and those he did not particularly 
like. Lord D was especially hard upon the 
follies and finery of the young soldiers of the pre- 
sent day. I remember a speech he made at his own 
dinner table, before a large assembled party, to an 
officer, who was giving himself airs and abusing 
his present county quarters. In a loud voice, but 
with a sly smile on his countenance, he called from 
the top to the bottom of the table,—“ I say, what 
does it matter whether it is at Clonmell or at 
Brighton that the boys call out as you pass, 
‘There goes the blackguard —————/” |] 
should imagine that the grey hairs of the host 
alone prevented the discomfited hussar from tak- 
ing umbrage at this over true thrust of the caustic 
veteran. 

I have the remembrance of the old lord most 
vividly before my mind, sitting at his breakfast 
table, in a room which would certainly have been 
| the better for a new carpet, and curtains not quite 
so dilapidated ; in short, a little new furniture and 
/new paint might have been desirable, and a less 
heterogeneous set of breakfast appointments might 
have suited better the establishment of a noble earl. 











However, such improvements, or rather, as he 
| would have styled them, innovations, never entered 
| his head. I can see him now with his pig-tail, 
_ and shabby surtout coat, his shrewd and intelligent 
| countenance enlivening and even giving an air of 
refinement over all around. He was ever sur- 
rounded by heaps of letters, for he could number 
-amongst his almost daily correspondents the 
| highest both in rank and intellect,—royal dukes, 
statesmen, authors ; indeed, fair and noble ladies 
were amongst his constant correspondents—poli- 
tics and the news of the day being the burden 
of their song ; and it was a rich treat to listen t 
his clear, though often bitter views upon all sorts 
of subjects; general topics, or the more weighty 
matters of church and state. 

K—y is, I hear, modernized and new furnished, 
and, I daresay, altered into a comfortable abode, 
which in my days of visitings there, it certainly was 
not to those who study luxury ; but I should miss 
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the eccentric old lord, who looked so completely in 
character with the musty furniture and dingy 
walls ; and I should miss the two fair beings whose 
beauty and accomplishments shone with redoubled 
Joveliness in a sphere which seemed so little suited 
to their appearance,—All is changed.—Some are 
dead,—and with 





“ Many pleasant things, 
Have gone the way of all the earth 
On time’s resistless wings.” 





Whilst stationed at Cahir, we made an excur- 
sion to Killarney, and a pleasant trip it was. 
Tbree of the officers accompanied us; and I 
know not when an expedition ever more fully an- 
swered in every way. The weather was beautiful, 
and for a wonder, in those mountainous regions, 
we had not a drop of rain during the whole week 
we remained in that vicinity. Nothing can de- 
sribe my delight and astonishment at the su- 
blimity of the scengry belonging to the Lakes of 
Killarney; and, never having seen any thing at 
all to equal it, [ could not imagine it were possible 
to be surpassed, 

On approaching the Lakes, the coup d’wil is 
very remarkable, from the variety of the foliage of 
the woods that clothe the hills; the abundant 
mixture of the arbutus with the forest trees ren- 
dering the effect novel and most strikingly beauti- 
ful. ‘There never was any thing so splendid as 
the growth of this shrub tree in the soil. The ro- 
mantic beauties of Killarney have been so often 
and so ably discussed, that I will not attempt my | 
feeble description. To me all seemed fairy land ; 
and the legends of the Lakes, told over and over 
again, by the boatmen and guides, with an enthu- 





silastic emphasis, which to an English ear seems 
far more impressive from the intonation of the | 
brogue, were all swallowed with breathless atten- | 
tion, and were listened to as reality—told on a| 
spot which looked indeed the favoured precincts of | 
vomance, O’Donoghue’s spirit seemed to wander | 
by one’s side up the mountains, along the valley, 
upon the water, and in the islands; for you are | 
sure to find every where some object connected | 
with the spirit chieftain of the Lake. The guide | 
and boatmen will point out O’Donoghue’s horse, | 
his prison, his stable, his library, his table, cellar, | 
lis honey-combs, pulpit, and broom, &c. | 
The existence of this spirit is firmly believed by | 
the peasantry, and, indeed, there are people of edu- 
cation who do not hesitate to express their opinion 
4s to his periodical appearance. All this romantic 
superstition only enhanced the magic charm of all 
around; and then the delicious air of the finest 
autumn weather—the notes of Spillane’s har- | 
monious bugle “ rousing the echoes of the mighty | 
hills,’ the objects of stupendous magnificence | 
which passed before our eyes as we floated up and | 
down the Lakes, filled the heart with a feeling of | 
‘tense enjoyment, never to be forgotten. Even | 
now, I can recall to my mind most vividly the | 
thrilling sound of the echo from the far-famed | 
Eagle’s Nest, that most famous and wonderful of 
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mountains,” producing effects of sublime grandeur 
utterly indescribable. 

Our dinner on a chosen island was not one of 
the least of our enjoyments. Hunger added greatly 
to the zest of the repast, cooked by the turf fire— 
the delicious salmon, fresh caught and roasted on 
arbutus skewers, which are said to give a peculiar 
flavour to the fish—the potatoes never boiled so 
well! 

Then our pleasant evening at the snug inn, en- 
livened by the pipes of the celebrated Gandsey. 
In his hand the instrument is one of extreme 
melody, and it is a rich treat to hear him play. 
He is blind, and must now be very old ; but when 
I saw him his countenance was most expressive, 
and his demeanour particularly agreeable and 
gentle. I would give much to hear once more 
some of his descriptive strains. 

The only subjects I had for disgust whilst I 
was at Killarney were the beggars, and the church- 
yard at Mucross. It was sacrilegious to see 
skulls and bones of the dead lying about in all 
directions, truly a revolting sight to the beholder. 
Some time after our visit to Killarney, in the but- 
ler’s pantry I was startled by seeing a skull, which 
I found our servant had picked up at Mucross ; 
and there it was, amongst the spoons and forks, 
polished up, and shining almost as bright. I 
wonder to whom it originally belonged. 

As for the beggars ! it seemed that all the mon- 
strosities and /usus nature of the kingdom were 
collected amongst the tribes of miserable creatures 
who flocked round the inn door; certainly such 
deformities must be indigenous to the soil of 
Ireland, for nowhere else are they to be seen in 
such abundance, at least in public. One wretched 
being having thrust two handless stumps into the 
carriage window, one of the party questioned him 
as to the origin of the misfortune, the answer was, 
*¢ Sure the pig nibbled them off when I was a babby 
in the cradle.” The pigs must have had a busy 
time of it, considering the number of legs, arms, 
noses, ears, &c. that were missing. 

From Cahir the Scots Greys went to Dublin; a 
change, and not to me an agreeable one, from 
Cahir, where I had become quite at home. One 
large garrison town is very much like another, 
and all my fun was over, for the wild Tipperary 
life was exchanged for balls and parties, and all 
the routine of a gay city. We were quartered in 
the Royal Barracks, and my chief amusement was 
the various military bands, which were certainly 
very enlivening. I was particularly delighted with 
the réveil/é, which was played under my window 
by the splendid drums and fifes of the foot-guards. 
It was charming to be roused every morning from 
my sleep by these truly martial sounds ; but un- 
fortunately, in about a month’s time I ceased to 
hear them—their power of awakening me had 
passed, and to my despair I rarely heard them—a 
strong proof of the force of habit, for certainly the 
noise was sufficiently loud to rouse one of the seven 
sleepers. A governess who arrived from England 
was almost frightened out of her wits by the fierce 


the Killarney echoes, when Spillane, the prince of | roll of these loud-sounding drums, She told me 
bugle-players, sent forth his “summons to the | afterwards, that on recovering her senses after the 
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first stunning effect, she began to remember that | There was a desolateness about it which Cahir qiq 
she had heard that soldiers always had to march at | not possess: besides, I had made friends there , and 
the beat of the drum ; so she got up to prepare for | had not the inclination to form fresh ties in my 
a sudden route. The entertainments at the Lord | new quarter. However, still I was very sorry 
Lieutenant’s are all conducted so exactly like those | when the moment arrived, and we were to leave 
every where else, that I remember nothing worthy | Ireland. I had passed nearly four years of muci 
of remark. No impression of them is left on , peace and happiness. I liked my cheerful regi. 
my mind, except in one instance feeling very dence in barracks, and the stirring scenes anq 
uncomfortable, being in bodily fear of having sounds around me, and felt a reluctance to retury 
to walk through a long saloon by myself, on once more to the dull propriety of a house in a stree 
the cesasion of one of the large dinners given at or square. Certainly, England looked very clean and 
the Castle to the military. It seems that ladies rich when welandedat Bristol : aresidence in Ireland 
are taken out according to the seniority of their makes one appreciate England's superiority in every 
husbands in the army-list. One by one, my com- cultivated grace ; and I felt very proud of my coun. 
panions were all handed off. I sat watching, with | try, when the Irish nurse asked whether it w as not 
fear and anxiety, all the gentlemen severally ap- all a gentleman's park we were driving through, 
propriated. Not one seemed to be left for me. I | Weymouth, that dullest of watering-places, was 
was in despair, wondering how I should manage | my destination ; and the next year Brighton; and 
to walk through that vast space a// alone by myself, | there we thought it best to remain, and cast anchor, 
when, to my joy, a little old man, in black, sud- | our family being too large to move about with 
denly appeared to my relief. Never, I am quite | comfort. There ended my military campaign, and, 
certain, was his small arm seized upon with such | I may add, my days of unmixed happiness, It 
empressement. <A feeling of triumph swelled my | always gives me a melancholy feeling when I hear 
heart as I dragged him off to overtake the rest. of an officer quitting his profession to go on half. 
We spent the summer at Kingstown, a very | pay: the premature termination of a career is ever 
pretty bathing place, and from thence made excur- | to be lamented, particularly one in which habits 
sions into the beautiful county of Wicklow. and tastes must have been formed which unsuit « 
The next year we went to Cork. We were to | person for any other life. 
have gone to Dundalk ; and I wish we had, for all A soldier, one feels, should “ die in harness,” 
sorts of evils befell me on the long journey. A | However, this cannot always be; but I would ad- 
child was taken ill with the scarlet fever, and we | vise wives never, from motives of self, to urge their 
were forced to leave her at a dirty inn, with the | husbands to quit a sphere which has become to 
governess, who was obliged to pin sheets over the | them a second nature. In marrying a soldier, a 
top of the bed, to prevent the dirt and cobwebs | woman has embarked upon an uncertain sea ; 
from falling down upon her. The head-quarters | sometimes smooth sailing, but often to be tossed 
were at Ballincollig, a few miles from Cork. I | about. It is a life, however, which brings . 
had a good house in the: barracks; but I never | many compensations ; so, to cling to it as long 
liked my residence there as well as Cahir, though | | possible, is the parting advice of A Colonel 
the country was wild as my heart could desire. | W2fe. 


_ oe 





STANZAS, 
SUGGESTED AT THE FESTIVAL IN HONOUR OF ROBERT BURNS. 
BY THE REV. GEO. HILL. 
I. Few sympathies could once command, 
And little hope inspire,— 
Ah, such, I trow, in every land, 
The fate that waits the lyre. 
In the gloom of the tomb, 
When the minstrel fades away, 
We raise then, our praise then, 
Above the insensate clay ! 
And now upon the banks and braes, IIL. 
“ Where Doon rins wimplin’ clear,” Is this the lowly cabin, where 
We come, with glowing hearts, to gaze “ Dawn’d that immortal mind” to care, 
On all that meets us here: And mirth, and bliss, and wo ? 
To wander, and ponder, These are the fields, and this the stream, 
And breathe the glorious name Where, rapt in sweet poetic dream, 
Of Burns, who, by turns now, His heart began to glow! 
. oe . 
Is Scotland’s pride and shame! And lo, the monument that telle 
II. How tuneless now the tongue 
Behold, what thronging thousands come, That sang “ auld Coila’s plains and fells,” 
From stately hall and cottage home, In death-defying song! 
To join the Féte to-day! “ Mair speir na, nor fear na,” + 
They think not of the “ nameless wight,” He ’s safe from friends and foes; 
Whose wondrous intellectual might | Till the chime of closing time, 
And soul- awakening lay His name still dearer grows. 


Se — on 


* The ancient name of k ‘airhead, a a yromontory on the necth-s eastern 5 eves of ioe county of Antrin. 


+ Ramsay quoted by Burns in the pistle to Davie. 


We come from Ulster’s distant shore, 

Where the gray cliffs of huge Benmore * 
In frowning grandeur stand: 

By mount and river, wood and plain, 

We ’ve heard the ploughman-poet’s strain 
Throughout our native land. 
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A TEACHER'S JOURNAL. 
brry BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A DRESSMAKER’S DIARY.” 
ak (Continued from page 650 of our October No.) 
esi- Miss Broapway has appeared, and I sit down to | the idea of her making them into ringlets ; a tense 
and describe the evening :— white skin ; and a few streaks of red in the cheeks: e 
turn “ The liitle sitting room” hasa black and green ; all this stood at the door a moment, made some H i 
reet carpet, dark blue walls, dark green valances, no | odd gesticulations, and then tripped forward to ee 
and curtains, a large closet, some chairs, and a table | meet Mrs. Wells, kissed her on both cheeks, and i at 
land with oil-cloth cover. Before the fender is a second | shook both her hands. Then the talk flowed on ih eae 
very piece of carpet, of the same pattern as the first, | again. “Well, here we are at last! Shocking iy aby 
oun- and laid over it by way of hearth-rug. Mrs.Wells | weather! My curls must be all out! I’m sure I te 
; not sat before the tea-tray, which was on the table, | look like a fright. Well, never mind ; so we ’ll ‘10 Boge 
ugh, drawn near the fire. Miss Ebbs went up to her, | sit down. How nice and comfortable you are ee 
Was took her hand, said Good-evening, and kissed her. | here, Mrs. Wells. I’m sure I often envy you. You ih 4 itt 
and As Miss Phipps did exactly the same, I thought | and your girls—I call you girls, you know, because H! a 
‘hor, there would be something remarkable in my mak- | you seem to be like daughters, really like daughters. The 1 
with ing an exception, so I did so too. I find that half | But who have we here?” This long speech was ae 
and, of what is done here takes place for the same rea- | interrupted by repeated Oh’s and Ah’s ; but only if ; 

It wn. It poisons all intercourse ; but I can't help | when Miss Broadway wanted an answer could she 
hear it, We were all three invited to sit down, and | be prevailed upon to stop for one. I was intro- } 
half- then Miss Phipps said, “ You expect Miss Broad- | duced. Miss Broadway told me she would sit by ' 
ever way, don’t you, Mrs, Wells?”—‘“ Yes, my dear.” | me, took my hand, and asked if we should not be | 
abits Both the teachers smiled intensely. Mrs. Wells | friends, and make those two jealous. “‘ Why should 
uita @ sid, “Are you glad ?”—*“Oh, yes, very! she is | they be jealous?” said I, with no more animation | 

# such a good friend of yours!”—(Once for all, | than I really felt; and that was little indeed. a | 

38," neither Miss E nor Miss P—— uttered a | “O, you! really you’re too cold a creature for a | 
d ad- single sentence the whole evening that would not | me. I don’t know if I'll have any thing to do i 
their | require, when written, a note of exclamation, so I | with you.” I had read/y nothing to say ; and the ' 
he to shall not take the trouble to set them down any | complimentary or kindly speech with which I 4 
ler, 8 more.) Mrs. Wells said, ‘ She’s very kind, and I | might have answered, appeared to me so cold, after 'f 
808 ; particularly wished her to come this evening, in | the preceding conversation, that I “ answered with é 
ossed order to talk about a little party I wished to give.” | never a word.” Mrs. Wells began. “ But now, f 
Sits —‘A party, Mrs. Wells! ! ! !”—Both teachers | Miss Broadway, tell me whom I shall invite to 
ng as stid this, and I give them two notes of exclama~ | meet Mrs. Walton, on Wednesday ?””—*‘* What ! 
onel s tion a-piece, and two more understood. ‘They are | you’re for being gay again, eh? Well, well.”— 


the last I will give them.—* Yes, a small party ; I | “ First of all, will the Weazens come ?”’—“ O yes; 
daresay you will know on what account, Miss | why not?” “But if Mr. Sterling ‘s here ?”— 
Phipps.” Phip. was “ sure she didn’t.” ‘“ Well, | “ Well, Mr. Sterling’s not so very frightful.”— 
Imust say I am surprised! I thought you'd been | “ But the Weazens think we pay him too much 
more intimate terms with Mrs. Walton ; you | attention.”—“O, you must not leave out Mr. 
seemed to take such interest in the child!” ‘* Well, | Sterling. I’m sure the young ladies won’t be con- 
I must confess,” said Phippy, “ I,—she did tell | tented.” “O, Miss Broadway !” [the last sung by 
me something ; she said she should see me again— | two voices.] “ Well,but I can’t offendthe Weazens. 
we had so much to say.” “QO! and so you knew, | Mr. Sterling is very good, but he likes to talk a 
Miss Phipps,” said Ebby, looking reproachfully. | great deal ; to be sure, what he says is very in- 
Phippy smiled. ‘ Perhaps you know who’s io be | structive, and we always listen to him; but the 
invited,” said Mrs. Wells.—“O! dear Mrs. Wells, | Weazens don’t like it.”—“ Well, that’s true; you 
how can we know that?” “ Hush, there’s some | must set him to talk to the girls.” “O, but we 
omecoming to the door! Miss Ebbs, take the | can’t Jeave him to them.”—“ O yes, we can; you’ll 
candle, and,”—‘*O dear, Mrs. Wells, if it should | see I’ll manage it.” “ Will you? Now there’s 
bea man!” Well, what then, my dear?” | a good creature.” ‘ Now, there’s another thing : I 
“O! what nonsense,” said Phippy, who seems to | saw the new pupil at church to-day, and I guessed 
have the idea that men are like mermaids, often | you’d be having a party. But what sort of crea- 
heard of, but never seen, and took up a candle, and | ture is her mother?” Mrs, Wells looked annoyed, 
went. Some salutations ensued in the passage, | frowned, made signs, and then answered, “ O, 
and then an uninterrupted flow of talk from a| Miss Phipps says, a very amiable lady. Miss 





” 


' strange voice, which continued even to the room| Phipps knows her very well.” Phippy confirmed 
toor; nay, into the room. It stopped suddenly | it ; and then underwent a cross-questioning from 
+ «8 Miss Broadway presented herself. A green silk | Miss Broadway. How long had they been ac- 


dress, which she had held up in walking, and which } quainted—had Mrs. Walton a husband living ; 

would not go down again; a large collar, which | and, on receiving a negative answer, Did she live 

hed hed a shawl. ever. it ; three stiff yellow curls | in lodgings—was it not better to live in lodgings— 

each side of her head, which made me laugh at | did she live where she had lived with her — 
VOL. XI.——-NO, CXXXI. 
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Phippy was as desirous to tell, as Miss Broadway 
to hear ; and it appeared that Mrs. Walton could 
not bear to quit the house where her happy days 
had been spent; besides, in lodgings, she would 
have no room to accommodate a friend ; and then 
she was very fond of a garden, and said sometimes 


her daughter when she was married. Miss Broad- 


way played with her fingers on the table ; nodded | 
on this point, she must make a few remarks ty 


at Mrs. Wells, as if she said, “ Good ;” and then 


observed, Well, I really think we ought to | 


endeavour to give Mrs. Walton any pleasure we 
can have to offer, and try to make her cheerful. 
Perhaps she may find some friends here, who 
knows? You must show her, young ladies, that a 
husband is not the only good thing in the world ; 
though I pity her for having lost one, poor crea- 
ture.” All vowed to do their best; took their tea; 
and then, as if it had made them rather drunk, 
began unintelligible allusions and an interminable 


titter. Many names were mentioned, which I have | 


forgotten. I began to yawn, and wish myself 
away; and had actually canvassed in my own 


mind whether Mrs. Wells were favouring me with | 


this “evening society,” or I was doing duty, and 
might not leave my post. In the former case, I 
intended retiring ; but had not had time to settle 
it, when we were dismissed with the words, “ Is 


it not time for the children to go up stairs, my | 


dear?” addressed to Miss Ebbs. Miss Phipps rose, 
too; so that I found I should be more remarkable 
staying than going, and gladly went. 

Am I different from other people? Misses E 
and P—— were so interested in the visit, that they 





began to dress for it at three o’clock in the after- | 


noon. Perhaps 7 shall, when I know the people 
better. But what point is there in Miss Broadway’s 
character on which to hang a feeling? She is not 
even hateable. But I will give over wishing for 
things I cannot get, and try to be content with 
what I have. I will make interests of my own, 
if I can't take up those of other people. It is a 
pity Miss Everard is a pupil. Still, there I am 
wishing again! What an imbecile employment is 
this! For the present, I see nothing to take in- 
terest in but my pupils 
I'd forgotten that. 





Feb. 14.—I1 wonder if I have never accomplished | 


any thing good in my life. And if so, if I felt as 
tired and dispirited while working at it as I do 
now with these hopeless girls. 

Feb. 15.—I1 have thought again about improve- 
ment. I had above two hours to-night quite to 
myself, but I did not know exactly what to do ; 


so I determined to consider of it, and sat looking | 
on the bright lights and dim walls, in a rather | 


melancholy, but delightful state of quiescence, till 
it was time to go up stairs. Though I did no- 
thing, I believe the rest did me good. 
cool wind in a fever. 


Feb, 16.—Pray God I inay never get into a state | 


of quiescence again! One is too harshly dragged 
out of it. 


must improve myself. 


Mrs. Wells “ wished to speak with me” this | 


morning ; asked me to sit down; said she was 
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| glad she had made my acquaintance ; that ] ¢) 


filled my duties well, and to her entire Satisfac. 
tion. That I did not make friends among the 
pupils, a thing very much to be avoided ; and thas 
she hoped, in return, I should soon learn to like 
my fellow cnstructresses. (Mrs. Wells always pre- 


she would never quit the house, till she gave it to fers a long word toa short one.) hat perhaps I 


might make other acquaintance: there were many 
interesting people came to her house; but thai 
—— 


me, and indeed that was why she had sent for me 
She had seen last night that I was not much used 
to society : I did not know how to make myself agree. 


able ; but, nevertheless, this is one of the first 


duties in company, particularly for women. This 
last clause made my head turn round; partly from 


‘its being unintelligible, and partly because J 


| 


caught a glimpse of a meaning which made me 
choke with passion. LTasked why particularly for 
women? Now, my dear, don’t begin to dispute: 
I dislike disputing; I believe it oftencr happens 
because people are bent on maintaining their own 


opinion, than when they wish to learn what js 


right. It is another very unfeminine habit; and j 


-am sorry to see it in you.’—I asked which was 


the first one, as I had not heard it mentioned— 
** Do not take one up so, Miss Williams! You shall 
hear what the first is: it is your habit of attend- 
ing to yourself first in company, and, if the con- 


_versation does not happen to please you, of draw- 


| 


j 


| 
' 


ing yourself back, and giving yourself no farther 
trouble. Now I called you to recommend you to 
be more attentive this evening. Remember it is 
your first appearance here, and the impression you 
make will last a long time. Above all, endeavour 
to enter into conversation ; you are mistaken if 


you suppose it will be taken for a sign of wisdom 


yes, my ¢mprovement, | 


It was like | 


And I have found out at last how I | 


in you to be silent and contemptuous : it might do 
if you were an important personage ; but you are 
not independent, and must learn to be like other 
people.” I answered that I had little knowledge 
of society, and that I was so completely un 
acquainted with the subjects of conversation that 
I had found it most natural to remain silent. 
“ Most natural! but, my dear, that won’tdo, You 
must think of a little more than that. Now, for 
‘instance, if Miss Broadway were not very good, 
you would have offended her with your coldness 
the other night. As I said before, you should 
endeavour to make yourself more agreeable.” 
opened my mouth to speak, but could not tell 
whether to say that I had no intention whatever 
of offending Miss B., or, that she might Jus 
please herself as to whether she was offended of 
not. Both were equally true; but as I gave utter 
ance to neither, Mrs. Wells went on. ‘“ Now, mY 
dear, think of what I have said ; it is for your ow? 
I assure you you don’t know how 


The last words were pr 
be Now 


advantage. 
much depends on it.” 
‘nounced in that closing tone, which, like 
‘to God the Father,’ &c., warns people that the 
sermon is done, and that they may go home. 
took leave accordingly, and wrote it all down. 
can make no sense of it. Never was a new scene 
so unintelligible and self-contradictory to @ 

| ginner as this of improving myself is to me. 
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funny idea of making the opinions of other people 

the rule of my conduct ! ! The strange, new-fangled 
duty, that I, as being a woman, must make myself 
agreeable ! ‘Omitting the obnoxious or unintelli- 
ible clause, here are to be a lot of people in tole- 
rable health, and supplied with every thing the 
hostess can guess they want, and I am to play 
some antic or other which will make me agreeable. 
And that because I am dependent, too! If I were 
to pick out all the odd words and half sentences 
tending tv one certain conclusion, and could be- 
lieve they were meant to persuade me to the mode 
of conduct they recommend, I would outlaw 
Mrs. Wells as a contemptible hypocrite. No 
word of hers should have power to please or pain 
me; no persuasion would I listen to, no assertion 
would I believe. 


dependence to have influence on the sincerity of 
my behaviour. I will perform attentively the 
duties of third teacher: I will make the evening as 
pleasant to Phippy as she hopes it will be. I have 
only to stay in the other room and make the tea | 
and coffee for her; and for the rest, if any people 
of importance should happen to speak to Ine, 
preserve me from being agreeable !—Well it’s over, 
and I’m tired to death. 
say about it. Mr. Sterling is a tall thin man about 
forty years old. I can’t conceive why he should 
be supposed to have an antipathy to the Weazens, 
or they to him; but I have seen very little of him. 
Mrs. Walton is talkative and dresses gaily. The 
Weazens are genteel ; that is, their dress, gestures, 
and accent. I can’t speak for their ideas, never 
having had any of them under my inspection. | 
They drank tea, played—played and talked, till 
I was tired to death. 

Feb, 17.—Mrs. Wells is cross. 
why, but she told me at dinner 





that she did not 


hw te make them obey ; but, as to advice, she 
would wait to give it till it was asked. Then 
came several remarks on the advantages of expe- 
rence ; on the wisdom of profiting by the good 
counsel of those who wished well to us; and, finally, 
ahope that those who had so much confidence in | 
their own superiority as to reject all advice, as if | 
all the world were in the wrong except themselves, 

would only remember they made themselves re- 

sponsible for their conduct, and need not be sur- | 
prised if they were left to bear the consequences 
alone. I can’t remember a single word which 
showed that this was addressed to me. There 
were some /ooks, but the moment I noticed them 
they were changed. If I had been sure, at the | 
time, of what was meant, I should have had many | 
explanations to ask, and much to answer; but I | 
mly feel, by a sort of instinct, that I was the real | 
wubject of discourse, and the object of universal |, 

‘servation. I can easily conceive why all the 

thirty people sitting at dinner should wish to see | 
the effect of the sermon, and also why Mrs. W ells | 

made her discourse so indefinite that no answer | 

¥as possible. It would have been more effective, | 
Mthaps, on me if I had understood it,—D¢ rhaps ! | 


One thing is certain: my first | 
care this evening must be to allow no idea of my | 


I think I’ve nothing to | 


/ them in learning French. 
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Ail it could mean must have been to require some- 
thing of me, which either I will grant, or I won't. 
But these mysterious threats annoy me, till I am 
ashamed of myself. I can’t describe the inde- 
finite horror I have of finding myself guilty of some 
great impropriety which I have committed in spite 
of the advice of every body. But what is it, then, 
that I’ve done? 

Feb. 18.—It has a most curious effect on one’s 
feelings, to be looked at sideways by some two 
dozen of people ; as if I’d done something wrong 
but nobody would tell what. None of the faults 
I can guess I have committed would hurt my con- 
science much, and I care not a fig for any indivi- 
| dual opinion in the school; still I am annoyed. 
I have watched all day for a word of which I 
could demand an explanation, or even something 
which I could say I did not understand; but I 
perfectly comprehend every trite moral, and mis- 
placed truism which I hear. But what can they 
be aiming at ? 

Feb, 1Y—At last! O, I’m a fool! I see that 
the advice given me is wrong; that the condem- 
nation is unjust; that the judges are incapable ; 
and sti// I let their opinion influence me, and am 
frightened by their threats. But is there no such 
thing as right ? Can I not see it? Was I born 
so near an idiot, that all my ideas of right and 
wrong are false, and that Iam wholly incapable 
of conducting myself? God help me! If, with 
my own earnest thought, and deep interest, I can- 
not always find out the best way, who can do it 
for me? Most certainly no one can know my 
concerns so well as myself, and no one will think 
half so much about them. Well, then, I will fol- 
low my own conviction,—interpreted by Mrs, 








iW ells, “ do my own w he . Now, after all, whose 


I cant guess | 


way shoul I do? having settled it, I will 


| write down the ay tale and go to bed. 
wish to force her advice upon any one ; that, as | 
for those for whom she was responsible, she knew | 


I thought, this morning, very seriously about 
the zmprovement, Last uight I again spent two 
hours in thinking ; and to-day, recollecting it was 
Saturday, I came to the resolution to employ 
I therefore asked for 
an audience of Mrs. Wells, and told her that, with 
her permission, I would employ the two hours on 
Tuesday and Friday nights in my own room, as 
the two other governesses were in the school-room, 


-and the pupils were only employed in preparing 
their lessons. She asked me what I intended 


doing? I said, learning French. “ And do you 
think you can learn French with two hours in the 
week?’ [remarked that I should have four; that 
I had already made some progress; and that, 
finally, L could not entirely give up the idea of at- 
tending a little to my own improvement; that 
Mr. Ricard, the French master, had been so good 
as to say, he would give me his assistance, “if he 
ung have the honeur of teaching me his lan- 

age.” I proposed, therefore, to write transla- 
re or compositions, and to submit them to his 
correction, I believe my voice trembled a little 
when I made the melancholy sentence about “* giv- 
ing up the idea of my own improvement,” but I 
couldn’t help it. I have thought, and thought 
again, about it, I value my life, because I think 
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it offers me continually increasing enjoyment in 
the expansion and cultivation of my faculties. I 
rejoice in the consciousness of how much more I 
can see and feel now, than I could in my child- 
hood. I know that labour and suffering will be 
necessary for my future progress, as they have 
been for my past: but I must work and suffer in 
any case; and, oh, if I could only see what I shall 
gain! Perhaps patient application in the school- 
room may have a result some time; yet it seems 
to me that there is nothing to acquire but a habit 
of quiescence and mental inactivity. The most 
courageous spirit gets wearied with the eternal re- 
petition ; and what can be learnt? For my part, 
I am frightened when I think of the decrease of 
mental energy I have already suffered. I have 
been three weeks in resolving to do something. 
Ido not complain of my work,—every one must 
work,—but, oh, must I work for ever here? Iam 
so wearied of the round! I felt all this, and made 
a trembling snatch at a new idea, without knowing 
what I should get by the effort ; but so much de- 
pended on my success,—so many, and such bitter 
feelings were connected with it,—that I could not 
speak with perfect calmness. Mrs. Wells said, 
“Not quite give up the idea, my dear; I never 
wished you should. But why not write your 
translations in the school-room?” I said, after 
being there all the day, I found it a great relief to 
be alone. She interrupted me with, “ My dear, | 
wish you would endeavour to get the better of that 
disposition for solitude. Do you really intend liv- 
ing alone all your life? If you do, you must not be 
dependent, as youare now.” Istared, I had al- 
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their invariable commencement of a conversation 
with me ; however, I pressed to know in what I 
was strange, and, in answer, they pointed out many 
peculiarities in my behaviour on Wednesday night, 
I had not been in the room above half the time. 
Mrs. Weazen had asked about the new teacher 
and I might have got introduced if I'd been thero. 
Miss Phipps had presented me to Mrs. Walton, 
and I had not talked above half a minute with her 
before I ran off and never came near her again, 
Mr. Sterling was in the middle of a very interest. 
ing conversation, and every body was listening very 
attentively, “just as Mrs. Wells wants them to do,” 
and I had coolly declared I could not agree with 
lim! Whenever I talk to these people I always 
feel roused to a rejoinder at their very first sen. 
tence. It is, however, not quite intelligible, and 
I wait in hopes of an explanation. The second 
sentence is more provoking than the first; and in 
a little time I am in such a state of vexation and 
confusion that I interrupt the meaningless flow of 
words in a passion. Accordingly, I broke in with, 
“ Why, what in the world should I say ?”—*Wh 

need you say any thing?” ‘“ Mr. Sterling had ad- 
dressed me; he related what he called a curious 
fact, which I did not find at all singular, and then 
assigned a cause which I did not believe to be the 
true one.”’—“ Oh, if you contradict Mr. Sterling,’ — 
said Phippy;—‘* Oh, you’re a philosopher, are you?” 
said Ebby ; and I began to think the conversation 
was getting wholly unintelligible. I asked, how- 
ever, if my contradicting Mr. Sterling had offended 
Mrs. Wells. “No, not that in particular ; your 
whole behaviour, your indifference, your I-don'- 
know-what.” “In short,” I interrupted “ you wont 





ways thought that if I courageously bore the bur- 


den of dependence for twelve hours a-day, as I do | 


now, some little time might be allowed me to shake 
it off in,—were it only for the sake of standing 
erect, and taking a full breath. That the people 
I serve should be displeased with this recreation 
never entered my head. Mrs. Wells gave me to 
understand that it ought to have done, and that if I 
had not so openly set her advice at nought, she 
could have pointed out many things wherein I 
might have acted more advantageously than I had 
done. I stared again, and wished she would give 
advice more intelligibly. She answered, with con- 


siderable sharpness, “ No, my dear; I know too | 


well your manner of taking one up.’ I left her, 
with an indefinite wish to defend myself by a long 
speech which should explain all the points on 


which she has misunderstood me, and convince | 


her that I wes neither malicious, nor a fool. But 
no; her misconceptions are too numerous and 
strange, to be removed by any words of mine; 
besides, I get so excited in contradicting them. 
How is it possible to carry on a conversation, es- 
pecially a serious one, with a person who thinks I 
only wish to hear her advice in order to “ take her 
up.” 

I find this journal-keeping makes me peevish 
and excited, but I must set down a word or 
two of Misses Ebbs and Phipps. I asked them 
if they knew how I had offended Mrs. Wells. 
They told me I was a strange being. I was in- 
clined to say I had heard that before, it being 


tell me.” —* Well, you might be angry ; I don’tlike 
| to be so very plain.” I assured her I would not 
‘be angry. Well, then, the plain fact is, we can't 
tell what you're aiming at.’ The plain fad 
was more unintelligible than all the hints that had 
| preceded it ; I delicately hinted my want of com- 
prehension. “ Well, what do you intend to do 
here?”—*“Toteach.” “ All your life?”—* Most pro- 
_bably.” “Well, butnotinaschool?’—“No.” “Well, 
then, don’t you see that if you wish to better your 
situation you must attend to—you must think of— 
in short, you must endeavour to make an impres- 
sion.’ — Not at all,” said I, sharply. “ If I wish 
to found a reputation as a teacher, as I really do, 
I must be patient and industrious in teaching ; §12- 
cere towards the parents of my pupils, unmoved 
by the flatteries or attention of those whose opr 
'nions I cannot approve of; and, above all,” I 
added, using some energetic action as I got warm, 
| “T must not allow myself even the appearance of 
servility towards those whose wealth makes # 
easy for them to pay me for neglecting my duty 
and basely flattering their—” Miss Ebbs lookeds 
Miss Phipps, and Miss Phipps looked back agai 
I saw that I had betrayed an opinion for which 
| have only conjectures, but no proof; I saw, 00, 
| that my conjectural opinion was exceedingly offen 
| sive to Ebby and Phippy, (as indeed it ought 
| be ;) yet in my heart I believed it, and could not 
profess any other. I abruptly concluded with 
i remark, “ But you don’t think so.” This was worst 
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than all—tf they were likeme—I had cut off all hopes | patience in the school-room, but with my dear 
of intimacy with them forever. Howcould they pos- | little “ Histoire Naturelle,” Irequire none. I sup- 


sibly exchange an idea with a person who thought 
them incapable of comprehending what sincerity 


and independence of character were? By the way, 
[ remark, that what Mrs. Wells said is true: I 
make great use of the word “ independence ;” and 
itis because I think servility a fault to which 
those are strongly tempted who live in continual 
jntercourse with people richer than themselves. I 


think Miss Ebbs and Miss Phipps exceedingly ser- | 


vile. Well, ll go to bed. 

Feb, 20, Sunday,—and a happy day. I have 
mended my temper, and made good resolutions, 
more to the purpose than that of learning French, 
though that shall not be forgotten. We have been 
twice to church. 

that the ground is dry, and without frost. I 

fancied I saw some signs of Spring in the swelling 

buds, and I am sure the poplar branches looked 
yellow. Miss Phipps laughed at me, but Miss 

Ebbs said there was a Spring feeling in the air. 

Both of them complained of the wind, but only 

because it blew their hair about. Aftertea, I went 
up stairs to read, in my usual fashion ; but was so 
tired with the unusual exercise that I could not re- 
sist the temptation to the pleasure of stretching 
my limbs on the bed. It was delightful. The 

Spring feeling came back again ; I turned my face 
to the wall, and the changing light of the candle 
made shadows like waving branches. Then I 
imagined some water. I could not see it, but a 
dark wandering line marked its course, and I 
planted it with trees. One of them waved beauti- 
fully. It was a birch, with silver stem and float- 
inghair. In short, I grew silly, and am nearly so 
again. However, I am in a good temper, and 
have courage. Mrs. Wells is content with my 
teaching, and I will not despair, because she cri- 
ticises my behaviour. Ebby and Phippy are the 
easiest persons to live with in the world; and I | 
should never have complained, if I had not ex- | 
pected to find friends in my fellow teachers, and 
then drawn a picture of a friend to myself, who | 
should have no littleness, and no self-interest, | 
who should appreciate and encourage every noble 
thought, and inspire me with firmness in every | 
temptation. My companions are only like myself. | 
But, courage! I will get through the world yet, and 
“hold fast that which is good,” without a perfect 
friend to help me on. So once more to my little bed, 
andmygreenwall. I thought I resigned much when 
I gave up all hopes of walking out every day, but 
I find I have only concentrated the enjoyment. 

Feb, 21,.—I have been working hard at my 
translation, and have no time to write, and nothing 
‘osay. Good-night, my dear little Journal! 

Feb, 22,—To-day I have finished a very careful 
translation, and to-morrow Mr. Ricard comes. I 
find | only wanted something to do in order to 
work with courage. I have read a French book 
talf through. Every page seems to me a conquest. 
| will write no more nonsense about Ebby and 
Phippy ; they are very good creatures, and admire 
my patience in learning French exceedingly. This 
Patience is a little of a misnomer; ] use my 
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There has been so much wind | 


pose last week I should have got into a passion at 
their want of clearness ; but never mind, 

Feb, 23.—Mr. Ricard is all compliments. I 
tried to find out how far he spoke the truth, 
| but could not. However, he sha// speak truth, for 
| I will work like a tiger. It seems to me I have 
_made progress already. I read more quickly. He 
_ wants me to ¢a/k. I thought it nonsense to try to 
speak a language I don’t understand. I said one 
Pswae sentence, and he fell into raptures; and 
| hoped, “‘as I had done him the honour to choose 
| him for my teacher, he should have the pleasure 

of conversing with me in a little time in his own 
| language.” I can’t think how Frenchmen carry 
on a conversation, if they all wander from matter 
of fact as Mr. Ricard does, It shows a lively 
| imagination to be able to talk so fluently of “ things 
| that are not ;” but how do they know what each 
| other are talking about? What could I possibly 
answer to Mr. Ricard about the honour I had done 
-him in choosing him for my teacher, when he 
himself offered his assistance, because he knew | 
had no other means of learning? And if he has 
pleasure in conversing with me, which he has not, 
why not talk English, which he understands per- 
fectly ? 

‘eh, 24.—My courage is down. Ihave done a 
little French, worked hard in the school-room, and 
| passed the day without asingle stimulus of any kind. 
| Lreally believe I have not breathed more quickly at 
‘one time than another. But for this one idea of 
| French, I should be a walking corpse. Yes, I have 
_one more, to rest; I do not sleep, but I slowly 

grow back to my natural identity. 
| Feb. 25.—Mr. Ricard comes to-morrow, and if 








_ it were not for this idea, I would go to bed directly. 


Feb. 26.—He has been,—made his compliments, 
corrected my lesson, and gone again. I wonder 
why I had so much pleasure in French a few days 
ago. I know very well why I began to learn, 
and why I must go on. Still it is but work, and I 
am wearied to death! I will do none to-night, 
and contrive to write my Journal only twice or 
thrice a-week. 

Feb, 27.—The house has been very stiil all day. 
People dare not be cheerful; they can only be con- 
tent. There is a cold even grey spread over the 
house, and a deadly gloom has crept into my heart, 
come, | believe, from the contemplation of my two 
fellow-corpses, Ebby and Phippy. I have been 
having some conversation with them, in order to 
learn how they went dead. I complained of my 
unusual fatigue, on coming from church, and re- 
marked, with some bitterness, that living in such 
a state of weakness was losing half of life. “ Weak- 
ness,” cried Phippy, “ we all think you so strong!” 
—* Do you call it strong, not to be able to do the 
day’s work without being tiredtodeath?” “ Tired 
to death! You always do something after church; 
if I were to read, I should fall asleep in ten 
minutes.” This is true; but I thought it had been 
owing to the predominance of the animal in Phippy. 
But I have lately remarked it in myself. Does it 
proceed from fatigue? It certainly isa result of 
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her mode of life, in some way; for she says her- 
self she is quite different in the holidays. I cer- 
tainly grow like her; and, if I don’t sleep, I am 
still incapable of exertion. I shall not come easily 
by my French, it is certain; however, I must have 
it. I asked Miss Ebbs if it were not possible to 
find some amusement. She said it was Sunday, 
and I had no answer. I retreated to my bed and 
my French book. I did little, and when it grew 
dark, I lay down as before. <A red cloud was in 
the sky, and its light made the green wall look 
warm. I looked at it a long time till it grew 
black, and then wild changing figures passed over 
it, and at last it looked like a black pine wood. I 
could see no sunshine through it. 

Feh, 28.—Miss Phipps says Mrs. Walton is com- 
ing again soon. It is nota month since she was 
here before. My translation will be a very mo- 


derate one this week, and I can write no journal. | 


Indeed, I have nothing in the world to say. I sat 
biting my pen ten minutes before I knew whether 
to say any thing or not. 

March 1.—I’ve been reading over my journal, 
and find I’m a cowardly fool. To be sure, I am 
great in resolutions, but endless in complaints. 
This month I will only write what concerns me, 
and no peevish remarks on what does not please 
me, as if those who were not created after my own 
heart did me a personal injury by their existence. 
I will do my work and learn my French; and for 
the hopeless inanity of my life, Pll “clench my 
teeth and bear it.” 

March 2.—Ricard and French lesson. Compli- 
ments and nonsense. I can’t see that I make pro- 
gress, and I’m sure [ am as willing to see it as he. 


March 4.—I wrote nothing last night. I wonder | 
how other people do? They must have something | 


to live for. 
find it out. 


I'll watch every body I see, and try to 
Mrs. Wells I can understand ; she is 


no machine in the hands of another. She may win | 


or lose by each of her actions, and has liberty to 
choose and alter her mode of conduct. 
enough, 
ment, or room for interest, in doing just what Iam 
told? No one else does. I can’t exactly understand 
what object Miss Ebbs and Miss Phipps have in 
living; but I am sure it is not that on which they 
spend the greatest part of their time. They are 
jealous of each other as to the good opinion of their 
acquaintance, even of the pupils; but, if they had 
the admiration of the world, what would they do 
with it? They don’t enjoy society; nothing in- 
terests them in it but the business of maintaining 
their influence, and preserving the favour of their 
superiors. They take infinite pains to “ get intro- 
duced,” put on the smoothest manners, watch with 
almost trembling interest the countenance of their 
new acquaintance, and part at the end of half 
an hour with as many anxious good wishes and 
exaggerated compliments as if they were quitting 
a dear old friend. Then they goto the person who 
happens to be “friends” with them for the mo- 
ment, and give an account of the stranger’s dress, 
repeat some of her sayings, and conclude with 
guesses as to her amount of cash. If they should 


see her again, no subject is found on which they 


This is | 
But how must I find exercise for judg- | 
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_have a common interest; they neither confide a 
| feeling, nor communicate an idea.—But here I am 
complaining again! I will find something to liye 
for myself; and let that be enough. 
March 5.—I begin to like Mr. Ricard ; he gop. 
| rects my translations so severely. His habits of 
| complimenting have not spoiled him as a teacher 
| Then, he talks much better, and with more nature, 
in his own language thanin English. He said he 
| had another French book ready for me, when I 
_had done this I have. He spoke warmly in jtg 
| praise, and gave me a great wish to read jt, 
Here comes a new difficulty. I thought reading 
| was a cheap amusement, and that I could always 
| indulge in it. Now, I could certainly buy this 
| book, but Mr. Ricard will end it me. A few years 
_ ago, I should have accepted his offer without diff. 
_culty; but now, I am in doubt. I find every 
thing is done for something, and I don’t know the 
price. However, I will take it, and find it out, 
_It may be he meant it kindly. 

March 6.—“ Tired to death.” This is no abuse 
of language. I am wearied into a perfect indiffer. 
ence to every thing and every body. No wish, no 
hope is in my heart, nothing but a heavy weight 
of existence, which I wish I could lay down. 

March 8.—Yesterday I finished “ Abrégement 
de l’Histoire Naturelle.” So, now for “ Corinne,” 

March 9.—Reading French, 

March 12.—Mr, Ricard has corrected a very 
short translation; and is glad to see I like my 
new book. I have written nothing for three 
days. 

March 13.—Fine weather, and not too tired. | 
wrote my translation this afternoon, hoping it 
would be supposed I was writing religious reflee- 
tions ; but one of the girls came behind me, look- 
|ing as if she was merely walking about in order 
‘to learn better. She very soon communicated 
her discovery to half-a-dozen more, and I found 
| myself in a strange embarrassment. Without hav- 
ing done any thing wrong, I was forced either to 
conceal my work, like a guilty person, or to brave 
| the anger of my mistress, and the consequent dis- 
agreeables which, in this little despotic monarchy, 
always visit a person out of favour. I did neither, 
but told Miss Rydell (the snake who crept behind 
me) that she was old enough to see that such 
strict constraint was only necessary for children ; 
that reasonable people were only responsible to 
‘themselves ; that it was enough if Mrs. Wells 
were not disobeyed; and, moreover, that she had 
enough to do in guiding those who could not guide 
themselves, without—(here I stroked her chin)— 
helping those who could, and I had no doubt she 
‘had found it so. She was unusually flattered, 
and immediately communicated to me her very 
low opinion of Miss Ebbs and Miss Phipps, her 
doubts as to the infallibility of Mrs. Wells, and her 
very great satisfaction at the idea of leaving school 
next midsummer. I stood burning with shame, 
as if I had been in the pillory. I could not tell 
how it was, nor can I yet. I can’t see what I 
ought to have done! Out of my few hours in the 
week must I then sacrifice a whole afternoon 
stupid vanity, in obedience to other people's op!™ 
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ions? ~Mrs. Wells would tell me it would injure 
ner school! This is one of the difficult questions 
that make me low-spirited. People not born rich 
are forced to give up two-thirds of their waking 
hours for the benefit of other people, in order to 
earn their living. Do they only obtain permission 
to work by giving up their will, their tastes, their 
identity, during their hours of leisure? I begin 
to think this the case. I am sure Mrs. Wells 
rofesses much in which she is not sincere ; and 
she has the experience which I have not. And if 
she were to dismiss me, what should I do? Go to 
another school? *T' would be just the same there. 
Is there no other trade but that of teaching ? 
Here am I, with my hands and my head, thrown 
on the world for a subsistence! There are people 
weaker and less capable than I—I say it boldly— 
who are getting rich: cannot I get a aving ' ? I 





will work like a horse! I will live meanly! Is 
there no way? none but this, where I am forced ' 
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to steal a few hours for myself, and then to make 
a contemptible compromise with the malicious 
creature who had discovered the theft. M ly time 
was my own! My conscience is my own! And 
for other people to lay claim to them is tyranny. 

Trifle though it be, the short liberty on Sundays 
is invaluable to me. I cannot give it up. I 
wonder if Ebby and Phippy came to be so servile 
in the same way. More contemptible dissimula- 
tion than mine of this afternoon was never prac- 
tised. It appears, then, that only temptation was 
necessary to make me as false as they . To be sure, 
I looked down on them with infinite complacency ; 
and now feel that I am gliding rapidly downw: ards, 

and shall soon be on a level with them. In the 
name of God, who gave me capacity to appreciate 
something better, and a wish to imitate it, is there 
no salvation? I can no more give up my last 
remnant of freedom than my last morsel of bread ! 
Must I tremble for both before those whom I serve? 
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Tue protection of our pockets from pillage, is 
the great end of all constitutional and popular 
checks in the present age; it is, at least, a far 
more important one than the protection of our 
persons from tyrannical violence. The age of 
fraud has succeeded that of arbitrary power. We 
are not imprisoned without trial; we are not 
quartered on by dragoons; we are not driven to 
sek refuge in caverns and holes, because our 
religious opinions are different from those of her 
majesty and her majesty’s ministers: but we are 
not without our grievances, in that we toil hard, 
yet are cheated out of a large portion of our fair 
earnings. We are not subject to iron coercion ; 
there are no chains on our wrists ; no bars drawn 
across the door; yet are we not less securely 
encircled by the pliant meshes of the financier’s 
net: it yields wherever we press against it ; but 
we cannot escape. ‘Take the Income-Tax Act, 
for instance. Widow Jenkins has an income of 
£40 a-year, derived from money invested in four 
joint-stock companies. The income-tax is deducted 
from each dividend of £10 as it is paid to her. 
Widow Jenkins lives in a free country, “the envy 
of surrounding nations, and the glory of the uni- 
verse.” She is represented in Parliament, or she 
is presumed to be represented there; and she is 
told that that is precisely the same thing as if she 
were actually represented. These are not the days 
of ship-money and of benevolences, when the sove- 
reign pounced on a subject’s goods and took them 
Without a vote of Parliament. The tax was vol- 
untarily awarded by the Commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, exercising 
the power which every inhabitant of this empire 
Widow Jenkins not excepted, has, not to be taxed 
without his or her own consent. If Widow Jen- 
kins considers herself aggrieved, the law is open to 
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her. She will find the law embodied in an act of 
a hundred and ninety-three sections ; and what of 
it isnot there, she will find in two acts of William 
Pitt’s time, which are declared to be a part of the 
Income-tax Act, in so far as they may be of ser- 
vice in carrying it out ; or, in other words, when- 
ever any official who is paid highly for making 
himself acquainted with them, and has nothing 
else to do, finds any thing in them more stringent 
than the provisions of the new act. If Widow 
Jenkins has been accustomed to read law books, 
and has a very clear head, she will be able to 
master some of the sections of the act, at the rate 
of a couple of hours per section: we say some of 
them ; for there are many of them in which able 
lawyers have been from the beginning, and still 
are, entangled. This is the net that has been 
spun out to its hundred and ninety-three sections, 
and knotted with incomprehensible law terms, to 
catch Widow Jenkins, and such like fish; and if 
she get out of it without some friendly aid, she is 
a wiser woman than we take her to be. There 
will be many escapes from the general sweep made 
by such a net ; but of the £5,249,260 which Mr. 
Buchanan says the income-tax produced in 1842, 
doubtless a considerable portion was made up of 
the money levied on persons who were entitled 
to be refunded on grounds of exemption, but 
who, from a failure to master some part of the 
hundred and ninety-three sections, have been 
unable to recover their cash. The system of 
sweeping those who are liable, and those who are 
exempt, in one general haul, and allowing the 
latter the privilege of escaping, was wise, after the 
wisdom of this world. Where the statesman’s 
view was to collect revenue, without any regard for 
those from whom it was obtained, the plan was 
ingenious—smart, as the Americans would call it. 
Had the object been to deal fairly and kindly by 
those on whom the tax was laid, a different system 
would have been adopted. Instead of every clause 


being made dark and incomprehensible, the whole 
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would have been rendered as clear and simple as 
possible ; and instead of the burden of pleading 


the exemptions being-thrown on the shoulders of 


the poor, and in general uneducated people, who 
are entitled to them, it would have been the object 
of the anxious solicitude of the officials. 

The great art in modern finance, is to make 
people believe they are not paying when they are 
paying ; the art of hiding the pea. The success 
with which it has sometimes been accomplished, is 
wonderful. The national debt has been the sub- 
ject of the boldest manceuvres in this science ; and 
while people have been handing over the labour 
of one day out of their six—of fifty days out of their 
three hundred to pay it—they have been told that 
it costs them nothing; nay, in some more than 
usually courageous hyperbole, they have been in- 
formed that it isa gain to them; and they have 
believed all this! Worthy Mr. Justice Bailley, 
an able, sagacious, learned lawyer, adorned his 


charges to the grand jury at each assize, by a lec-. 


ture on the incalculable blessing of possessing a 
national debt. The first impression on the simple 
mind, when it is informed of a debt, is, that there 
is somewhere or other a creditor, with certain 
powers and means of judicial execution against 
the debtor; and the feeling with which most 
people who remember their youthful impressions, 
recollect having first contemplated the national 


debt, is that of a palpable sum of money, due to | 


the man in the moon, or some palpable and dis- 
tinct creditor, who may have recourse, by execu- 
tion and arrest, or something of that kind, against 
the nation, if it do not pay. Having penetrated 
no farther than this wide notion of national debtor 
and creditor, an old lady in Aberdeen, somewhat 
renowned for her sagacity, and emulous of the 
fame of a Hamilton, concocted and published, in 


a middle-sized pamphlet, an infallible plan for | 


paying up the national debt. 1t was founded on 
the project of all the ladies in the kingdom uniting 
and disposing of their ornaments, and paying the 
creditor with the proceeds ; as if all the jewels in 
the country, bringing their retail price, would 
have paid a year's interest of the debt; as if a 
purchaser could be found for them without going 
to the moon, or that other place, wherever it be, 
where the creditor lives ; and as if the subjecting 
our sweet country women to the hardship of living 
without their ornaments, would not be a mere 
clumsy shifting of the present operation of the 
debt, the evil of which is, that it deprives us of 
many things which we would otherwise possess. 
It is strange, however, how much of genuine 
truth there is in the first rude notions of political 
things. The first notion of a duty on corn is, that 
it must tend to starvation; and when the whole 


complex question has been sifted by political eco-_ 


nomy, and separated from its chaff of fallacies, its 
“ protection to the native agriculturist”—its sup- 
porting “the manufacturer's best customers, the 


home market,” &c.— it is found to be precisely what | 


it was in the eyes of the first meal-mobs—a law for 
producing starvation. So of the national debt — 


those who have got a glimmering of light are they 
who go astray, deceived by fraudulent guides, pre- 
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tending to show them the way. They are showy 
that there is no external creditor demanding the 
money of the country—it is merely a method of 
distributing the property of the nation. The fund. 
holder—and you are perhaps a fund-holder your. 
self—has bought with his money a portion of the 
annual income of the country. If it goes from 4 
who makes it by selling stockings to B, B bays 
stockings from A, and A gets it back again; jt 
does not go out of the country ; therefore, it is no 
loss to it, no pressure on any body, and po 
ground of complaint. Yet a farther scrutiny 
brings back the primary and simple notion, that a 
debt is a debt, and that a national debt is rather a 
hardship than a blessing. It is true it does not 
come in the same form. The vision of the debtor 
scraping together his annual interest, and the cre. 
ditor ready to pounce upon him for the principal, 
vanishes. The term debt is found not to be the 
proper term. The national loss would be the more 
expressive one, for it is all paid already—paid for 
ships of war, rations and accoutrements to soldiers 
—bullets that have been discharged, gunpowder 
that has exploded, contracts, in which the nation 
has been cheated by tailors and victuallers, and 
subsidies, in which it has been cheated by kings, 
The right of the fund-holder is the mere distribu- 
tion of the burden; cheating him might alter its 
incidence, but would not make it the less a na- 
tional grievance—a grievance dating from the 
| times when the capital of the country, accumulated 
‘during hundreds of years, has been scattered to 
| please the ambition of a minister, or to support 
despotic principles throughout Europe. 

The main collateral evil attendant on the na- 
| tional debt is, that the adjustment of its pressure 
requires a vast system of taxation, and that the 
_ larger is the amount of taxation, the more room is 
there for juggling with the people’s money, and 
turning it to evil purposes. The collection of what 
is called “the necessary revenue” is the excuse 
under which many imposts for sinister purposes 
'are justified. An Excise police and a Customs’ 
| coast-guard are tempting instruments for the per- 
formance of all kinds of financial trickery. If it 
had not been for the great prohibitory and re- 
strictive system established as to commerce in ge- 
neral, for the avowed objects of revenue, would 
' the landlords of the country have dared to propose 
a restriction on the importation of food? A fair 
and honest tariff, for the sake of revenue, would 
be that which should bring the largest sum into 
the coffers of the country with the least pressure 
on the people. there is any source of income 
' which is found to bev exatious by its inquisitorial 

machinery —to be demoralizing by its influence m 
| enhancing the price of innocent luxuries, or to be in- 
jurious to industry and enterprise —such a source 
of revenue will be avoided by a philanthropic finan- 
cier, and courted by one who has sinister objects. 
How much the former character has been impre 
| on the proceedings of our statesmen, a perusal of Mr. 
| Buchanan’s recent work on the Taxation and Com- 
| mercial Policy of Britain, will bring home to the 
conviction of every reader. It is not the produc- 
tion of an alarmist, or of a violent partisan of any 
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class of political opinions. It is not written with | lightly on the rich, who use the finer teas, and on whom 


the view of aiding or of opposing any party in the 
state. It is a simple analysis of our financial sys- 
tem, in which its various elements are tested by 
those rules which the author’s experience and 
observation have taught him to be the best adapted 
to the good of the community. No one who is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Buchanan’s literary and poli- 
tical history will suspect him of an inclination to 
express his political opinions in strong language : 


hut indignatio facit rersum, and as the iniquities | 


which his philosophical analysis has brought to 
light, have risen up before him, they have extorted 
from him a strong expressive dignity of language 
befitting the importance of the occasion for its use. 

Can any commodity be found better entitled to 
the benevolent statesman’s favour than those herbs 
which, by the universal experience of the civilised 
world, give their consumers the greatest quantity 
of pleasure that is unaccompanied by a reaction! 
Let us see how our financial statesmen have dealt 
with these blessings of nature :— 


Of all the British taxes on consumption that on tea 
is perhaps the most objectionable : First, Because it is 
a great article of family expense, costly in its use, on 
which a light tax is more oppressive than a heavier tax 
on other articles. Second, The extensive use of tea 
eonduces both to the health and morals‘ of the people : 
it is the peculiar distinction of tea that it refreshes 
without intoxicating. It is not a filthy luxury like to- 
bacco. On the contrary, it is commended by the Ro- 
man historian, when he is enumerating its importation 
into Europe among the other advantages of the trade to 
the East, as affording “ an elegant repast.” In supplant- 
ing the use of beer and other beverages in the morning 
nd afternoon meal, its introduction has aided in the 


the burden ought chiefly to lie. Considering, besides, 
the nature of the article, the exorbitant duty is most 
objectionable ; and it encroaches deeply on the comforts 
of the community. The tax on salt, on pepper, or on 
tobacco, though greatly exceeding the original cost, 
does not impose any great additional expense on the 
consumers, and does not materially restrain the cen- 
sumption. But a lighter tax on so expensive a luxury 
as tea is more heavily felt, and enforces economy in its 
use, though it conduces, more than any other article, to 
comfort as well as to morality. In every view it is an 
| impolitic and an oppressive tax. The new duty of 2s. Id. 
| on the finer teas is, however, less in amount than the 
| former ad rulorem duty of 100 per cent ; and the price 
'has been still farther reduced about 20 per cent by the 
large importations of the free-trader. The consequence 
has been a great increase in the consumption of tea, 





| which amounted in the year 1841 to 36,675,667 Ibs. ; & 


| 
| 


| 





clear proof that it is by the high price that it has been 
all along restrained. 

Coffee, like tea, is an expensive article of consump- 
tion, which will not bear a heavy tax. Yet it has been 
heavily and very unequally taxed in this country. The 
duty has varied from 6d., its present amount, to Is. 7d., 
and even 2s. per lb. ; or from about 60 to 150, or 200 
per cent. Though possessing all the valuable qualities 
of tea, those high imposts nearly interdicted its use in 
this country. Nothing more clearly exemplifies the bad 
effects of exorbitant duties. On an article in such great 
demand, and so expensive, the duty should never have 
exceeded 20 or 30 per cent ; and it appears from ex- 
perience, that a higher duty will not yield a larger 
revenue. The tax was raised from 6d. to 104d. ; in 
1796, it was raised to ls. 5d. ; and in 1804, to ls. 79d. 


| Under the pressure of those heavy duties, the consump- 


| 
} 
| 


improvement of domestic manners ; andif its price were | 


lower, it would rival even more effectually the use of 
ardent spirits, that fruitful source of moral debasement. 
Inevery view, therefore, this article ought to find espe- 
tial favour with the rulers of the land, and to be lightly 
taxed. It has, however, been very heavily taxed in 
this country, at the rate of 100 per cent. ; to which 20 
per cent. has been added by the tax on sugar, and for- 
merly other 20 per cent. by the monopoly of the East 
India Company. So heavy a tax was calculated to 
check the demand fur so expensive an article ; and ac- 
cordingly its consumption does not appear, any more 
than that of sugar, to have kept pace with the wealth 
and population of the country. In 1803, when the duty 
was raised on the finer teas to 95 per cent, the consump- 
tion remained stationary for seventeen years after, at be- 


| creasing. 


tion remained stationary while the population was in- 
It amounted, in 1789, to 930,141 lbs. ; and 
in 1807, the vear before the duty was reduced to 7d. it 
had only increased to 1,176,164 lbs. The moment this 
depressing load was taken off, the consumption bounded 
up as with an elastic spring to 9,251,837 lbs. its amount 
in 1808. The duty was again raised to ls. in 1819 ; but 
was finally reduced to 6d. in 1825, when the annual 


consumption rapidly increasing, amounted, in 1840, to 


tween 20,000,000 and 21,000,000 Ibs. In 1817,it amount- | 


éd to 20,619,455 Ibs. 

When the monopoly of tea by the East India Com- 
Many was abolished in 1834, the tax of 100 per cent, 
was repealed; and new duties were imposed : on Bohea 
a duty of ls. 6d. per lb. ; on Congo and the finer teas, 


“3. 2d.; and on the finest, such as Souchong, Gunpow- | 


der, &c. 3s. The difficulty of classifying teas according 
to this new scale gave rise, as was alleged, to frauds on 
the revenue by the importers of tea ; and the discriminat- 
ing duty was relinquished for a duty of 2s. 1d. per 1b on all 


28,725,735 lbs ; and the duty of 6d. produced, in 1837, 
£675,120 5 and, in 1842, £740,053 ; a clear proof of the 
impolicy of the former duty of ls. 7d. which only pro- 
duced, in 1807, £161,245. The effect of the reduced 
duty on coffee, in increasing the consumption, was aided 
by a falling price; especially for about fifteen years 
after it took place, as well as by the prevailing taste of 
the community, which gave immediate effect to the 
lower duty. Tea and coffee possess nearly the same 
qualities, and appear equally acceptable to the public 
taste. The heavy duty, however, on coffee, and its high 
price, turned the scale in favour of tea, which accord- 
ingly had the monopoly of the market. The consumers 


| would almost as soon have given different prices for the 


i 


as. The great objection to this tax, as to all indis- | 


ttiminate taxes, except they are extremely moderate, is, 
that it presses heavily, where it ought to press lightly ; 
tad lightly where a heavier tax might be imposed. On 
the low-priced teas, such as bohea, it is equal to 150 or 
“ per cent ; while on the finer teas it does not amount 
wabove 50 or 75 percent. The duty is regulated by the 
gh-priced, when it should be regulated by the lower- 
Pieced teas. It is thus the reverse of being just and 
“wal, By raising the price of the coarser teas, it lays 
%e burden on the poorer or the middling classes, the 
chief consumers of those teas ; while it presses more 


| 


| 


j 


same qualities of tea, as a higher price for coffee. By 
the reduction of the duty and the price, coffee was, for 
the first time, placed on an equality with tea in the 
British market ; and the consequence was a sudden and 
extraordinary demand for this formerly forbidden ar- 
ticle. The consumption of tea was also increasing at 
the same time ; so that the falling price was diffusing a 
growing taste for both these luxuries: which, with the 
lower duty on coffee, could be used indifferently,—the 
one at no greater expense than the other. 

Coffee is a beverage, with the refreshing and 
stimulating qualities of which the working man cf 
this country has scarcely had an opportunity of 
being acquainted. When he has tasted it in the 
condition in which its powers are developed, the 
coffee-shop will be a formidable rival of the gin- 
palace. Its high price has made it be so amply 
diluted, that it has been generally viewed as an 
herb to Le diluted like tea, instead of being pre- 
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pared, as evety true lover of the bean knows it 
should be, in such a manner that its chief charac- 
teristic is its strength. There are many wise pre- 
scriptions for preparing coffee; but the wisest of 
all is the simplest, yet often the least attainable— 
abundance of the material. Nearly an ounce of coffee 
is required to make a drinkable cup of the bever- 
age; and, even at the present reduced price of the 
article, this, if accompanied by sugar, will cost be- 
tween 14d. and 2d. Admitting a fractional profit to 
the keeper of a coffee-shop, or to the perambulatory 
vender of hot coffee, 2d. per cup must be charged, 
a sum which the working man cannot readily part 
with. 

We will venture, at the risk of losing whatever 
character we possess for sobriety, to say a word for 
the reduction of the duty on wines—we mean 
those wines on which it presses most heavily. If 
we want a few bottles of the most ordinary wine 
of the Moselle or the Neckar, to quaff soberly with 
a friend in a hot summer day—such wine as we 
have taken choice goblets of, at fourpence a bottle, 
in the student’s way-side wine-house, when weary 
of long walking on the dusty German roads—be- 
hold the duty is just the same as that which our 
aristocratic neighbour pays on his Bourdeaux, at 
seventy shillings a dozen, or on his Madeira, at a 
guinea a bottle—in all cases it is eleven shillings 
a dozen. This is favourable to the excellence of 
the wines of our aristocracy ; for the higher the 
price paid, the smaller is the proportional inci- 
dence of the duty; and the grower being charged 5 
per cent of duty on his best wines, and nearly 500 per 
cent on his worst, has an inducement to send none 
but a choice article to such a market. We re- 
member a young Frenchman, who had good oppor- 
tunities of being well feasted at home, remarking, 
that he never knew what first-rate Bourdeaux was 
till he tasted it in Edinburgh.* This is a very 
pleasant circumstance, so far as it goes; but it 
might not be altogether beneath the notice of a 
financial statesman to think of the respectable fore- 
man, or clerk, or small shop-keeper, who might, 
with a decent pride that would for ever banish ar- 
dent spirits from his door, set before his guest his 
bottle of Moselle or Roussillon, purchased for a 
shilling. The use of the lighter wines is an anti- 
dote to intemperance. The inhabitant of northern 
France, or of the German wine districts, refreshes 
himself with wine at any time, from morning to 
evening, when the inclination occurs to him ; but 
he never becomes grossly drunken. Mercier, in 
his Tableau de Paris, mentions, among the ele- 
ments of the degradation of the Parisian people, 
before the outbreak of the revolution, the heavy 
endroit duties on wine, which gave an impulse to 
the consumption of ardent spirits. Even in the 
adjustment of the duties on this same article of 
ardent spirits, something might be done for tem- 
perance. Why should brandy and Hollands be 
charged the enormous duty of 22s. 6d. a gallon? 

* The new Athens is illustrious for this peculiar liquor, It 
{sa legacy of our old treaties with France, and the reserva- 
tion of the right to import French commodities at low duties. 
The taste has lingered on our lips, notwithstanding the 


stringent duties of “the British statesman.” Every reader will 
remember John Home's congenial lines on this subject. 








We are convinced that their introduction, under a 
reasonable duty, would be favourable to temper. 
ance. Wherever gentility and sensual indulgence 
come into competition on fair terms, the latter wil] 
be found making some sacrifices tothe former, J; 
the landlords’ determination to have the liquor of 
the people extracted from British grain alone, as 
their bread must be made of no other, in reality 
at the foundation of the enormous duties on foreign 
spirits and inferior wines? We suspect it is, 

We have moral (or immoral) courage enough to 
be the champion of another article, which is not 
very popular at this moment in the mouths of the 
tribunes of the people, but has long been, and will 
for some time continue to be popular in the 
mouths of the people themselyes—tobacco, Its 
filth and its costliness may be admirable subjects 
of denunciation by the spruce declaimer, who 
needs no other stimulant but his own vanity; but 
it is a hard thing to drive the last lingering luxury 
out of the working man’s cheerless home. It may 
be that he should not smoke tobacco—that he shouid 
betake himself to music, and attend soirées to hear 
about the degradation of his class from the prophets 
who are deigning to regenerate it. We shall not dis. 
pute the general question of morals and manners, we 
simply maintain, that it is no heavy crime for the 
working man to smoke his pipe,—that he should 
not be put beyond the pale of rational legislation 
for doing so,—that he smokes it now, and will do 
so for some length of time, and that it is, therefore, 
worth while considering whether the three and a- 
half millions annually paid tothe revenue for per- 
mission to consume the weed be a burden rightfully 
laid on. The German or Belgian artisan, in his 
moments of greatest destitution, would scorn to 
employ either the tobacco consumed by the British 
labourer, or the tube through which it is inhaled. 
Our continental neighbour smokes tobacco worthy 
of a gentleman at sixpence a pound, while our 
own artisan pays 4s. a pound for his semi-poisonous 
compound. When the Prussian’s pipe is extin- 
guished, he tosses out the half-consumed ashes. 
Poor as he is that is not worth a thought. But 
the free born Briton must hoard the filthy refuse of 
the substance for which he pays a duty of 1500 
per cent, and the tube through which he inhales 
it is reduced to the smallest possible length that 
he may not lose any of its stimulating influences,— 
we were going to call them virtues, but whatever 
they may be through the cherry stick, they are vices 
through the cutty. The duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco is 38s. a pound ; on manufactured tobacco 
it is 9s. No person who has tasted the fragrant 
weed abroad, will condescend to use British manu- 
factured tobacco, if hecanget that of any other land. 
Negrohead and Cavendish are the best tobaccos of 
foreign manufacture, and the extent to which smug- 
gling prevails in the tobacco trade is illustrated in 
the comparative abundance of these articles in the 
market, at a price below the duty. The “ know: 
ing ones” can obtain the genuine article from 
almost any tobacconist’s shop in the kingdom. 
If the tobacconist is asked how he can sell i 
at a price below the duty, he answers that he buy$ 
it at the sales of Custom-house seizures; but 
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Board of Customs cannot sell a seizure unless it 
pring at least the duty. The public sale of the 
commodity must proceed from the inability of the 
excise Officers to distinguish it from the home- 
made imitations. Of the extent to which the 
gmuggling of tobacco prevails, an abundance of 
curious information has been provided by a select 
committee of inquiry on the subject, presided over 
by Mr. Hume. We give the following specimen : 


The evidence of Mr. Horatio Nelson Davis, a tobacco 
proker of the firm of Davis & Co. in the city of London, 
snd paying, through his connexions, about 14 millions 
of the duty in a year, proves the varied and extensive 
manner in which smuggling is carried on. 

He believes that from 20 to 25 millions of pounds of 
tobacco are smuggled in one year; and he states at 
length the grounds of that opinion. 

There are many of the facts stated by Mr. Davis, in 
proof of the decided opinion he has given to the com- 
mittee, as of his own knowledge, of the extent of 
smuggling, that might be selected ; but a few may be 
stated, as they must tell powerfully with those who are 
most unwilling to believe in the extent cf the evil: the 
greater number of these instances having been confirmed, 
as far as it was possible, by parties who had been en- 

ed in those transactions. 

“Are there any absolute facts of smuggling which 
you can prove in evidence ?—Yes; the names that I 
mention will, I trust, be kept from the public; parties 
shall be sent for to confirm it. There was one person 
of Belfast : ‘ He was in the habit of making one voyage 
regularly from Holland every two months, and each 
time he brought 40,000 Ibs. weight.’ 

“At what time was this ?—‘ He has done this for the 
last four years, during which period he only lost three 
cargoes, Which were seized in consequence of informa- 
tin. The loss to the revenue, by this one party, per an- 
num, was about £65,000, or in the four years, £260,000. 
Those transactions were confined to Ireland and Scot- 
land. For services rendered to this party by a person 
in the north of England, the boat was occasionally lent 
tohim, and he made many successful runs into New- 
castle and Sunderland.’ I will give the chairman the 
address of the party who was conversant with all the 
transactions of this person. And I know a party also 
who pays duty under 12,000 lbs. or 10 hogshead per 
annum; the party whose address I have given knows 
this fact also; and he sells more than any person in the 
place ; and yet his neighbour pays on 70,000 lbs. weight 
per annum; and he is also supposed to smuggle to a 
great extent.” 

“Will you proceed and state any other instances you 
tan adduce to show the extent of smuggling !—I believe 
itis understood that I am to omit the names. A called on 
B, and offered his services and boat to bring to London 
any quantity from two to five tons of leaf tobacco, from 
auy port in Holland or Belgium, for the sum of £100, 
taking all risk upon himself; B immediately shipped to 
Holland four hogshead of tobacco, weighing 46 ewt. and 
two serons of tobacco, weighing 3 cwt. which A followed 
with his boat, and brought back the 49 ewt. in small 
bales concealed under fish, and the bales were landed in 
Deptford Creek, and put into a covered or tilted cart, 
ind brought into the city and delivered quite safe. 

“What is the date of that !—It is of recent date: all 
these transactions are within a twelvemonth; that was 
aloss to the revenue of about £800. The next case is 
With regard to the same parties, A and Bagain: A on 
his return from Ostend, on one of his voyages (for £100,) 
was overtaken by a gale of wind, lost a man overboard, 
and in distress put into Leigh, Essex ; in the night, and 
With the assistance of the fishermen there, landed the 
Whole of his cargo, about 60 ewt. which was taken from 
there to Rochford on the fishermen’s backs, who gave 
every assistance to the smuggler. At Rochford it was 
repacked into casks, containing about 3 cwt. each, and 
brought by the regular carriers to London, and all de- 

d safe, The carriers were ignorant of the contents. 
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The loss to the revenue was about £1,100. After this 
transaction was concluded, A fancied that Leigh was » 
capital place to run a cargo of tobacco inte at any 
future time, and he repeatedly did so, say for four or 
five times. Ultimately he lost part of a cargo near there 
after it was landed, consequently he abandoned that 
place ; the loss to the revenue of course I do not know. 
The next case is a case of which I am informed by B. 
One party of three principals has three boats, one 
seaman, and two strong boys, hatch-boats, with which 
three or four voyages are made per month. These 
principals are very seldom seen in any transactions here, 
one is generally abroad as buyer or packer, and the 
others as lookers out and storers here. They can go 
over to Rotterdam and buy 20 tons, all ready packed in 
bales of 50 lbs., and seldom bring less than 70 ewt. Itwill 
not do to bring tobacco only, they must bring fish or 
something else to cover it. These boats, when not on a 
smuggling trip, appear to be regularly engaged in the 
fish trade of Margate, or elsewhere. The names of the 
boats are constantly changed, and so also are the boats ; 
these boats always make more sail when they have no 
tobacco on board, and near the Custom stations. When 
they have tobacco they have only a mainsail set, to 
excite less suspicion. This company very often land 
their tobacco at Barking and Deptford Creek. This 
party attempted to run the following quantity, in which 
they succeeded, as described below, namely, 200 pack- 
ages per month, weighing 50 Ibs. each, were run in 1843, 
say 10 voyages during the year, instead of 12; that 
makes 2,000 packages, 50 lbs. each, 100,000 lbs; 15,000 
Ibs. were seized or lost; 85,000 lbs. were saved, de- 
livered, and paid for in London; loss to the revenue 
about £13,400. Informant was told this result by one 
of the smugglers interested, and informant says he has 
no doubt more was done, as they offered to sell him 
5,000 Ibs. per week ; informant believes that the 85,000 
was sold to as few as four or five persons.” 


To return to Mr. Buchanan’s book, we extract 
the following illustrations of taxes, the incidence 
of which is unequal and unjust, or injurious to the 
public, without producing a countervailing advan- 
tage to the revenue :— 

THE GLASS DUTIES. 


It is not so much the amount of the glass duties, 
more especially since they have been reduced on 
plate, flint, and bottle glass, that can be justly complain- 
ed of,as the complicated restraints which they impose, 
and which are always found to stand in the way of im- 
provement. The inequality of duties on the several 
branches of the glass manufacture is a standing incon- 
venience ; as it renders it necessary to protect one 
branch of the manufacture against the competition of 
the other. Flint glass, for example, has always been 
subjected to a higher duty than green or bottle glass, 
being of a finer quality. It was provided that all ar- 
ticles of green glass should weigh at least six ounces, 
in order to prevent any interference with the smaller 
articles of the flint glass. This restriction was injurious 
to the manufacture of bottle glass. But the inequality 
of duty produced still greater inconveniencies. It was 
found that, by the application of chemical skill, green 
glass could be so far improved as to rival the finer ar- 
ticles of flint glass. Under the existing law, however, 
no experiments for this purpose could be made. To 
improve the manufacture of this inferior glass, and to 
bring it into a competition with flint glass, so long as 
the great inequality of duty continued, would have been 
unjust to the manufacturer of the latter, who would 
have complained, with reason, that he was rivalled in 
the market by articles equal in fineness to his own, and 
yet paying a lower duty. But green glass could never 
have been improved if it would thereby have become 
liable to a duty of £4, 18s. or even of £2, 18s, per 
ewt. It could not have borne the burden of so heavy 
a tax ; the reduction of which was therefore essential to 
the progress of the manufacture. The restrictions of 
the Excise, which prescribed the size of the melting-pots, 
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which: subjected to duty all the materials that were 
spoiled in the process, and still visited with heavy pe- 
nalties every petty deviation from the Excise rules, 
were extremely unfavourable to any improvement in 
erie at ok eir injurious effect was fully exempli- 

in the case of a respectable manufacturer, which he 
himself stated in evidence to the Commissioners of Ex- 
cise Inquiry. He had, it appears, succeeded by the ap- 
plication of chemical knowledge in so far improving the 
quality of green glass that it was nearly equal to flint 
glass, Being seen by an officer of Excise, he denounced 
it as contraband; and having reported this contravention 
of the Excise Jaws to the Board, it was only through 
their lenity, and on giving up the obnoxious articles to 
be broken in pieces, that he escaped a prosecution: so 
that pains and penalties were the only fruits that this 
ingenious person was likely to reap from this exercise 
of his skill. The present low duty no longer opposes 
the progress of the manufacture.. But its repeal would 
nevertheless be an important benefit ; and considering 
the restraints which it imposes on the makers, and on 
the exportation of glass, as well as its trifling produce, 
it seems scarcely worth while to retain this miserable 
remnant of an obnoxious tax. 

Glass, which is applied to so many useful purposes, 
lends its aid also to the researches of science. But here, 
as in most other cases, the restraints of the Excise inter- 
fere with those great interests. It is required that glass 
which is used for optical purposes, should be of the same 
specific gravity throughout. Where this is not the case, 
the rays of light are refracted as they pass from one me- 
dium to another, of different degrees of density; and 
the same accuracy of observation cannot be attained. 
By pouring the melted glass into cold water, then 
grinding it into powder, and afterwards rapidly melting 
it, a more perfect mechanical mixture is obtained ; and 
a repetition of this process two or three times, gives the 
glass that uniform density which is required for purposes 
of science. But this process is prohibited by the Excise 
regulations, which exact a duty on every new recasting 
of the glass ; and the consequence is, that in the manu- 
facture of optical glasses for lenses and telescopes, Eng- 
land has been rivalled in Italy, Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, where there are no restrictions, and where 
they can be equally well made, and at less cost. 

The following circumstance still farther illustrates 
the injurious effect of the restrictions imposed : Among 
the other optical improvements that had been made in 
France, a species of lens was contrived for the use of 
lighthouses, of so great a refracting power that it would 
penetrate several miles through a dense fog. But though 
this improvement was of such importance in a maritime 
country, the Commissioners of the Northern Lights, who 
applied to the plate-glass manufacturers of Newcastle 
for specimens of this glass, found that it would be an in- 
fringement of the Excise laws to make it of the thick- 
ness required. The heavy duty on flint glass was 
£4, 18s., while that on plate glass was only £3; and to 
protect the one against the other, the thickness of plate 
glass was restricted to seven-eighths of an inch; other- 
wise to pay the same duty as flint glass. The polyzonal 
lens, which was now to be introduced, was to consist of 
forty pieces of glass, and would weigh 200 cwts.: so 
that it could not have been made of plate glass of the 
proper thickness without being subjected to a ruinous 
duty ; and it seemed to be doubtful whether it could be 
made on any terms. It was therefore resolved to trans- 
mit the order to be executed by a house in France; and 
it was only in consequence of directions from the Trea- 
sury, specially dispensing with the Excise rules, that 
this discreditable course was prevented. 


THE LEGACY DUTIES. 


The taxes on the succession to personal property, con- 
sist, first, of an ad ralorem duty on the whole amount of 
the deceased’s estate, of which an account, verified on 
oath, must be exhibited in the ecclesiastical courts; and 
of a farther duty, namely, the legacy duty, from which 
only bequests from the husband to the wife are exempted. 
Bequests to children pay 1, to brothers and sisters 3, to 
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nephews 5, to grand-nephews 6, and to strangers 10 
cent. Those duties are remarkably heavy. They an 
effect, not on the income, but on the capital; and the 
give rise to frequent cases of severe oppression, The 
condition of a family, as is well known, is general] 
changed for the worse by the decease of the parent: 
the peculiar objection to this tax is, that it is taken ont 
of the inadequate means of the widow and her fatherless 
children. The parent may have saved out of his income 
of £500 or £600 a-year, £1500 or £2000; which, if he 
die intestate, is liable to a tax of £60; toa farther 
duty of 1 per cent, or £20, in descending to his ¢hil. 
dren ; and of £60 if left to nephews: by which it wil] 
be diminished £80 in the one case, and £120 in the 
other, which amounts to 6 per cent on the whole capital, 
And if it should be necessary, in the division of the es. 
tate, to convert any part of it into cash, to the amount, 
we may suppose, of £500, it will then be met by the 
auction duty of 5 per cent, which will raise the expense 
to £145, about 7 per cent, to which the property jg 
liable in its descent to its natural heirs, and to stil] 
heavier duties if they are more distant. 

Those taxes are, therefore, exorbitant and oppressive: 
they are founded on no just or rational principle, 
far from being imposed where there is ability to pay, it 
is on families left destitute by the death of the parent 
that they take effect; while landed property, to the 
amount of £10,000 or £15,000 a-year, descends to the 
lawful heir without paying any duty.. The tax-gatherer 
is surely not the most appropriate visiter to the abode 
of the widow; and it is a strange perversion of every 
principle to select such a season of affliction, and oftea 
of poverty, for the imposition of taxes. In every view, 
this tax must be condemned as contrary not only to 
every known rule of taxation, but to the common prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice. 


INSURANCES. 


Insurance transactions of every description have been 
subjected to heavy taxation in this country. In prin 
ciple, the tax on fire insurance is extremely objection- 
able, and being, besides, exorbitant in its amount, it im 
pedes, and in many cases prevents, those transactions, 
however eminently beneficial to all concerned. In 
crowded cities, a sudden conflagration frequently con- 
sumes property to so great an amount as to involve the 
most wealthy in ruin, and still more those in the humbler 
walks of life. The mutual association of individuals for 





the mitigation of this evil, by dividing the burden, is 
one of those social improvements of which the eminent 
| benefit ought to receive the countenance of a wise and 
| paternal government. But the exorbitant duty of 200 
| per cent, which is imposed on ordinary risks, tends to 
discourage all such transactions ; and there is reason 0 
fear that the expense of insurance frequently induces 
the humbler tradesman rather to encounter the hazard 
of fire. The injurious nature of the tax cannot, there- 
fore, be doubted ; but the doubt is, whether the British 
government, in its urgent demands for revenue, will ever 
dispense with, or even lesssen, a tax which yields, with 
the other taxes on insurance, nearly a million yearly. 
We could fill some more instructive pages with 
Mr. Buchanan’s expositions of the financial blun- 
ders—to call them by the mildest term—of our 
legislature ; and if we thought ourselves entitled 
to bestow more space on the subject, we should 
certainly extract his examination of the influ- 
ence of our shipping monopoly, and his exposure 
of the impolicy of levying any duty on the smaller 
imports. We cannot part with our author, how 
ever, without a word on the corn-laws. In hs 
general opinions on this great question he is o* 
thodox and sound. He condemns the system's 
an infringement of the onegreat simple pri 7 
of free trade. But he shows, in our opinion, 
inclination to modify the practical’ evils: ofthe 
present system. He deduces from the circumstanc? 
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that corn was dearest in the years of greatest im- 
portation, the view, that the abolition of the im- 

rt duties would do little for the reduction of 
price ; but these isolated instances in which we 
made an unexpected demand on the not superabun- 
dant stock of our neighbours, cannot be a fair rule 
for the state of the trade, when we shall have a 
market for which the continent grows a regular 
supply. Mr. Buchanan cannot see how the late 
drain of bullion should be attributed to the unex- 

ted demand for foreign corn which was contem- 
porary with it, because he sees nothing in corn, 
more than any other commodity which requires 
that it be paid in gold. There is certainly nothing 
inthe nature of grain, making it more necessary 
that it should be paid for in hard cash, than there 
is in the nature of satin slippers. If, however, we 
should demand of our neighbours eight millions’ 
worth of satin slippers, as we did of corn in 1838 
and 1839, and did so with the same starvation ur- 
gency with which we then craved their grain, it is 
not likely that we would get the commodity on 
any better terms. The corn-growing nations were 
not prepared to choose eight millions’ worth of 
goods in our market, and they consequently took 
that which is the representative of value all over 
the world, and reduced the bullion in the bank 
from ten to two millions. Mr. Buchanan seems 
virtually to admit this in page 294. 








The work which has supplied us with the above 
illustrations, is the matured fruit of a long life 


spent in investigating its various subjects, and re- | 


flecting on the results so obtained. It is not, as 
the reader will readily discover from our extracts, 
a book of tedious and minute detail. A mind im- 
perfectly acquainted with such a subject, does not | 
we the relative importance of its various elements, | 
and makes up for the comprehensive view of the | 
whole, by a detailed analysis of parts. It would | 
be easy to make a book more full of figures and 
financial details than Mr. Buchanan’s ; but none | 
but a master could, with so much clearness and 
precision, have opened up to the reader’s view the 
larger and truly important features of his complex 
wbject. We have never read a work on finance 


where we have felt ourselves so free of the risk of 
being lost in the labyrinths of detail, and have 
had the great landmarks of the subject so con- 
stantly kept in view. For the information of our 
readers, it is necessary to state that, besides cover- 
ing the whole subject of our taxation and commer- 
cial policy, Mr. Buchanan discusses the subject of 
the currency with a like clearness and felicity. 
To be the expositor of his views on this mysterious 
branch of political economy, we would require to 
bestow on it, at least, as much space as he has 


| given to it. We can only mention, that we think 


he has been the first clearly to lay down the prin- 
ciples on which a metallic standard is fixed, by 
explaining the manner in which gold became the 
standard of this country. 

We conclude with the following sound and 
temperate remarks on “the peculiar burdens af- 
feting land.” 


It is by no means clear, however, that the land has any 
claim for compensation on account of unequal burdens ; 
nor is it likely that, holding the rod of taxation in their 
own hands, the landlords would lay it too heavily on 
themselves; and accordingly, in the distribution of the 
public burdens, those connected with land have been 
exempted from several taxes to which others are liable ; 
such as, insurance duties on farm stock, duties on horses 
employed in husbandry, the legacy duties, and others. 
The burdens chiefly complained of as pressing unequally 
on the land, are the land tax, the tithes, the church 
rates, the poor rates, and county rates. Of these, the 
land tax, from the improved value of the land, bears too 
small a proportion to the rent to afford any subject of 
complaint ; and the tithes were originally the property 
of the church, they never belonged to the landlord,—and 
their payment to the rightful owner can hardly be 
counted among his unequal burdens. The poor rates 
affect not merely the land, but houses and manufactur- 
ing establishments, such as mills and factories; and it 
has been estimated that these pay their fair quota of this 
tax. At any rate, there is certainly no such inequality 


| as to call for a compensation to the Jand by an artificial 


rise in the price of its produce. Good roads, the expense 
of which is partly defrayed by highway rates, chiefly 
benefit the land, by affording to its produce an easier 
access to markets. On the whole, therefore, this plea of 
compensation in favour of the land appears to rest on no 
clear or intelligible ground ; and even if land were un- 
equally taxed, the error is not to be corrected by another 
unequal tax on the whole community.} 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF NIEBUHR, THE HISTORIAN 
OF ROME. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


BY GZORGE VALENTINE COX, M.A.. NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


We claim some merit for introducing to English | an important part in public affairs at a momen- 


readers a few selected specimens from a forthcom- | 
ing translation of the Memoirs of Niebuhr. The | 
“anding and reputation of Mr. Cox, are sufficient | 
“arrant for the execution of a work which we | 
lng to see added to the biographical treasures of | 


“r literature. It is not because Niebuhr was a 
, learned, and very amiable man, who acted | 
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tous crisis, that we wish to see his life familiarized 
to English readers, but because he was the centre 
and connecting link of a circle of cultivated and 
admirable friends, of both sexes,—whose charac- 
ters, as unfolded in the Memoirs, exhibit more 
fairly, and, we believe, more truly, certain aspects 
of German social life among the middle ranks 
3M 
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than those we find delineated by British travellers | the marsh, and destitute of trees, Niebuhr spent 


and tourists. In short, these Memoirs afford us | hischildhood and youthful days in quiet seclusion,* 
that insight into the interior of domestic life in its | Remote from frequented roads, and inviting neither 
most intimate relations, which forms the charm of | for itself nor its vicinity, the spot could not eagj 

all biography. tempt any one to visit it who was not drawp 
' thither by personal interest. The reputation of 
; ‘the celebrated traveller, occasionally, perhaps 
Niebuke’s Childhood and Early Youth, from 1776 to 1794. | attracted a stranger,—and many a fricnd went to 





Bartnotp Grorcr Niesvnr, son of the well 
known traveller, Carsten Niebuhr, was born at | 
Copenhagen on the 27th of August 1776, to the | 
great joy of his parents, who, since the birth of a 
daughter, already two years old, had earnestly | 
wished forason. He was, agreeably to a custom of | 


a hundred and fifty years’ standing in his father’s | 


family, named after both his grandfathers, Bar- | 
thold George. 


At the time of his birth, his father had been | 
now nearly nine years returned from his travels in | 
He was living in Copenhagen as captain | densome to him. 


the east. 
in the engineers, and employed in arranging his 


_bitants of the little place. 


see him; but months, and probably half years, 
passed by, in which he saw nobody but the inhg- 
Among these, the mini. 
ster and official persons of the place, with some 
neighbouring church-musicians, formed the visit. 
ing acquaintance of the family.t 

Accustomed to this generally quiet and uniform 
mode of life during his childhood and to the time of 
his going to the university, he always retained g 
taste for it ; incessant diversion, as well as noisy 
amusements, continued ever disagreeable and bur- 


The settlement of Boje{ as governor of the 


journals, and in the editing of his description of | province, at Meldorf, in 1781, produced a greater 
Arabia, and his travels. His life was written by | variety in the domestic life of the elder Niebuhr. 


his son, in 1816, in a short biography, worthy of | 


the writer as well as of his father. 


Both these friends, and, when Boje subsequently 
married, both their families, lived in almost daily 


Niebuhr’s mother was a daughter of Blumen- | intercourse with each other. The more animated 
berg, late physician in ordinary, a native of Thu- | conversations which were thereby occasioned, 
ringia. Both parents were, therefore, of German | Boje’s extensive acquaintance, and his copious 


origin; but the mother, brought up in Copen- 


library, especially in German, English, and Freneh 


hagen, usually spoke Danish, with a sister who | literature, made the boy acquainted with many a 


lived with her. The child thus heard both lan- 
guages spoken ; although the German was, and 


continued to be, the proper language of the faiily. | 
At a very early period, a rare combination of a 


He has, in the life of his father, mentioned the 
reasons which persuaded him to leave the military 
service, and also his appointment in the civil de- 
partment, as provincial secretary, (land-schreiber, ) 
at Meldorf in South Dithmarsh. It was in the 
summer of 1778 that he removed thither with his 
family ; Niebuhr was thus, in his second year, 
transplanted to Germany, and to a tract of land 
which was separated only by the Elbe from his 
father’s native country. 

Dithmarsh, celebrated in early times for the 
courageous defence of its liberty, has always main- 
tained, and still enjoys, certain privileges and an 
independent and free constitution, which is pre- 
vented only by many abuses, and the frequent 
nepotism of the wealthy and influential inhabit- 
ants, from being as beneficial to the country, as, 
according to its provisions, it might have been. 
Niebuhr retained throughout life a strong interest 
for that country, and for its original constitution, 
and always felt great joy when he heard of any 
abuses corrected, or improvement introduced, with- 
in the limits of that constitution. 

In that insignificant tract, cultivated in the old- 
fashioned way, for the most part surrounded with 








* The absence of beautiful scenery in the scene of his youthful days, for a long while occasioned in him an mag eo 
He himself, in 1798, wrote thus on one occasion from Edinburgh :—‘ that Nature had denied him the 


its charms. 


enjoyment for beautiful scenery, but, as a compensation, had bestowed on him a love for the sublime.” 





person that might else probably have long remained 
unknown to him, and early awoke much within 
him that might have continued to slumber there. 


capacity for poetical contemplation, and a correct 
practical perception, displayed itself among his 
natural gifts. The former would probably never, 
or in any great degree, have been developed, but 
for these circumstances ; for his father’s turn of 
mind, and entire plan of education, was directed 
more to the real and practical, in his view of the 
world ; while, on the contrary, Boje’s early life 
had given him an «esthetic and poetical tendeney. 
How sensible Niebuhr was to poetical impressions, 
even in early days, appears from an extant letter 
of Boje’s to his then affianced mistress. He writes 
thus, in 1793 :—“ That puts me in mind of the 
little Niebuhr : he causes me many pleasant hours, 
by his docility, his industry, and affectionate at- 
tachment to me. Some time since, I read out 
Macbeth to his parents, without paying any part- 
cular attention to him, until I saw what impres- 
sion it made upon him. I now endeavoured to 
make every thing intelligible to him, and even con- 
vinced him that the witches were only poet 

creations. As soon as I was gone, he seated him- 
self, (he is not yet seven years old,) and wrote 


down the whole contents of the play, on seve 
eT th. 


In his latter yo", 


however, he felt the charms of a beautiful country also with great vivacity. ; tipo a ; 
+ Among these there were few, and for a long time probably none, who took any hearty interest in scientific accomplish 
ments, except so far as concerned the confined sphere of their vocation. 


; “goog 2 43 us 
+ Boje, editor of the German Museum, one of the earliest journals that appeared in Germany, adapted for the soon 


of the educated public. He was, at an earlier date, State-secretary in Hanover, and in frequent intercourse 


and the literati of that time. 
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eaves of paper, without omitting any essential ; rupted this merry, joyous life; indeed, the health 
circumstance, and certainly without any view to | of the boy himself was so much impaired, that in 
subsequent praise ; for he wept from fear that he | his fifth year an ague, a probable result, also, of 
had not done it right, when his father wished to | the marsh-air, attacked him, and left behind it a 
gee what he had written, and afterwards showed | great weakness in the hitherto strong and healthy 
itto me. Since then, he writes down every thing | child, having changed his previously stout and 
remarkable that he hears from me or his father. | hardy nature into one of a delicate and irritable 
He is seldom praised ; but only coldly told in what | kind. He seemed from that time to have inherited 
he has made a mistake, which fault he is sure in | more of the delicate constitution of his mother 
future to avoid.” He had already found great than the strong one of his father. He was, indeed, 
delight in the Odyssey, and, somewhat later, in | as to his general make and features, almost the 
Ossian ; the vigour, also, and naturalness of mo- | very image of his mother, except that he wanted 
dern poets, soon attracted his attention. her brown eyes. In his temperament, also, and in 

But in other respects his childhood was not | many traits of character, a great resemblance to 
entirely serious, much less gloomy and clouded. | her’s developed itself ; like her, he was irritable, 
He enjoyed, on the whole, a happy existence, easily and quickly excited, and impetuous ; but 
running about merrily, and often riotously, in a | he was also easily appeased, tender, and affectionate. 





roomy house, with large grass-plots in the court- | In his sixth year, he was very ill of an inter- 
yard and garden, along with his sister and other | mittent miliary fever. He fluctuated for a long 
children of their acquaintance. _ time in extreme danger. His sister has still the 


In his earlier childhood, the building of the | scene before her eyes, as his mother, kneeling by 
house which his father caused to be erected for | his bedside, prayed aloud for her child’s life. 
himself, for a long time occupied his attention very | He recovered ; but very slowly ; and the redness 
actively. His father had himself drawn the plan | continued for years in the places where the erup- 
of it, and himself superintended its execution, ‘tion had appeared, until a similar eruptive attack 
The child of about five years of age, while he | removed it. Nor was he exempted from the usual 
watched the work of his father, and had every _sicknesses of childhood. Through these, as well 
thing explained to him, soon learnt to draw plans, | as from some other mischances which befell him, 
He was also, during the progress of the building, | his health was liable to great interruptions ; nor 
generally at his father’s side, helped to carry in | did he ever recover the sound strength of his first 
the materials in his little apron, and kept up an | years. His constitution became, and continued 
active observation of the labours and operations of | through his whole life, very irritable and suscep- 
the workmen. tible of the influences of climate, in mind and body. 

Somewhat later, his father showed himself | Among these mischances, may be mentioned his 
solicitous in various ways, for the amusement and | being bitten in the hand by a dog, which he was 
employment of the children. A bowling-green was | very fond of, when he was about eight years old. 
form-d on the great grass-plot of the court-yard, | As the animal was killed by strangers without 
and in winter slides were made in the garden by | ascertaining whether he was mad or not, the poor 
throwing down buckets of water; a considerable | child was subjected to the usual treatment in such 
collection of seals were obtained; on Sundays | cases, which, to him, was very weakening. An- 
easts were made of them; and thereby a know- | other accident which befell him, in his earlier 
ledge of heraldry promoted. The father took | years, was the falling backwards into a tub of hot 
pains to collect for his son impressions of seals | water. 
and coins from many of his acquaintance. He These frequent occurrences of sickness and indis- 
was in general unwearied in procuring the means | position, often confined him to the house for a long 
which might contribute to his improvement. He | time together. The mother’s great anxiety for 
was also always most liberal towards him in pro- | her beloved child, increased as it was by the 
viding him with books ; nor was he less so in giving | effects of her own sickness, often perhaps unne- 
up himself to his instruction. In summer time, | cessarily prolonged these seasons, and deprived him 
for instance, he employed himself for and with his | too much of exercise in the open air, Niebuhr 
son in constructing fortifications in the garden, | himself, at least, declared that his education was 
according to the rules of military science; and | too tender in this respect. His father, probably, 
these were afterwards, under the father’s superin- | strove against it ; but the anxiety of the mother 
tendence, attacked and defended by the boys, | may yet have generally gained the victory. 
according to rule.” At such periods of in-door life, he contrived for 

The frequent illness of his mother, with whom | himself all kinds of employment. When, for in- 
the air of the marshes did not agree, often inter- | stance, no paper of his own was given him, he wrote 





en tne a a - 


* Christmas was, above all, a happy festival for Niebuhr in the days of his childhood. He himself, in @ letter from Copen- 
hagen of the 20th of December 1797, writes in the following terms of the happy feeling of his childhood at that festive season : 
— The evening was free from engagements ; I locked my room, and enjoyed the bygone years of childhood, whose best and 
Fweetest joys consisted in the excess of my happiness on these festivals. I had a grateful disposition, was very easily made 
happy as a prince, and was not ill-behaved in the enjoyment of my happiness; a thing which is ofteu as natural to children as 
insolence in prosperity is to adults. A confused mixture of the recollections of those days floats before me, of which the most 


distinet belong to my eighth year. Butin all of them there was a peculiar charm of intense expectation, and of dazzled 


astonishment, followed by a lively sense of contentment, activity, and thankfulness. Happy is be who begins to reeall to 
mind with satisfaction these times which he once thought insipid, and has been obliged, though late, to rouse limself by 

ion to a proper value of them, even after he bad considered them, with a me ly feeling, as not only lost but even 
dead, in his recollection.” 
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and drew upon the broad margin of Forskaal’s 
works, which his father had published at his own 

in honour of his friend ; but of which 
many copies were made use of in the house as 
waste paper. He would then stitch together 
sheets of paper, on which he wrote essays, espe- 
cially of a political nature. He conceived the idea 
of a kingdom, (which he called Plattengland,) 
drew maps of it, gave laws, declared war, and 


made peace. His father with pleasure observed | 


the boy thus employing himself, and his sister 
took a lively interest therein. 

His bodily weakness damped the boy’s animated 
gaiety ; perhaps it also soon withdrew him from 
noisy children’s sports, and made him more sus- 
ceptible of calmer enjoyments and more intellec- 
tual pleasures of life. He was, therefore, all ear 
when his father related any of his travels to him, 


lying within him,) rather than to that of the man 
of business and the historian. 

His instruction must have begun in his fourth 
or fifth year, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
in which he and his sister were taught together by 
a teacher from a school. He soon distinguished 
himself therein by his quickness, rapid apprehen- 
sion, and sure retaining of what he learned ; ang 
very early, as his sister relates, took precedence of 
her. He was always ready before her with the 
| tasks which had been set ; and he was then ae 
customed to skip around her, perhaps saucily, and 
sing, “ Nach gethaner Arbeit ist gut ruhen,” when 
your task you have done, it is right to make fun, 
He often indulged in this saucy spirit towards her 
—the children, however, loved each other dearly, 

In his Life of his father, Niebuhr mentions that 
he taught him geography, and the English and 








and endeavoured to place before him a view of the | French languages; that a great deal of history, 
east, not only as to its history and geography, but | and some mathematics were gone through with 
also the mode of living, the customs and manners | him; that he assisted him in his Latin, and en. 


of those parts. He spoke, in connexion with 
that, of the system of the universe, and thereby 
roused, to conceptions of a wonderful infinity, the 
imagination of the child, who willingly gave up 
for such narratives play and other childish grati- 
fications. His imagination embodied his father’s 
descriptions in animated figures, and, by a power 
of transferring himself into those countries, he 
painted to himself the manner of life, and their 
local circumstances, agreeably to his own concep- 
tions. In his later boyish days, also, he often 
lived in these dreams; and his castles in the air 
consisted of colonies which he planted in those 
parts, regulating them according to his own notions 
of ideal perfection. 

The lively imagination of the boy, who was sur- 
rounded by no external objects that could have sup- 
plied nourishment to it, directed itself, therefore, en- 
tirely to the internal contemplative power of paint- 
ing situations and relations of life, for which oral 
description or reading had supplied the fundamen- 
tal features. 
the world, in which he spent the earlier years of 


his life, this tendency often led him into an imagi- | 
native or dreamy existence, of which he afterwards | 
strongly felt the disadvantages. The subjugation | 
of it in his youthful years (when certainly it | 
directed itself to entirely different objects) often | 
cost him violent efforts; and he felt mortified at | 


the effects of a habit so deeply rooted, and so hard 
to be conquered, because he found in it a sad ob- 
stacle to any process of thought depending on the 
freedom of the will. 

His imagination, which was very lively and 
active, has often suggested the question to his 
friends, ‘‘ whether he had by nature more of the 
talents requisite for the poet or for the historian?” 
Had not the most decided counterpoise against the 
development and cultivation of a poetical spirit 
been placed in all that surrounded him, as well in 
regard to men as inanimate objects, and at the 
same time in the direction which was so laboriously 
given to him during his education, his natural 
bias would probably have led him into the path 
of poetry, (the germs of which were manifestly 


During the constant separation from | 


| deavoured to give him distinct and sensibly-ob- 
| tained notions concerning every subject which 
| presented itself. This plan of instruction must 
' have commenced early ; since, in December 1782, 
he wrote thus, in a still extant letter to his bro. 
| ther-in-law Eckhardt, who had married his wife’s 
sister, that had lived with them till then :— Bar. 
_thold has to-day begun to learn Greek, and will 
have, as his first lesson, to write German in Greek 
characters.” Subsequently he writes thus :—“ He 
has studied the Greek alphabet for a single day 

only, after which there has been no need of far- 
ther trouble about it; he has got it all up with 
but little help. The boy makes very great pro- 
gress. Boje says, he does not know his equal ; but 
| that he must also be managed in a peculiar man- 
ner. May God prolong the life of his parents, and 
give us grace to guide him aright! Oh, that he 
may learn to restrain his passion! I believe I 
might say his pride. He no longer flies into a rage 
with his sister ; but, if he stumbles even in the 
least in his lesson, or if any one would speak to 
him about his attempts at writing, immediately 

he bursts into a passion. On this point he cannot 
endure any praise, because he believes that he de 
serves none. In short, I repeat it, he is proud; 
he would fain know every thing, and is angry when 
he knows it not. May the Almighty lead and 
direct him!” He then continues thus :—“My 


| 
| 
| 


| 


wife will charge me with having complained of 
| Barthold. Now, that was not my intention. He 
_is an uncommonly good boy ; but he also requires 
| to be managed in an uncommon way ; and I pray 
God to bestow upon me the faculty and the pa- 
|‘ tience requisite for leading him aright.” ‘ 
| Both parents wrote frequently and very fully 
concerning their children to this their brother-im 
‘law, Eckhardt. Had these letters been preserved, 
we might have given a more detailed account of 
| Niebuhr’s childhood and youth ; but only a few. 

of them have been found. Both families met once 

a-year, and perhaps still oftener ; and the journeys 
| to this uncle and their beloved aunt, (who lived at 


+ 


Wilster, a little town four miles from Meldorf,)’ 
as well as their visits in return, belonged ua 
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greatest and long-remembered enjoyments of the 
children. According to one of these letters, Nie- 
puhr, already in his eighth year, read, without any 
assistance, any English book ; though, probably, 
the poets are not here intended. Instruction in 
French, or rather assistance in this language, and 
jts correct pronunciation, was somewhat later un- 
flertaken, with great kindness, by Boje’s first wife, 
who spoke and wrote the language in great perfec- 
tion. 

In his eighth or ninth year, he received instruc- 
tion from a teacher in * the learned school” of 
the place, and principally in the ancient languages. 
His father gave him this private tuition, because 
the education at the school, though excellent in 
the higher classes, where Jager the rector, or head- 
master, taught, was said to be by no means good 
in the lower classes. But, however, the private 
tuition of this teacher was not only defective, as 
Niebuhr, with great mildness, designates it in his 
Life of his father, but altogether insufficient even 
for a less talented pupil. The deficiency of the 
teacher, as well in regard to his abilities as his 
information, could not escape the boy ; he therefore 
often practised upon him a piece of childish sauci- 
ness. In order to tease his tutor, he would often 
get through with great rapidity the task, in which 
the former had prepared himself, and so compel 
him to proceed farther than his prepared lesson 
extended ; consequently, they were almost obliged 
to exchange characters, while the boy, prepared 


for the occasion, and quick in finding the right | 


direction, was able to come forward as the teacher, 
and the teacher sat by him in the character of 
the learner, 





This circumstance must have produced very 
disadvantageous results, not only for the improve- 
ment, but also for the character of the boy, had it 
not been made harmless, in the first place, by the | 
union of most superior abilities, with the most | 
extraordinary desire of knowledge, and, in the 
next, by a very good-natured, affectionate dispo- 
sition. It is, however, a wonder, in regard to this 
matter, that the boy made such uncommon pro- | 
gress, and almost more so that his industry did not 
flag. But here, also, he showed that the inherent | 
force of nature makes itself a path, in spite of ob- | 
structions, and that an energetic spirit will pursue | 
its object, notwithstanding the most unfavourable | 
circumstances. 

The great incapacity of the tutor did not escape | 
the father’s observation ; but, on the one side, he | 
was at a loss for a better, since it was not to be ex- 
pected that the excellent rector, loaded as he was 
with excessive labour, would give private instruc- 
tion to a boy of eight years ; on the other side, he | 
consoled himself with the, notwithstanding, extra- | 
ordinary progress, the willing industry, and the 
undeniable abilities of his son. Besides this, he 
perhaps also believed, agreeably to his own expe- 
rience, that a man can work out most things for 
himself by his own industry and hig own exer- 
tions, and that the most valuable knowledge of 
the individual man consists in these self-elaborated 
aequirements and observations. 


| of this loss. 





In the year 1783, Niebuhr began to learn music ; 
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but he made no great progress in it. He subse- 
quently gave up entirely the desire of acquiring 
that accomplishment. It fared no better with 
drawing. In that obscure place, there was a defi- 
ciency of good instructors, as well as of every thing 
that could stimulate the eye or the ear to such ob- 
jects. He both at a later period, espe- 
cially the having neglected drawing. Charts, 
plans, and mechanical designs, he excelled in. 
Scientific music gave him, even in later years, 
little gratification ; but a simple song often affected 
him even to tears. 

He got on better with dancing than with the 
above-named arts. Certainly he wanted activity 
of body to be an elegant dancer ; but he danced, 
even in the later years of boyhood, with passionate 
enjoyment, Therefore, the children’s balls, which 
his parents and other families promoted, were real 
festivities to him. As his father played the violin, 
he would often take it in hand when the children 
had a visit from their playfellows, and himself 
challenge them to dance. Afterwards, even as a 
student, Niebuhr never danced, at least only at 
Meldorf. On this point, perhaps, his disinclination 
for premeditated and noisy gaiety influenced him, 
probably, also, the dread of making blunders in a 
company of young females who were strangers to 
him. 

The death of Boje’s first wife, which, in 1786, 
followed the birth of a child that did not survive 
its mother, occasioned to the boy Niebuhr the first 
feeling of violent anguish. He had passionately 
loved this lady, who was distinguished for the 
qualities of the mind and heart, as well as for her 
accomplishments ; she had treated him also with 
peculiar affection and kindness. When, after her 


_ decease, his mother returned home from the house 
of death, and sought for her son to console him, she 


found him lying on the grass in the garden, sob- 
bing violently, and beside himself through grief. A 
long time passed away, before he got over the pain 
The recollection of it was daily re- 
newed by the sight of the mourning widower, 
The children suffered from it doubly ; the cheer- 
ful, affectionate, intelligent, instructive, motherly 
friend, was torn from them ; and her surving hus- 
band, whom death had robbed at once of wife and 
child, was no longer the domestic friend who de- 
lighted in conversing, and often in playing with 
them ; but he was now a serious, melancholy man, 
who could not endure the sight and the noise of 
the children, on which account they were fre- 
quently obliged to withdraw themselves. 

Some time afterwards, but not till after some 
years, when Boje brought home his second wife, 
(a lady worthy of his affection, and who is now 
living as his respected widow,) a state of things 
resembling the former one again presented itself to 
the children ; and they found again in her the 
affection and kindness, as their parents found the 
friendly spirit of the first wife. 

The boy was something more than nine years 
old when this melancholy event so agitated him, 
His mind, inclined from ether causes to serious 
employments, was hereby dixected to them. still 
more exclusively. His progress, therefore, became 
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still more extraordinary, especially in the ancient 
languages, in history, and geography.* 

Until the year 1787 or 1788, Niebuhr had passed 
his youthful days in the quiet activity of a stu- 
dent distinguished for industry and rare abilities, 
without taking any very lively interest in the 
political events of the world, as far, at least, as our 
information on those points extends, At the time 
of the American Revolution, he was, perhaps, as 
yet too young to devote any great attention to it, 
or to be anxious about the consequences of that 
event, and the effects which it must have upon 
Europe. America had become an independent 
state, and Europe enjoyed, at least, a seeming re- 
pose ; of that which, at that time, might already 
be preparing in the minds of men, especially 
in France, the boy could have had no presenti- 
ment. His attention, therefore, was not, at that 
time, directed by any great events to this page of 
human life. On the contrary, he sympathized in 
the literary interest, which was very animated in 
Germany in those years, as far as his juvenile 
observations extended ; every thing that appeared 
from Klopstock, Lessing, or Goethe, was import- 
ant to him. 

But, when now the. war with Turkey broke 
out in 1787, or 1788, it so vividly occupied the 
mind of the boy, that he not only talked aloud about 


. . . . . . | 
it in his dreams by night, but fancied he was read- | 
ing newspapers with particulars concerning the | 
with the views which he always maintained in - 


war, which he related again, and which were 
so well arranged, and so accurately grounded upon 


a knowledge of the localities of places and coun-— 
tries, that the confirmation of his dream-narra- | 


tives was usually found soon after in the papers. 


What is here said is by no means meant as indi- | 


cating a miraculous gift of prophecy in the boy ; 
but only to show how every thing which he had 
heard and learned floated, by an intuitive power, 
before his imagination, and how correct the com- 
binations of his understanding were. ‘Those re- 
gions, parily from the narratives of his father, 
and partly through his own geographical studies, 
were as well known to him as his native country. 


He had studied the inhabitants, and their mode of | 


making war, in descriptions of travels and in his- 


tory ; he had also taken pains to acquaint himself | 


with the character of the commanders, and their 
mode of proceeding, from the newspapers and other 
notices which fell in his way. There are still ex- 
tant some letters from him at that time to his 
uncle Eckhardt, which contain the proofs, as well 
as the grounds of his predictions. 

This gift of divining (the word being taken as 
above explained ) displayed itself afterwards in the 
first and earlier periods of the French Revolution, 
when he foresaw not only the course of the events 
of the war, but also the popular commotions, some- 
times in general terms, and sometimes in particu- 
Jars, the plans, designs, and machinations of the 


Revolutionists, the consequences of the me 

adopted by the government and the different parties. 
and all this oftentimes with a correctness and 
accuracy that filled even the Count P. A. Berns. 
torfi, that great statesman, with wonder at the 
young man ; with such nice accuracy had he caught 
the character of the French people, their thep 





| government, and the party leaders.t Just as ae. 
| curately and surely did he anticipate the plang of 
| the commanders in the wars, according to the 
| marches and positions of the armies; in which 
_ instance his exact and special geographical know. 
ledge served for a guide to his judgment. 

This gift continued with hin, in a great meg. 
sure, throughout the whole of his life; but he 
possessed it in a higher degree in his earlier years 
when he could direct his whole attention to such 
observations, uninvolved in that web in which he 
became entangled through his active engagement 
in practical matters. 

From the date, therefore, of the Turkish war, he 
directed his view to the general affairs of the world, 
The commotions in the Netherlands, in the time of 
the Emperor Joseph, had for him a still higher 
degree of interest even than that war. This feel- 
ing had been increased by his acquaintance witha 
refugee, named De la Vida, who had taken up his 
_ abode at Meldorf. Whether he took either side at 
that time, or which it was, there are no accounts 
extant that may be depended on. But consistently 





politics, we may presume, that early settled and 
decided as he was in his views, he could not haye 
been favourably inclined to the violent innovations 
of the emperor, devoted as he had been to his side 
in the war with Turkey. 

Just at this time, it happened that several friends 
and acquaintances of Boje and Niebuhr paid them 
a visit from Copenhagen and Germany ; many 
foreigners also came to Meldorf, to make aequaint- 
ance with both of them. Among these strangers, 
a Count Berchthold especially interested him, 
This person was intending a journey to the east, 
| and came to obtain the advice of the elder Niebubr 
thereon. Above all the rest, the acquaintance of 
Voss, whose wife was Boje’s sister, was the most 
important in its effects upon Niebuhr’s studies. 
The frequent visits of Voss and his wife to this 
brother, brought him early into a closer relation 
to Voss, which ended only with death. Voss very 
soon discovered the great talents of the boy, drew 
him to him by kindness and friendliness, and by 
counsel and instruction helped him forward in his 
classical studies, where he had any occasion for it. 
The boy repaid him for this by affectionate attach- 
ment, and by following his suggestions. Numer- 
ous expressions oecur in Niebuhr’s letters, whieh 
show how much he owed to Voss’s hints concern- 
ing the direction of his studies. 

In the conversations which were held by these 








* There are still preserved among his papers many of his compositions ; among others, translations and expositions out of 
the New Testament ; poetical versions from the ancients; designs for little poems; a translation of P 


onéet’s Travels in 


Ethiopia, 1726 ; an Historico-geographical Description of Africa, 1787, (both these last on his father’s birthday ;) and masy 
productions besides, mostly of this year, and of a still earlier date. 

t+ Among : 
last years of bis life considered as the greatest of modern times, little as his moral character could recommend him ; 
not, whom he at the same time honoured as a man, 


these were two individuals who especially excited his attention; Mirabeau, whose genius and talents ot 
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yisiters, both friends and strangers, the boy of | 
eleven or twelve years old was often brought to 
take a part; and not unfrequently information was 
sought from him on geographical, statistical, histori- 
cal, and other subjects, and was given in a manner 
which astonished the strangers at his knowledge 
and understanding. In later years, when his son 
was become his joy and his pride, his father was 
aecustomed to relate this with great satisfaction. 
His statistical information was already at that 
time extraordinary. Subjects of this sort fre- 
quently occupied him most industriously : thus, 
for instance, he laboriously compiled bills of mor- 
tality, and the like. 

Had not a powerful counterpoise been laid in 
the simplicity of his education, which led to obe- 
dience and subordination, as well as in the example 
of his father, and in many little humiliating ex- 
pressions of his mother, as to the insignificance of 
such things, he must inevitably have been led 
thereby into vanity and pride. But besides this, an 
inward propensity to solid acquirement in all kinds 
of knowledge, and a repugnance to all show-built 
display, protected him against vanity. Pride might 
have become a more dangerous enemy to him, 
(since his superiority in so many things could not 
remain concealed from him,) if his noble and 
affectionate disposition had not led him to value 
what is pure in human nature, and had he not 
with true humility accustomed himself to look up 
with admiration to the great men of ancient and 
modern times, whom he considered as heroes in 
mind and action. 

In subsequent years he fully knew his own 
value, and what Nature and his own cultivation of 


her gifts had bestowed upon him; and he could | 


feel very mortified if he thought he had failed of 
receiving an acknowledgment that was his due, or 
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continued attached to the latter with much affec- 
tion and esteem, and even from Rome gave him @ 
proof of his sincere remembrance, on being asked 
to stand godfather to his eldest daughter. 

Except the incidents already mentioned, we find 
no alteration in Niebuhr’s situation during these 
years to remark upon. He retained the same 
teacher, bestowed the same industrious application 
on his studies, and made at this period also pro- 
gressive steps, which answered to the expectations 
of his earlier years. 

Materials were not wanting to him for the ac- 
quisition of various kinds of information. Books 
of travels, especially in other quarters of the globe, 
were then, and continued to be, the favourite read- 
ing of his father ; and by the exchange of his own 
works, published by himself, he procured from the 
booksellers every new publication of the kind, as 
well as what his son required besides for the ad- 
vancement of his studies. On the other hand, Boje 
provided for the various departments of elegant 
literature, by the extension of his own library. 

As Niebuhr had now entered upon his thirteenth 
year, his father perceived that a different style of 
instruction from what he had hitherto received 
was necessary for him. Therefore, from Easter 
1789, he caused him to attend the classical school 
of the place, of which the excellent Jager was 
head-master, and to whom Niebuhr throughout 
the whole of his life ever felt gratefully indebted. 
He was immediately found qualified to enter the 
head class. Probably the wish to attend the school 
partly originated with himself. The following 
passage in reference thereto occurs in one of his 
father’s letters, of November 1788 :—* Barthold, 
for some time past, no longer troubles himself so 
much about the Turks and the emperor, but is 
thinking about his getting into the head class at 





observed any intentional neglect. But he did not | 
overrate himself. Numerous and affecting proofs | 
of the contrary occur in his letters. He showed | 
himself particularly generous in the recognition of | 
distinguished qualities and merit, even in cases | 
where his own claims might come into collision | 
with them. There was no trace of envy observable 
in him; and the honesty and truth of his character 
suffered not the slightest approach to detraction to | 
appear in him. The example of his father, in 
whom the noblest qualities of man’s nature, up- 
rightness and truth, existed in so peculiar a degree, 
that the opposite emotions, nay, any temptation | 
thereto, belonged, in his estimation, to the class 
of impossibilities, this paternal example, cherished 
by education and his own natural temperament, 
extended to the son in a like degree. Therefore, 
also, dishonesty and falsehood, as well as that 
empty show which is connected therewith, were to 
him among the most hateful qualities in other men. 

In the years 1787—1789, the father, accom- 
panied by his son, several times made a short 
journey into his native country, and visited his 
brother and his sister’s son Schmelke, who was 
very dear to him, both of them men of some pro- 
Perty in the province of Hadel.* Niebuhr ever 








Easter. He therefore is now studying the history 
of literature, and rummages so much among the 
Latin authors, that I am almost obliged to restrain 
him from them.” 

But, however, he lived not in books alone ; but 
showed himself active and capable of rendering as- 


_ sistance whenever circumstances required it of him. 


His father had, especially in autumn, important 
king’s-taxes and making upof accountsto iook after. 
That his son assisted him in this business is shown, 
among other proofs, by a letter of his mother, of 
this date, in which she writes, “ Barthuld has given 
diligent assistance in the revenue matters.” 

In the school, which was not numerously at- 
tended, he was by much the youngest boy ; but in 
matters of information, far the foremost. He was 
nevertheless very much beloved by his school- 
fellows: a proof that he gave himself no airs 
towards them on account of his knowledge. He 
continued, however, in the school only to Michael- 
mas 1790; hecause the rector, by the departure 
of almost all the seniors of the head class, and the 
admission of almost new beginners, found it neces- 
sary to dispense with his attendance at the school 
hours, since he could only be kept back, and not 
improved thereby. He engaged, however, because 





* Hadel, now a district of Hanover, near the mouth of the 


Elhe, 


he was very fond of him, to make an exception in 
' his favour, and to give him a private lecture daily ; 
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ainee this would be, for a boy of his information, 
abilities, and industry, sufficient to ensure his 
progress and prepare him for the university. 
therefore took his leave of the school, at Michael- 
mas 1790, . 

_In-the succeeding years, from Michaelmas 1790 
to Easter 1794, he now every day worked for an 
hour with, and under, his friend the rector of the 
school ; who himself partly read with him the 
more difficult Greek and Latin writers, and partly 
gave him instructions for reading them by himself, 
for the study of grammar, for writing Greek, and 
exercising himself in forming a good Latin style. 
The other branches of knowledge he cultivated 
for himself, with occasional assistance from his 
father in mathematics. In his hours of relaxation 
he read the poets, and other writers of modern 
nations, There are still extant memoranda of his 
studies at that period, which give a proof of his 
extraordinary application. Most hours of the day 
were devoted to intense labour ; some to his private 
lecture, but few to relaxation and social enjoy- 
ments. He often, however, lamented to himself 
on that point, that he had been too lazy. This 
can only refer to this fact, that he had suffered 
himself to follow the bent of his inclinations, 
rather than any fixed plan, in his studies, and so 
had thrown the less attractive, and therefore the 
more laborious subjects, into the background. At 


In the course of those years, the breaking ont of 
the French Revolution had also occupied the atten, 
tion of Niebuhr, in a high degree, from its fir 
commencement. But it operated upon him other. 
wise than upon most young men and many 
persons of that time, who saw in it the blossom of 
a period of most beautiful liberty, and of a mop 
universal and higher development of the humay 
race ; in many of whom their enthusiasm went s9 
far, that they considered the most horrible ocgyp. 
rences only us lamentable but necessary 
transition to a wished-for state of things. Who, 
ever has lived through that time will remenibe; 
with sorrow the universal excitement of mind oe. 
easioned by that occurrence ; the divisions which 
arose between men of different views ; that high. 
flying tone which the enthusiasts began to use in 
| speaking and writing, against the presumed “ be. 
nighted tmbecilles” who were of a different opinion; 
and the separations which were called forth thereby 
between friends, and in the same families, . Nie. 
buhr had studied history with a depth and earnest. 
ness not usual at his age ; and he soon perceived 
the workings and consequences of that pop 
excitement. The horrors of anarchy and dominion 
of the populace, which showed itself so frightfally 
in that revolution, filled him with deep-felt pain 
_and anxious anticipations concerning the destiny 
| of the rest of the world. 





this period, certainly, he wanted adequate direc- | A well-ordered liberty, worked out in a legiti- 


tion and superintendence. He read and collected | mate way by self-devotion and perseverance, was - 


knowledge in abundance ; but he had no one to always an object of respect to him ; and for that 
teach him to do so systematically and judiciously. | very reason the plebeians of Rome afterwards stood 
The mass of what he learnt was, with his extra- | so high in his estimation, because they had extorted 
ordinary memory, too great for him to digest; and, | their rights and their constitution in this way only. 
clear and thoughtful as his mind was for his years, , But every thing which had a necessary tendency 
he was not able to survey and reduce to order the | to lawlessness, to the disturbance of civil order, to 
store which he had accumulated. He was conscious | the arts of demagogues or tyranny of the mob, was 
of this afterwards, and felt the confusion which | already at that time hateful to him. He sawin 
often resulted from it in his conceptions to be par- it the germ of subsequent barbarism. 
ticularly oppressive in the period from 1796 to, His political views will be still farther communi- 
1798. It frequently made him very unhappy in | cated out of some of his own letters ; they belong, 
those years, when, seduced by the power of habit, however, to a later period. We ure now speaking 
he suffered himself, in the midst of his investiga- only of the impressions which those transactions 
tions, to be led away into digressions from the right | thus early made upon him. 
path, and so never brought them toa conclusion.'| Without these impressions, raised as they were 
Moreover, he accused himself with bitter anguish ! by the general aspect of things to an intuitive 
of a deficiency in energy and power over the will, | perception, the best means of opposing such false 
for which he had to thank only himself. But | positions would scarcely have been clear to him # 
when we consider that to a youth like him, from his | early and so decidedly ; whilst, on the other side 
fourteenth year, for the space of three years and a also, these transactions and positions could nots 
half, instruction was communicated for a single | early have produced a conviction, (firmly grounded 
hour only every day, we may well be astonished at | as his was, enduring throughout life, and standing 
what he accomplished. Probably it was beneficial | fixed during every vicissitude of events and circum 
for his mental, as it certainly was for his bodily | stances,) had it not been for the extraordinary’ 
health, that after completing his course of study | precocity of his genius as well as his rare talent 
he entered upon a life of business ; and thus, by a for observing and combining. 7% 
practical activity, acquired the power of arrange-| How much influence his father’s turn of mind, 
ment, examination, and adaptation in the applica- | his partiality for the English, his dislike of the 
tion of his acquisitions. French, his aversion from every thing which, 
In the spring of 1791, he was confirmed by a) arising out of, or accompanied with levity, 4 
minister of the place, who was at the same time a | undertaken from vanity or any other still meaneT 
friend of the family, and had also prepared him | motive, may have had on his son's views 3™ 
for this ordinance. ‘There will be occasion here- | opinions, cannot be determined. But even’ if 
after to quote, from a letter written in later years. | the tendency of his thinking in genera} had it* 
his own words concerning his religious views. foundation in the direction given to his educator 
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py his father, yet assuredly they were not the 
mere opinions of another, which he repeated upon 
external authority ; but his political views were 
based upon real internal conviction, and a judg- 
ment which he had formed for himself. 
In the year 1791 he again suffered from attacks 
of fever. They seem, however, to have had a 
ble rather than unfavourable influence on 
his general health ; and in the duties and em- 
nts above described, the period of time, from 
theautumn of 1790 till the summer of 1792, passed 
away. 

He was now grown into a youth. His mind 
and character were uncommonly ripened for his 

; his attainments were multifarious; his 
application, voluntary and unwearied as it was, 
arose from an internal necessity for accurate in- 
formation and abstract knowledge. His genius 
was not of the nature of a hot-house plant, whose 
roots are sickly, and juices exhausted by over- 
forcing ; his was the growth of one which has been 
developed by its own free impulse, and has shot up 
rigorously from a good soil. For that rich abun- 
dance, or, if we will call it so, that superabundance 
of his acquired knowledge, was not the effect of an 
artificial, accelerated development, but the produce 
of natural talents richly endowed, and thirsting 
after wisdom and knowledge, but to which little 
nourishment was ever imparted, except what they 
found in books. . 

Certainly Niebuhr himself, in latter life, often 
and bitterly lamented that his studies had wanted 
aproper guidance, and that he had thereby fallen 
into many wrong paths ; that the creative projects 
of his mind, which he felt within himself, had not 
ben nourished and directed, nor his roaming 
thoughts guided to fixed objects or any central 
pint. But it was owing to the circumstances, 
especially the personal ones, with which he was 
surrounded, that what he thus found wanting was 
impracticable. Dispositions, which are excellent 
in their kind, may yet be relatively so hetero- 
geneous, that the want felt by those of one kind can 
wither be rightly apprehended nor satisfied by the 
other ; indeed, we must esteem it fortunate, if the 
consciousness of that want is not checked and 
suppressed, probably for ever. It is even a great 
question whether, without his own hard and con- 
tinued labour, that peculiarity of mind and cha- 
macter, which so distinguished him, could have 
maintained itself in Niebuhr; certainly it cannot 
te denied, that projects of different sorts might 
have been brought to greater maturity, if encou- 
magement and direction had been given to them. 
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He also looked upon this removal from the paternal 
roof, to which Niebuhr was attached with great 
affection, as a preparation for a longer one that 
soon awaited him. Another motive was, that he 
might there acquire practice and skill im modern 
languages ; he hoped, moreover, that he would 
there learn to interest himself in many ‘objects 
relating to practical bife ; that, by the eid of Ebe- 
ling’s larger collection of maps, he would perfect 
himself still more in geography, would prosecute 
the study of mathematics and mercantile accounts 
with Brodhagen ; and finally, that he would gain 
there a knowledge of men, and adopt the conversa- 
tional manners of the world. 

Biisch was Professor in the Gy mnasium at Ham- 
burgh, and had at that time a very well-frequented 
commercial academy in his house, and under his 
management, in which the branches of knowledge 
which relate to commerce and modern languages 
were especially taught. Among the young people 
who received their education there, only a few 
devoted themselves to the sciences: the proper 
object of the establishment was, to form accom- 
plished pupils, well-instrueted in matters of com- 
merce. There were then pupils in the academy 
from almost every country in Europe. Besides 
this, Biisch’s house was at that time one of the 
most numerously-visited in Hamburgh. It was, 
as it were, the rendezyous of all the learned and 
talented people of the city ; all strangers of any 
consequence were introduced there ; the wife of the 
Director enlivened with her wit and good sense 
the society which at that time numbered Klopstock, 
Reimarus, and Ebeling, besides other learned and 
distinguished individuals of the day, among its 
members ; it received also frequent accession of 
interest from the repeated and lengthened stay of 
strangers, as, for instance, of Lessing and Von 
Aussen. The father hoped that in such a house 
his son would be able to educate himself for the 
world, and believed also that his health would be 
improved there. 

Probably this hope of acquiring accomplishment 
for the world was, even more than he was con- 
scious to himself, the motive which chiefly influ- 
enced his father’s decision. He saw in it a means 
of promoting a plan which he had calmly formed 
for his son, and had often spoken with him con- 
cerning it. This plan pointed te a diplomatic 
career, for which he considered a residence in 
Biisch’s house an excellent preparatory school. 

In early days, indeed, he had cherished the wish 
(as Niebuhr declares in his Life of his father) that 
his son might tread in his footsteps, and perform 


Bat where upon earth could the man be found, of | the journeys which, after his return from the East, 
thom it could be said, or who could say of him- | he himself intended to make into other quarters of 
«lf, that all his projects were capable of being | the globe, and particularly in Africa. He thought 


‘tcomplished ? 


_of sending him out to India, in the first instance, 


In the course of the year 1792, Niebuhr’s father as a cadet in the service of the British East-India 
ed a determination to send his son to Ham- | Company ; for accomplishing which, he could 


turgh, to his old friend Biisch, for several months, 
,if he was comfortable there, for a longer period. 
‘veral inducements moved him thercto. The first 
‘id nearest might be the wish to break off for a 
While the too eager studies of his son, since he 
‘pprehended disadvantage therefrom to his health. 





without difficulty have found the opportunity by 
means of his acquaintance in England. Bat he 
subsequently perceived that his son’s constitution 
made this impossible, influenced as it was by the’ 
tender and somewhat effeminate education whieh 
his mother’s solicitude had oecasioned. ‘His own 




















heart also probably opposed the thought of exposing 
his son to the dangers of such a journey, as the 


time drew near when preparations ought to be made 
for performing it. Therefore, when Niebuhr sub- 
sequently, during his first residence in Copenhagen, 
recufred to the plan of a journey in Africa, with 
a view of penetrating into the interior of the 
country,* and demanded his consent thereto, he 
told him in reply, that he might travel in Europe 
as much and as far as he might be willing and able 
to do, but not out of Europe. Notwithstanding 
the more extensive plans of travel were thus given 
up, yet he (for whom the knowledge and observa- 
tion of foreign lands had always a powerful attrac- 
tion, and who presumed upon finding the same 
feeling in his son) desired to see at least the execu- 
tion of his later plans, which were to be limited to 


travels in Europe. He believed that he was thereby | 


preparing for his son the highest enjoyment in life, 
as he had found it to be in his own case. As, 
therefore, he considered the diplomatic line to lead 
the nearest and most securely to this object, he 
wished his son toenter upon it. This wish adhered 
for a Jong time to his mind ; he still cherished it, 
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residence at Hamburgh, did not succeed accord; 
to his wish. He had hoped that it would not on} 
promote his son’s accomplishments, but that he 
would also consider it as a reward for his indy 
Niebuhr, however, felt himself by no means happy 
there. Violent toothaches, and the disa 

of the water with his stomach, might contribute ty 
make him uncomfortable. The principal cays 
however, of his dissatisfaction was of another kind 
The reception which he met with was quite in 
accordance with the friendly relations existing 
between Biisch and his father. But the genera) 
| tone of the house, the ever noisy life that was leq 
| there, the favourite subjects (so different from his 
| own) that were generally discussed at table and ip 
the family, as well as the style and character of 
the jests of so mixed a society, made an unpleasant 
impression upon him. He could place confidence 
_in no one, and felt himself very uncomfortable in 
_a world where the communications and thoughts 
that were most delightful to him were not com. 
| prehended, and for the most part were entirely 
| disregarded. Only with Klopstock, who was very 
fond of the young man, and in conversation with 





as well when his son was studying at Kiel, as | Ebeling, did he find himself happy and at home, 


during his residence at Copenhagen, in the house 
of Schimmelmann. The son had also at first 
entered into his father’s idea; but when his in- 
clination led him more to deeper studies, (even as 
early as his university residence at Kiel,) the 
wholesomeness of its tendencies became question- 
able. His inclination to such a profession dimi- 
nished the more he became acquainted with the 
great world: his engagement to her who became 
his first wife wholly extinguished it.t 


At first, therefore, the father was not at all | 
pleased when his son’s studies and inclinations 


drew him more and more in what is properly 


called a learned direction. Even afterwards, when | 
the diplomatic line was given up, he still wished to | 
see him engaged in some other state employments. | 
He placed, however, no obstacles in this respect in | 


his son’s way. With increasing years he lost the 
ardour of those wishes, and was entirely satisfied 
with what his son was and accomplished, as well 
as with his share of the honour and respect of the 
world. He always, however, rejoiced in later vears 


when his son had occasion to visit other countries | 
besides that of his birth. THe was, therefore, highly | 
pleased at his mission into Germany, on the finan- | 


cial relations of the Danish government, in the 


year 1803, as well as his being sent on a similar 
business by the Prussian government into Holland, | 


in the years 1808 and 1814. He did not live to 
witness his mission to Rome: the appointment to 
that embassy took place several months after his 


death. Probably, on account of his very advanced | 


years, and the therefore little prospect of ever see- 


ing him again, this appointment would have been | 


less gratifying to him. 
The plan which his father had in view in his 





* For the accomplishment of such a journey, the elder 
Niebuhr had always maintained the necessity of taking that 
very route which was afterwards taken by Lander. 

+ Several pamars in his letters refer to this plan of a 
diplomatic life, 


In other respects he felt himself there a stranger, 
timid, shy, and often in wretched spirits, 

| A violent fit of home-sickness soon seized him, 
| He urgently begged his father to take him from 
| Hamburgh ; and represented to him, almost with 


'vehemence, how useless in every respect his con- 


'tinuance there would be. The letters on this 
occasion are still extant, and are the only ones 
| among those that have been preserved, in whichs 
| tone of vehemence against his father’s wishes pre 
dominates. The latter saw with sorrow his scheme 
founder, and only after some time gave way. In 
the autumn of 1792 he fetched him back from 
thence, after a residence of three months. 

The son’s return soon conduced to the great 
_comfort of the whole family ; for the father fell 
sick of a very serious illness in November, (of 
which Niebuhr speaks at p. 66 of his Life of his 
_father,) and a state of peevish discomfort of long 
_continuance succeeded the attack. During the 
| period of convalescence, the son was of great assié 
| tance to the father in transacting the usual official 
| business of the autumn. 
| How deeply this sickness of his father had alarmed 
| Niebuhr, appears from a letter, which he wrote from 
Kiel in 1794. “TI still always feel a tightness 
round my heart,” he writes, “ when I think of the 
time, two years ago. Some particular points of 
time can hardly be extirpated from our souls, evel 
by the annihilation of the memory. This time I 
cannot forget, and yet I may not turn my thoughts 
back upon it.” 

After this interruption, Niebuhr continued his 
studies under the private instruction of the 
of the school. From this time he occupied hime 
a good deal with the collation of manuscripts, whieh 
Miinter sent him from Copenhagen, and Heya® 


| from Géttingen. The latter wished Niebulir to Be, 


given up to him for the direction of his studi 
It was also the father’s intention to send him sabe’ 
sequently to Géttingen ; but he would have Isin 
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gest of all pass his two years at the University of | and besides this, at Meldorf, Danish, English, 


Kiel, and then go to Gottingen. The sequel will 
how it was that this plan was frustrated. 
This winter the appointment of Prehn (member 
of the Council of Conference, who died several 
years since) to the place of secretary of the Pro- 
yincial government, afforded to him the enjoyment 
of the society of a beloved companion, who, though 
psiderably his senior, yet entered into an ardent 
fiendship with him. They were both very different 
intheir turn of mind ; but both were conscious of 
ing abilities, truth, and honesty. Prehn’s 
utive spirit showed itself entirely in business, and 
ially that which referred to the province in 
hich his appointment lay. On this point their 
riews coincided ; and in Copenhagen, several years 
sfterwards, they in common faithfully followed up 


this object, ever as long as they lived preserving a | 
tue friendship. At that time, the interest which | 


both took in the constitution of Dithmarsch 
qickly united them in mutual regard: Prehn 
ieing led to take such interest by his official busi- 
yess ; and Niebuhr, by the many years tliat he had 
ved in that little province, which was always so 
dear to him. 

From Michaelmas 1792 to Easter 1794, he con- 
tinued to live in his father’s house in the occupa- 
tions and circumstances above mentioned. The 

ice of modern languages, for which he had 
arly shown distinguished talents, now engaged 
hisattention more than formerly. French, Eng- 
lish, and Italian, had long been familiar to him. 
The sale of some books from a stranded vessel now 
ave him occasion to learn the Spanish language 
ils, and soon after the Portuguese. A letter of a 
iter date, written by his father to his dear relative 
khmelke, gives a review of the skill in languages 
thich he had acquired. He writes thus in Decem- 
vr 1807: “ My son has had occasion to go to 
emel about the supplies for the army. As he 
there expected to be obliged to go to Riga, he 
mmediately began to learn Russian. We will 
ww for once reckon up how many languages he 
lus become acquainted with. He was only two 
jars old when he came to Meldorf, we may there- 


bre consider German as his first or mother-tongue. | 


| French, and Italian, eight in all. Only, however, 
| so much of them as to be able to read them in 
_books. Some books, that had been thrown ashore 
_in our neighbourhood, gave him the opportunity of 
| learning Portuguese and Spanish, thus making ten. 
Of Arabic he learnt not much at home, because I 
had disposed of my Lexicon to another person, and 
another could not be obtained at a short notice, 
At Kiel he had the opportunity of exercising him- 
self in speaking and writing French, English, and 
Danish. At Copenhagen he learnt Persian with 
| Count Ludolph, a native of Constantinople, ( whose 
| father I knew,) and who was then the resident 
'miinister for the Emperor of Austria ; he learnt 
_Arabie there by himself; making twelve. In 
Holland, Dutch; in Copenhagen, Swedish, and 
somewhat of the Icelandic. At Memel, Russian, 
Sclavonic, Polish, Bohemian, and Illyrian. If I 
_ add to these the Low-German, the number amounts 
to twenty. Forgive me this outpouring of my 
| heart concerning my son. 1 do not mean to make 
| a boast of it.” 
During these years, Niebuhr often grieved for 
the course of affairs in France. The shocking 


} 


| scenes there exhibited, almost rendered Europe 


unpleasant to him ; and he at that time, in con- 
junction, probably, with his sister, turned his eyes 
towards America, with a view of seeking, with a 
few friends, that quiet which seemed to be flying 





from Europe. He was already, at that time, 
frequently occupied with those over-anxious fears 
respecting the retrograde tendency of our age 
towards savage life and barbarism, which disturbed 
the last months of his life. In later years he 
certainly never could have turned his view to 
America for a settlement. The want of a proper 
nationality in that amalgama of human beings, as 
well as the entire absence of any historical basis 
in their circumstances and manners, separated him 
too entirely from the inhabitants of that ¢ountry 
for any such thoughts. The mercantile interest 
there was too predominant for his taste, and yet 
not sufficiently substantial in its mode of transact- 
ing business. The literary interest, on the contrary, 
was too weak, and literature still too much in its 


ln his school-class he learnt Latin, Greek, Hebrew; | childhood. 


A FRAGMENT. 


lgwild music sunk in his desolate soul, 
That had long ceased with passion to tremble : 


ghhisheartrecommenced the young life-bloodtoroll, 


And he leap’d—for he could not dissemble. 
magical impulse hath quicken’d his soul 
With the light and the life of his being,— 


fad he laugh’d, and he walk’d, and he danced, and he ran, | 


Asif visions of glory seeing. 
built him a hut of the forest boughs, 
4nd he thatch’d it with leaves of the palm ; 
he offer’d in silence his heart-breathéd vows, 
he sung a soul-gladdening psalm. 
lehunted the deer in the shadowy glades, . 
4 feast in the wilderness spread ; 
he found a pure well in the sunless shades, 
ere the fawns of the solitude fed; 
$lad were his dreams as he sunk to sleep 
the pine-leaves heap’d for his pillow,— 





_ Though oft they were broken by tones from the deep, 


By the musical moan of the billow. 
It spoke with the tongues of a distant land, 
It whisper’d the words of a mother, 


| The blessings pronounced by Affection’s band, 


The parting farewell ofa brother. 
He beheld them all, in his dreaming hour, 
That had loved and cherish’d his childhood,— 


That had play’d at the hearth or the woodbine bower, 


Or scamper’d with him in the wild wood. 


In his sleep the joys of his sunny youth, 


The friends of his boyhood meet him : 


| In his mid-day musings, beauty and truth, 


Glory and gladness greet him. 


| The air and the sunshine, the water, the earth, 


Have language, and voices, and meanings, 
And a gladdening impulse of theirs is worth 


Philosopby’s richest gleanings. G. P, 
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To men whose hands and heads are full of the 
business of life, yet who still have an eye for the 
verdure and the flowers that lie along its dusty 
pathways— who carry into manhood the early 
love of literature, which other pursuits have pre- 
vented from growing into a passion,—to such 
men, and they compose the mass of intelligent 
readers, it must he tantalizing to see announce- 
ment following announcement of new volumes of 
poetry, all commended to favour by intelligent 
criticism, interlaced by choice fragments, tempting 
them to seek the sources from which they are 
brought. It is not every man who has resolution 
enough to content himself with his Shakspeare or 
his Dante, or with one or two more of the mighty 
orbs of song, that have taken their places in the 
heavens of fame, there to shine on for ever. We 
must know how the world about us is shaping 
itself in the minds of the poetically gifted. It is 
not enough for us that all the chords of passion 
may have been struck by the minstrels of old — 
that fancy may, in their visions; seem to have 
showered all its luxuriance upon the forms of 
nature, leaving nothing for future writers to do. 
The forms of poetry change with the manners. 
New combinations evolve new emotions. What 
were formerly ideas in the minds of a gifted few 
become great living principles of action to the 
many. These demand a new expression ; and, 
therefore, not only is new poetry written, but it is 
read ; and this, although men in this busy Britain of 
ours have little time for reading poetry, even when 
its excellence has been established beyond dispute. 

Not many of the numerous writers of verses 
of the present day but will probably outlive their 
own little fame. Yet there are few of them 
but do something for literature. To have given a 
valuable thought a concise and fit expression, to 
have portrayed one emotion clearly and power- 
fully, to have painted an aspect of nature in a few 
significant words, and by so doing to have deep- 
ened our feeling of its beauty ; nay, even to have 
struck out here and there a new and happy epithet, 
is to have done something ; and instances of such 
successes are not uncommon among the scores of 
graceful little volumes of poetical post wove, which 
men are still found enthusiastic enough to write, 
and booksellers rash enough to publish. But the 
search for these is a new labour of Hercules. No 
ordinary critical reservoir could eontain a tithe of 
the poetry that seems to be welling out, with ever 
increasing fluency, from the British Aganippe. 
Doubtless some things escape observation, amid 
this superabundance, that are worthy of a better 
fate ; while other “ sprightly runnings” are caught 





* Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. 2 vols. London: 
Moxon. 

Poems by Frances Anne Butler, (late Fanny Kemble.) 
London: Washbourne. 


Poems by Coventry Patmore. London: Moxon. 


Rhymes and Recollections, by William Thom of Inverury. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Poems by Robert Nicoll. Third Edition. Edinburgh : Tait, 


up and paraded to a perplexed public as pure ang 
precious lymph, that had much better be allowed 
to run in peace their natural course towards the 
great sea of oblivion. And yet, who shall say 
what is to live—what to die? Wordswomh 
Shelley, Keats, Hunt—all were sealed to oblivion 
by the voices of great prophets; yet do any bid 
more fair to be ] 
Dear sons of memory, great heirs of fame? 

Tennyson’s name, scarcely ten years ago, wag 

the provocative of mirth. Who dares to curt the 





lip at him now? It would be rash to say thet 
| what has been actually done by the younger 
justifies the anticipation that they will dev 
powers equal to his: but it would be equally rash 
to say that their achievements exclude any such 
hope. ve 
Of the many volumes of recent poetry, whieh 
compose a formidable pyramid upon our table, we 
have named the most noticeable at the head of 
this article. We shall deal with the ladies firsts 
| and they claim this from us, not by conrtesy 
| merely, but by their merits. id 
_ Miss Barrett has been for many years silently 
' building up a reputation for herself, by verses 
| which have conquered the obscurity of poet’s cor 
| ners in newspapers and magazines. Her former 
| volume of collected poetry has not fallen im out 
| 
| 





way ; but it cannot, we should think, fail to con 
‘tain much that is worthy of notice. The results 
_of her matured efforts are comprised in these two 
| volumes. In what spirit, and with what aims; 
| she has written, she has told us in her graceful 
preface. ‘ Poetry has been as serious a thing ‘te 
/me as life itself ; and life has been a very sericus 
thing. I never mistook pleasure for the final cause 
of poetry ; nor leisure for the hour of the poet. J 
have done my work, so far, as work : not as meme 
hand and head work, apart from the » personal 
being; but as the completest expression of that 
| being, to which I could attain: and as work I 
offer it to the public; feeling its shortcomings 
more deeply than any of my readers, because met 
sured from the height of my aspiration ; but feeling 
also that the reverence and sincerity with which 
the work was done, should give it some protection 
_ with the reverent and sincere.” It is only ina® 
_age in which, with literary men, things the mo 
earnest are apt to be made the marks for jesh 
that such a deprecation as this could have beet 
felt by a mind like Miss Barrett’s to be necessary 
When was it, in the world’s history, that poetty 
| was ever considered, except by minds mart 
merely to the world’s uses, as less tham the més 
noble and perfect expression of human 
and emotion? The perusal of a few pages of 
| Barrett’s poetry will secure it against the susp 
'cion of being only the product of a lively: famef 
and a dexterous hand. These are volumes. W™ 
we take to our hearts at once, as the outpouring 
| of a pure and noble spirit, disciplined. b seats 
and by the greater discipline of sorrow, revealed 
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tones Which are musical by the greatness, depth, | 
snd music of the thoughts. Miss Barrett never | 
‘ngs Without a cause, and her song is never less , 
than a fit rhythmic expression of her emotion. 
Miss Barrett’s life has been, as we can gather 
from many things in these volumes, a life of suf- 
and sorrow. A sadness, born of the pre- 
sentiment of the incompleteness and insuffi- 
dency of life, pervades nearly all her writings — 
géim low note of wail, to which thoughtful hearts | 
gust vibrate in unison. But although mournful, | 
her sentiments are never morbid. What Professor | 
Wilson has said of another writer’s is true 
of hers. “ They are not querulous, yet full of | 
jwentation. Wesee in them not a weak spirit | 
qiarrelling with fate, but a strong spirit subdued 
by a sense of the conditions upon which life has | 
heen given ; conditions, against which it is vain to | 
eatend, to which it is hard to submit, but which 
may yet be borne by a will deriving strength from 
necessity, and in itself noble by nature.” With 
sch characteristics Miss Barrett can never be 
yidely popular. She writes only for the thought- | 
ful, for those who have gone through a discipline 
i life akin to her own. Neither in her themes 
worin her style is there any thing to take a strong» 
bold upon the general mind; but among those, | 
by whom she will be appreciated, she must be | 
regarded with the warmest admiration. 
dt appears to us, that the poems least likely to | 
met with the sympathy, which the author’s— 
section for them would fain secure, are “ The 
Drama of Exile,” and “ The Vision of Poets.” | 
The subject of the first of these “ was the new 
wd strange experience of the fallen humanity, as 
went forth from Paradise into the wilderness ; 
with a peculiar reference to Eve’s allotted grief, 
which, considering that self-sacrifice belonged to 
xr womanhood, and the consciousness of originat- | 
ng the fali to her offence, appeared to me imper- | 
fctly apprehended hitherto, and more expressible | 
lya woman than aman.” We do not think that | 
the execution has come up to the design here set 
ith. It seems very questionable, whether the | 
abject is one which admits of being treated in a 
nanner satisfactory to the imagination ; which is | 
nore pleased to range over its grand shadowy out- | 
ines, than to be bound in to any fixed ideas, | 
lowever noble, and however greatly or musically | 
pressed. ‘There are passages in the drama of | 
fat power and even grandeur; but they are | 
lated, Philosophy, in the very crude language | 
#the modern school, meets us frequently in the | 
wuths of archangels ; and, though we may not | 
wable to say what should be there, we are satis- 
itd, at all events, that this should not. The lyrical | 
Mitages, too, want brilliancy and clearness to 
tify their length. 
tn the “Vision of Poets,” again, Miss Barrett | 
ndeavoured to indicate an important truth,— | 
hecessary relations of genius to suffering and | 
"itacrifice. I have attempted to express in this | 
em’ my view of the mission of the poet, of the | 
&y md glory of what Balzac has beautifully and | 
tly called ‘1a patience angelique du génie ; and | 
tthe obvious truth, above all, that, if knowledge is | 
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power, suffering should be acceptable as a part of 
knowledge,” a doctrine, needful to be ever borne in 
mind, to take from life some of the bitterness 
which otherwise is in it, and to regulate our fruit- 
less cravings for a happiness, which is not to be 
attained. This poem, except for some blemishes 
of vague idea and occasionally mean expression, is 
in every way most beautiful. There are lines in 
it, so vivid in imagery and expression, that they 
take hold of the memory at once and for ever ; and 
we would willingly have borrowed some of tliese, 
especially the characterisation of the “dead kings 


_ of melody,” but for the feeling, that partial ex- 


tracts from a poem of this class convey a very 
inadequate impression of its excellence. Two 


‘suggestions we would offer for Miss Barrett's 


consideration. The first is, that the speech of 
the pseudo-poet, especially in its two last stanzas, 
is in a tone too light and flippant to harmonise 
with the solemnity of the rest of the poem. ‘The 
second is the application to deity of the epithet 
“ Poet-God.” Why limit the idea of God, by an 
idea, which is only great and beautiful relatively 


to us? In one sense, the universe is a poem, — 


the grandest expression which we know of the 
supreme mind, But to apply to deity an epithet 
of limitation, which poet is, at least in the general 
apprehension, jars upon feelings, which none 


reverence more deeply than Miss Barrett. 


We shall give one specimen of Miss Barrett's 
Sonnets, — not perhaps the best, but one which 
may take its place not unworthily beside Words- 
worth’s. — 

TEARS. 


| Thank God, bless God, all ye who snffer not 


More grief than ye can weep for. That is well — 
That is light grieving ! lighter, none befel, 

Since Adam forfeited the primal lot, 

Tears ! What are tears? The babe weeps in its cot; 
The mother singing : at her marriage bell ; 

The bride weeps : and before the oracle 

Of high faned hills, the poet hath forgot 

That moisture on his cheeks. Commend the grace, 


' Mourners, who weep ! albeit, as some have done, 


Ye grope tear blinded, in a desert place, 
And touch but tombs. Look up! Those tears will run 


| Soon in long rivers, down the lifted face, 


And leave the vision clear for stars and sun ! 


If Miss Barrett had written no other poem but 
“ The Cry of the Children,” she must have been 
recognised as a poetess of a very high class. This 
poem is to the story of Factory children, what 
Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt” is to that of the hap- 
less shirtmakers. But to our minds it is as far 
superior to that most powerful poem, in grandeur 
and profound significance, as Beethoven is to the 
best of other harmonists. It is a poem not to be 
read without a choking voice. The cadence, 
lingering, broken, and full of wail, is one of the mos 
perfect adaptations of sound to sense in literature. 
It is like the struggle and booming of an organ 
requiem ; and the intensity of the feeling modulates 
expressions, which otherwise would appear quaint, 
into thrilling grandeur. The poem appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine about a year ago —and 
attracted, we believe, little notice at the time. But 
it is only necessary to point attention to it. Once 
read, it is not likely to be forgotten, 
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The most attractive poems in these volumes are | like a knell, is an instance of this. “ The Romay 
the Ballads. In this species of poetry Miss Bar- | of the Page,” a poem suffused with a tendernes 
rett has already attained peculiar skill ; and will, | and beauty most womanly, and “ The Ley of the 
we feel assured, develop greater powers. She has| Brown Rosary,” afford numerous instances of th 
struck out many new tones in the rhythmical | same power. Our favourite of these ballads ‘ 
scale ; rich and recondite harmonies, full of origi- | “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” It is supposed 
nality, as they are of beauty. “ The Lay of the| be written by a poet from the Lady Geraldine’s 
Duchess May,” with the recurrence in each stanza | mansion to his friend. We shall let the Verses 
of the words “ Toll slowly,” till, as the tragedy of | tell the story. Inadv 
the story deepens, they seem to ring in the ears sketches 





Dear my friend and fellow student, I would lean my spirit o’er you ; 
Down the purple of this chamber, tears should scarcely run at will ! 

I am humbled, who was humble ! Friend, I bow my head before you ! 
You should lead me to my peasants ! But their faces are too still. 


There’s a lady — an earl’s daughter ; she is proud and she is noble ; 
And she treads the crimson carpet, and she breathes the perfumed air, 
And a kingly blood sends glances up her princely eye to trouble, 

And the shadow of a monarch’s crown is softened in her hair. 


There be none of England’s daughters, who can show a prouder presence ; 
Upon princely suitors suing, she has looked in her disdain : 

She was sprung of English nobles, I was born of English peasants ; 

What was J that I should love her — save for feeling of the pain? 


I was only a poor poet, made for singing at her casement, 

As the finches or the thrushes, while she thought of other things. Of his 
Oh, she walked so high above me, she appeared to my abasement, 

In her lovely silken murmur, like an angel clad in wings. 


Yet I could not choose but love her — I was born to poet uses — 
To love all things set above me, all of good and all of fair! 
Nymphs of old Parnassus mountain, we are wont to call the Muses, 
And in silver-footed climbing poets pass from mount to star. 


And they praised me in her presence ;—“ Will your book appear this summer ?”’ 
Then returning to each other — “ Yes, our plans are for the moors ;” 

Then with whisper dropped behind me — “ There he is, the latest comer ! 
Oh, she only likes his verses ! What is over, she endures.” 


I grew colder, I grew colder, as I stood up there among them, — 

Till as frost intense will burn you, the cold scorning scorched my brow ; 
When a sudden silver speaking, gravely cadenced, overrung them, 

And a sudden silken stirring touched my inner nature through. 


I looked upward and beheld her! With a calm and regnant spirit, 
Slowly round she swept her eyelids, and said clear before them all— 
“ Have you such superfluous honour, sir, that, able to confer it, 

You will come down, Mr. Bertram, as my guest to Wycombe Hall?” 


Here she paused,—she had been paler at the first word of her speaking ; 
But because a silence followed it, blushed scarlet as for shame ; 

Then, as scorning her own feeling, resumed calmly —“ f£ am seeking 
More distinction than these gentlemen think worthy of my claim.” 


In thi 


She presses the invitation in words, that must have made a poet’s heart tlirill, 


Then, she smiled around right childly, then she gazed around right queenly ; 
And I bowed—TI could not answer! Alternated light and gloom ; 

While, as one who quells the lions, with a steady eye serenely, 

She, with level frouting eyelids, passed out stately from the room. 


Oh the blessed woods of Sussex, I can hear them still around me, 

With their leafy tide of greenery still rippling up the wind! The ger 
Oh the cursed woods of Sussex ! Oh the cruel love that bound me, 

Up against the boles of cedars, to be shaméd where I pined ! 

Oh, the cursed woods of Sussex ! where the hunter’s dart has found me, 

When a fair face and a tender voice had made me mad and blind ! 


How the poet's passion deepened,—how the Lady Geraldine drew him on to love her, “ere 
ertram 
And to study the deep meaning of the smile hid in her eyes, quivering \ 
we have noroom to show. But we must give some features of her fascination. 


Oh, to see and hear her singing ! Scarce I know which is divinest — 

For her looks sing too—she modulates her gestures on the tone ; 

And her mouth stirs with the song, like song ; and when the notes are finest, 
*Tis the eyes that shoot out vocal light, and seem to swell them on. 


In her utmost lightness there is truath—and often she speaks lightly ; 
And she has a grace in being gay, which mourners even approve ; 
For the root of some grave earnest thought is understruck so rightly, 
As to justify the foliage, and the waving flowers above. 





He acco 
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’ She was patient with my talking ; and I loved her—loved her certes, 
As I loved all heavenly objects, with uplifted eyes and hands ! 


‘ As I loved pure inspirations —loved the graces, loved the virtues,— 
In a Love content with writing his own name on desert sands, 
| 
‘ Or at least I thought so purely !—thought no idiot Hope was raising 
| Any crown to crown Love’s silence—silent Love, that sat alone — 
nf Out, alas! the stag is like me—he that tries to go on grazing, 
8 With the great deep gun-wound in his neck, then reels with sudden moan. 
§ 


Inadvertently the poet overhears the Lady’s refusal of an earl; whose portrait, by the way, is 
sketched with masterly precision. — \ 


What he said again, I know not. It is likely that his trouble, 
Worked his pride up to the surface, for she answered in slow scorn— 
“ And your lordship judges rightly. Whom I marry shall be noble, 
Ay, and wealthy. I shall never blush to think how he was bern.” 


There, I maddened ! her words stung me! Life swept through me into fever, 
And my soul sprang up aston ished ; sprang, full-statured in an hour ! 

Know you, what it is when anguish, with apocalyptic NEVER, 

To a Pythian height dilates you,—and despair sublimes to power ? 


In this mood he passes to her presence— 


I plucked up her social fictions bloody-rooted, though leaf-verdant,— 
Trod them down with words of shaming,—all the purples and the gold, 
And the “ landed stakes ” and Lordships—all that spirits pure and ardent 
Are cast out of love and reverence, because chancing not to hold. 





Of his passionate appeal the following extracts must suffice. 


“ What right have you, madam, gazing in your shining mirror daily, 
Getting so, by heart, your beauty, which all others must adore,— 
While you draw the golden ringlets down your fingers, to vow gaily, 
You will wed no man that’s only good to God—and nothing more ? 


“ Why, what right have you, made fair by that same God—the sweetest woman, 
Of all women He has fashioned—with your lorely spirit face, 

Which would seem too near to canish, if its smile were not so human, 

And your words of holy sweetness, turning common words to grace ; 


“ What right can you have, God’s other works to scorn, despise, revile them, 
In the gross as mere men, broadly—not as noble men, forsooth,— 

But as Parias of the outer world, forbidden to assail them, 

In the hope of living—dying,—near the sweetness of your mouth ? 


“ Have you any answer, Madam ? If my spirit were less earthy— 

If its instruments were gifted with more vibrant silver strings, 

I would kneel down, where I stand, and say ; ‘ Behold me. I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee ! I am worthy as a king.’ 


* As it is ; your ermined pride, I swear, shall feel this stain upon her, 
That J, poor, weak, tost with passion, scorned by me and you again, 
Love you, Madam, dare to love you, to my grief and your dishonour, 
To my endless desolation, and your impotent disdain !” 


More mad words, like these, mere madness ! Friend, I need not write them fuller, 
And I hear my hot soul dropping on the lines in showers of tears— 

Oh, a woman ! friend, a woman! Why, a beast had scarce been duller, 

Than roar bestial loud complaints against the shining of the spheres. 


But at last there came a pause. I stood all vibrating with thunder, 
Which my soul had used. The silence drew her face up like a call. 
Could you guess what word she uttered? She looked up, as if in wonder, 
With tears beaded on her lashes, and said, “ Bertram !” it was all. 


The gentle reproach of that one word overwhelms him. 


So I fell, struck down before her ! Do you blame me, friend, for weakness ? 
*T was my strength of passion slew me ! fell before her like a stone ; 

Fast the dreadful world rolled from me, on its roaring wheels of blackness ; 
When the light came, I was lying in this chamber, and alone. 


Bertram has finished the burning record of his passion, and is lying back in his chair, with lips 
(tivering with his grief. 
So! how still the lady standeth ! ‘tis a dream, a dream of mercies ! 
*T wixt the purple lattice-curtains, how she standeth still and pale ! 


*Tis a vision, sure of mercies, sent to soften his self curses : 
Sent to sweep a patient quiet, o’er the tossing of his wail. 





With a murmurous stir, uncertain, in the air, the purple eurtain, 
Swelleth in and swelleth out around her motionless pale brows, 
While the gliding of the river sends a rippling noise for ever 

Through the open casement whitened by the moonlight’s slant repose. 


. 
He accosts her as a vision, the “ dream of Geraldine!” 
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Ever, evermore the while, in a slow silence.she kept smiling, 


And approached him slowly, slowly, in a gliding measured pace ; 
With her two white hands extended, as if praying one offended, 
Aud a look of supplication, gazing earnest in his face. 


 & Dost thou, Bertram, truly love me? Is no woman far above me 
Found more worthy of thy poet heart, than such an one as I ?” 
Ever, evermore the while, in a slow silence she kept smiling, 
While the shining tears ran faster down the blushing of her cheeks ; 
Then with both her hands enfolding both of his, she softly told him, 


“ Bertram, if I say I love thee, . . 


. *tis the vision only speaks.” 


Softened, quickened to adore her, on her knee he fell before her, 


And she whispered low in triumph. 


“ It shall be as I have sworn ! 


Very rich he is in virtues, very noble, noble certes ; 
And I shail not blush in knowing that men cail him lowly born !” 


This is a noble ballad in every way. 
masculine energy and grasp of passion of it sur- 
prise us at first, especially in a writer in whom 
gentleness is so conspicuous a feature. But where 
genius is, the qualities of strength and gentleness 
go always hand in hand. Were the poem cleared 
of some obscurities of sentiment, and conventional 
expression, characteristic of a class of writers, 
known as the Syncretic School, into which Miss 
Barrett is apt to fall, and were some pains taken 
to amend the halting cadence of certain lines, it 
would be fit to rank, at distance certainly, but that 
not immoderate, with Tennyson's “ Locksley Hail.” 

We have only room for one other extract, which | 
we select, not because of its superiority to many 
others in these volumes, but because in the most 
womanly tenderness and subtlety of its feeling, it | 
presents a fine contrast to the ballad just quoted. 


CATARINA TO CAMOENS; 


DYING IN HIS ABSENCE ABROAD, AND REFERRING TO THE POEM IN 
WHICH HE RECORDED THE SWEETNESS OF HER EYES. 


On the door you will not enter, 

I have gazed too long—adieu ! 
Hope withdraws her peradventure — 
Death is near me, and not you ! 

Come, O lover, 

Close and cover 
These poor eyes you call’d, I ween, 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


When I heard you sing that burden, 
In my vernal days and bowers,, 
Uther praises disregarding, 
I but hearken’d that of yours; 
Only saying 
In heart-playing, 
“ Blessed eves mine eyes hare been, 
If the swectest his hare seen!” 


But all changeth! At this vesper, 
Cold the sun shines down the door, 
If you stood there, would you whisper 
“ Love, I love you !” as before; 
Death pervading 
Now, and shading 
Eyes you sang of, yonder e’en, 
As the sweetest ever seen! 


Yes! I think, were you beside them, 
Near the bed I die upon, 
Though their beauty you denied them, 
As you stood there, looking down, 
You would truly] | 
Call them duly, 
For the love’s sake found therein, 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 
And if you looked down upon them, 
And if they look’d up to you, 
All the light which has forgone them, 
Would be gather’d back anew. 


The | 











They would truly 

Be as duly 
Love-transformed to Beauty’s sheen, 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


But, ah me! You only see me, 
In your thoughts of loving man, 
Smiling soft, perhaps, and dreamy 
Through the wavings of my fan; 
And unweeting 
Go repeating ° 
In your reverie serene, 
* Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


O my poet, O my prophet, 
When you praised their sweetness so, 
Did you think, in singing of it, 
That it might be near to go? 
Had you fancies 
From their glances, 
That the grave would quickly screen 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen ?” 


No reply ! The fountain’s warble 
In the court-yard sounds alone ! 
As the water to the marble, 
So my heart falls with a moan, 
From love sighing 
To this dying ! 
Death fore-runneth love, to win 
** Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


Will you come? when I’m departed,' 
Where all sweetnesses are hid, 
When thy voice, my tender hearted, 

Will not lift up either lid. 
Cry, O lover, 
Love is over ! 
Cry beneath the cypress green, 
* Sweetest eyes were ever seen !|”’ 


When beneath the palace lattice, 
You ride slow as you have doue, 
And you see a face there—that is 
Not the old familiar one,— 
Will you oftly 
Murmur softly, 
“ Here, ye watch’d me, morn and e’en, 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen!” 


When the palace ladies, sitting 
Round your gittern, shall have said, 
* Poet, sing those verses written, 
For the lady, who is dead,” — 
Will you tremble, 
Yet dissemble 
Or sing hoarse, with tears between, 
“Sweetest eyes were ever seen {” 


Sweetest eyes! How sweet in flowings, 
The repeated cadence is ! 
Though you sing a hundred poems, 
Still the best one would be this.— 
I can hear it, 
*Twixt my spirit 
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And the earth noise intervene,— 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


Keep my riband, take and keep it, 
I have loosed it from my hair,” 
Feeling, while you overweep it, 
Not alone in your despair; 
Since with saintly 
Watch, unfaintly, 
Out of heaven shall o’er you lean 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


But — but now— yet unremoved, 
Up to heaven they glisten fast, 
You may cast away, Beloved, 
In your future all my past ; 
Such old phrases 
May be praises 
For some fairer bosom queen — 
“* Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


Eyes of mine, what are ye doing? 
Faithless, faithless, praised amiss, 
If a tear be of your showing 
Dropt for any hope of 1s. 
Death hath boldness 
Besides coldness, 
If unworthy tears demean 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


I will look out to his future — 
I will bless it till it shine : 
Should he ever be a suitor, 
Unto sweeter eyes than mine, 
Sunshine gild them, 
Angels shield them, 
Whatsoever eyes terrene 
Be the sweetest His have seen ! 
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10 
| Oh, turn those eyes away from me ! 
Though sweet, yet fearfal are their rays ; 

And though they beam so tenderly, 

I feel, I tremble ’neath their gaze. 

| Oh, turn those eyes away ! for though 
To meet their glance I may not dare, 
1 know their light is on my brow, 

| By the warm blood that mantles there. 

On the whole, the impression produced by these 
| poems is a painful one. They are the products of 
_a mind at war with itself, racked by restless, vague 
| ambitions,—a mind so tumultuous, that its rest is 

that of fever, and nursing melancholy and sickly 
‘fancies, often, we should fear, from very wanton- 
ness. A healthier tone of thinking appears in those 
) which have apparently been written last ; and it is 
| therefore the more to be regretted that Mrs, Butler 
should have allowed the vanity of authorship to 
_ prevail over her judgment, A large portion of these 

poems have not literary merit to justify publication, 
' and some of those which evince the greatest power, 
_ ought not, for other reasons, to have been publish- 
(ed. It is an unwholesome thing for a writer,—a 
| woman especially,—to lay bare emotions, as Mrs. 
| Butler has done in many of the sonnets, which a 
| sound feeling would rigidly suppress. They may 
|lead us to admire the writex’s powers of expres- 
sion, but they certainly lower the individual in our 
esteem. It is strange, that the very best poems in 
the book are those which a true friend would have 
suppressed. We allude to the personal sonnets. 
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Who can read without emotion a picture of | 
womanly devotion, and self-abnegation like this? | 


them more as the earnest of what Miss Barrett | 
may yet do, than as the complete attainment of her | 


There is a strange and pleasing music in the 
| 7? . 
Highly as we admire these volumes, we regard | following poem :— 


A LAMENT FOR THE WISSAHICCON, 


powers. Iler faults we do not think it necessary 
almost to suggest. They are those which a vigor- 
ous and advancing mind like hers soon discerns 
and cures for itself. They lie chiefly in the use of 
language deficient in simplicity, and occasionally 
jarring upon true taste; and in the effort to express, 
thythmically, ideas which had better be left to 
prose. 
imagination. These are but venial blemishes, not 
to be thought of, amid the gratitude with which 
volumes ought to be received, of such refined 
thought and high poetical power, and in which so 
beautiful a mind is revealed. 





Very inferior to Miss Barrett in powers of | 
thought, in fancy and imagination, the poems of | 


Mrs. Butler are chiefly conspicuous for an energy 
derived from intensity of passion and emotion. She 
has little power of projecting herself into the feel- 
ings of others different from her own: and in de- 
scription shefalls back constantly upon the common- 
places of album poetry ; or if she travels beyond 
these, her originality rarely hits upon the graphi- 
cally true. In fact the poems purely descriptive 
might have been written by any girl of ordinary 
‘martness, with a talent forrhyming. Mrs. Butler's 
strength lies in theexpression of strong personal emo- 
tion, and hence she occasionally hits a simple lyric 
With marked success,—as in the following lines. 





* She left him the riband from ber hair, 
YOL, XI.—NO. CXXXI. 


The intellect occasionally overwhelms the | 


The waterfall is calling me 
With its merry gleesome flow, 

And the green boughs are beckoning me 
To where the wild flowers grow ; 


; 


] may not go, | may not go, 
To where the sunny waters flow, 
To where the wild wood flowers blow ; 
J must stay here 
In prison drear: 
Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God, that thou wert done ! 


The busy mill-wheel round and round 
Goes turning, with its reckless sound; 
And o’er the dam the waters flow 

| Into the foaming stream below, 

| And deep and dark away they glide 

To meet the broad, bright river's tide ; 
And all the way 

They murmuring say : 

“Oh, child, why art thou far away ! 
Come back unto the sun, and stray 
Upon our mossy side.” 


—o 





I may not go, I may not go, 
‘lo where the golden waters run, 
All shining in the summer sun, 
And leap from off the dam below, 
Into a whirl of boiling snow, 
Laughing and shouting as they go ; 
1 must stay here 
In prison drear : 
Oh, heavy life, Wear on, Wear on, 
Would God, that thou wert done ! 


The soft spring wind peer gros by, 


Into the forests wide and cool ; 
The clouds trooping through the sky 


To look down on some glassy pool ; 
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The sunshine makes the world rejoice, 
And all of them, with gentle voice, 
Call me away 
With them to stay, 
The blessed, livelong summer day. 
I may not go, I may not go, 
Where the sweet breathing spring winds blow, 
Nor where the silver clouds go by, 
Across the holy, deep blue sky, 
Nor where the sunshine, warm and bright, 
Comes down like a still shower of light ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear: 
Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God, that thou wert done ! 
Oh, that I were a thing with wings ! 
A bird, that in the May hedge sings ! 
A lonely heather-bell, that swings 
Upon some wild hill side ; 
Or even a silly, senseless stone, 
With dark, green, starry moss o’ergrown, 
Round which the waters glide ! 
The terseness and force of thought and language, 
which Mrs. Butler has at her command, appear in 
the following fine lines, which might have been 


written by Schiller. 





FAITH. 


Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust, and that deceiving ; 
Than doubt one heart, that, if believed, 
Had bless’d one’s life with true believing. 


Oh, in this mocking world, too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ! 
Better be cheated to the last, 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth. 


Similar instances of high thoughts finely ex- 
pressed are frequent ; as for example— 


Complain not of thy life !—for what art thou 
More than thy fellows, that thou shouldst not weep ? 
Brave thoughts still lodge beneath a furrow’d brow, 
And the way-wearied have the sweetest sleep. 


Or this : 


Children of God ! inheritors of heaven ! 
Mourn not the perishing of each fair toy ; 
Ye were ordain’d to do, not to enjoy, 

To suffer, which is nobler than to dare ; 

A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

In passages like these, and in her love songs and 
poems, excepting always those sonnets to which we 
have already referred, we are glad to linger with 
Mrs. Butler. How exquisite in sentiment, and 
profound in tenderness is this 

EVENING SONG, 
Good night, love ! 
May Heaven’s brightest stars watch over thee ! 
Good angels spread their wings, and cover thee, 
And through the night, 
So dark and still, 
Spirits of light 
Charm thee from ill ! 
My heart is hovering round thy dwelling-place, 
Good night, dear love ! God bless thee with his grace ! 
Good night, love! 
Soft lullabies the night wind sing to thee ! 
And on its wings sweet odours bring to thee ! 
And in thy dreaming 
May all things dear, 
With gentle seeming 
Come smiling near ! 
My knees are bowed, my hands are clasped in prayer,— 
Good night, dear love } God keep thee in his care ! 





A sad tale of love; betrayal, and death, is tolq 
in the following stanzas :— 
THE DEATH SONG. 


Mother, mother, my heart is wild : 
Hold me upon your bosom dear: 
Do not frown on your own poor child; 

Death is darkly drawing near. 


Mother, mother, the bitter shame 
Eats into my very soul ; 

And longing love, like a wrapping flame, 
Burns me away without control. 


Mother, mother, upon my brow 
The clammy death-sweats coldly rise ; 
How dim and strange your features grow 
Through the hot mists that veil your eyes! 


Mother, mother, sing me the song 
They sing on sunny August eves, 

The rustling barley-fields along, 
Binding up the ripe, red sheaves, 


Mother, mother, I do not hear 
Your voice—but his, oh, guard me we!!! 
His breathing makes me faint with fear, 
His clasping arms are round me still. 


Mother, mother, unbind my vest : 
Upon my heart lies his first token ; 
Now, lay me in my narrow rest, 
Your wither’d blossom, crush’d and broken ! 
We hope, for Mrs. Butler’s sake, she is not the 
very melancholy person her verses depict. Pro- 
bably literature is only her resource in moods of 
depression ; but, for the sake of her readers, we 
trust that she will, with “the years that bring 
the philosophic mind,” write with not less earnest- 
ness, but with more serenity, and wearing smiles 
not wholly unhopeful. 


Mr. Coventry Patmore has seen and lived 
through less than Miss Barrett or Mrs. Butler. 
He is still, we believe, under twenty ; and we do 
not, therefore, expect to find in him that recondite 
knowledge of the heart and of life, which we meet 
with in these ladies. When he handles a strong 
passion it is attempting to shoot with the bow of 
Ulysses. His heroes excite no interest, because 
their characters have no force. A man who com- 
mits suicide because a lady marries another person, 
when he himself, with every fairencouragement, can- 
not muster courage to make a declaration, is simply 
a fool, whose loss the world can have no cause 
to regret; and the epithet of “the pale Witchaire” 
presents him at once to our ridicule. Nor can we 
feel any sympathy for another “ tender juvenal, 
who is only too fortunate in being forsaken, for 
a lover superior in age, person, and address, by & 
woman of obviously the feeblest character. We 
know that, at his age, he will soon recover the 
shock, after a season of boating, fishing, shooting, 
and county balls. Mr. Patmore will know this 
himself, before he reach years of diseretion. But 
because Mr. Patmore has failed in his fables, or in 
his delineations of masculinecharacter, not therefore 
is he to be thrown aside,—-still less to be ac 
of every literary fault, from immorality down 
doating imbecility. It may be, because we have 
not learned to regard Shelley and Keats as “ nut 
sances,” like a self-complacent critic of Mr. Pat 
more’s in the September Blackwood, that we at 
weak enough to see many good things in this 
gentleman’s poems ; things good in themselves 
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and betokening liberal promise. Whether he| This isnoordinary landseape-painting. It looks 
should have rushed into authorship so soon, is a} simple enough in its result ; but’ how many try 
question, or rather no question; for he ought not. | and fail in such sketches ! 
But since he has pushed his little venture on the | “ The Woodman’s Daughter” is undoubtedly 
rilous sea of criticism, let us see whether it may _ the best of Mr. Patmore’s poems, and shows that 
not be richly freighted in some parts of its cargo. | instinctive pereeption of the more subtle workings 
We have stated one of Mr. Patmore’s faults. | of passion, which in itself is genius. The story 
Another is this, that in the struggle between intel- | is the often-told one of a simple girl, wooed and 
lect and fancy, which is obviously going on in a | won by a person of superior station tu her own, 
mind that is only in the course of formation, lines | who had grown up in her acquaintance from ehild- 
crude in structure, and prosaic to absurdity, are hood, ending in desertion, infanticide, and mad- 





frequently projected. His ideas are often too great 
for his expression. But there is this good quality 
in him, that he has ideas—that his thought al- 
ways evolves its dress—and that he does not trust 
to the accidents of rhyme for suggestions. In all 


things, too, he is original,—sees things with his own | 
He is graphic in_ 
description to a very great degree. He sets a scene 


eyes, and these see healthily. 


before the reader vividly, and his picture has al- 
ways a sentiment in it ; while not unfrequently he 
fixes in words those subtle fittings of emotion 
which only a poet can seize and embody. 


As an illustration of his powers of description, 


take the following :— 


The moon is looking through the mist, 
Cold, lustreless, and wan ; 

How wildly past her dreary form 
Those watery clouds rush on ! 

A moment white beneath their light, 
And then, like spirits, gone. 


Silent and fast they hurry past : 
Their swiftness striketh dread, 

For earth is hush’d, and no breath sweeps 
The spider’s dewy thread, 

And every thing but those pale clouds 
Is dark, and still, and dead. 


Beneath the mossy, ivy’d bridge 
The river slippeth past ; 

That current deep is still as sleep, 
And yet so very fast ! 

There’s something in its quietness 
Which makes the soul aghast. 

No wind stirreth the hollow tree 
That droopeth from the bank ; 

The water gocth quietly 
Beneath the sedges dank, 

Yet the willow trembleth in the stream, 
And the dry reeds talk and clank. 





ness. The manner in which the growth and pro- 
gress of the attachment, through innocence to its 
fall, is treated, is at once original and most beau- 
tiful :— 
They pass’d their time, both girl and boy, 
Uncheck’d, unquestion’d ; yet 
They always hid their wanderings 


By wood and rivulet, 


Because they could not give themselves 
A reason why they met. 


As years went on, he shared all his thoughts 
and all his growing information with her, till 





knowledge thus became 
So colour’d by romance, 

That, for a while, it was as sweet, 
Almost, as ignorance. 


Their childhood fled; and still their life 
Was one long jubilee ; 

For Maud, by Nature help’d, had now 
Acquired the power to see 

The second Nature open’d through © 
Deep-thoughted poetry. 


She wept for joy, if the cushat sang 
Its love-song in the fir; 

The cat, perhaps, broke the quiet with 
Its regular slow purr— 

*Twas music now; and her wheel gave forth 
A rhythm in its whirr. 


She once had read,— When lovers die, 
And go where angels are, 

Each pair of lovers’ souls, perhaps, 
Will make a double star ; 

So stars grew dearer, and she thought 
They did not look seo far. 


Time pass’d away. ‘The month was May, 
But almost upon June. 


The friends are wandering by the river side, 


This is not high poetry certainly ; but any | when, in the middle of their talk, Maud puts this 
young writer, who can paint so closely after na- question: 


ture, must have qualities worth cultivation and | 
encouragement. Beside this Night-piece place the | 
following Sunset :— | 
The sheep-bell tolleth curfew-time ; 
The gnats, a busy rout, 
Fleck the warm air ; the distant owl 
Shouteth a sleepy shout ; 
The voiceless bat, more felt than seen, 
Is flitting round about ; 
The aspen leaflets scarcely stir ; 
The river seems to think ; 
Athwart the dusk the lotus broad 
Looks coolly from its brink, 
Where, listening to the freshet’s noise, 
The quiet cattle drink. 
The bees boom past ; the white moths rise 
Like spirits from the ground ; 
The grey-flies hum their weary tupe, 
A distant, dream-like sotind ; 
And far, far off to the slumbrous eve, 
Bayeth an old gaard-hound. 





“ How is it, that we never talk 
Of love like other things ! 

Let’s do so now, and you shall tell 
Its nature, and whence springs 

This joy, of which the poet so 
Continually sings.” 

If Maud had look’d upon him then, 
She would have seen how ve 

His face grew ; but, at last, he said, 
“If, Sweet—if poets fail 

To explain this to how shall 1! 
Besides, of avail—” 


Here he pauses, and Maud running on in her 


| guileless frankness, says : 


“ Last evening, when, just after dusk, 
You rose up to depart, 

We saw the moon, all liquid white, 
Out of the dark trees start: 

As then I felt, 1 felt when you 
First came upon my heart.” 
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He mostly answered Maud’s remarks 
With an unmixed applause 
Of all she spoke ; but now, with a fear, 
For which he knew no cause, 
oe He said, * That’s love, Sweet !” hurriedly, 
And then there was a pause. 


Maud felt the wind, and saw the scene ; 
The cottage, on the mound, 

MotionJess stood in the moving air; 
She threw her eyes around: 

“ Love,” said she, “is a noble thing !” 
And her eyes were on the ground. 

And Merton’s eyes were fix’d there, too; 
But different feelings wrought 

To the same effect in each; they went 
Right on, nor said they aught, 

But quickened their steps, as if they strove 
To overtake their thought. 

He spoke at last some scatter’d words ; 
Thus aiming to prevent 

The increase of what he never knew 
Till then—embarrassment ; 

Unfelt by Maud, who was alone 

‘pon her joy intent. 
This embarrassment wears off amid new ques- 
tionings, and before the bright variety of the land- 
scape round them, until 


Both felt a strong unusual joy, 
For which they wanted speech. 

Their new delight was not unmix’d: 
That indistinct alarm 

Which whispers to unsullied minds 
The coming on of harm, 

Made joy sit heavily, like pain, 
And half undid the charm. 

Their steps now fast and faster grew, 
Irregular and fast : 

His cheeks were ridged with a strong smile, 
Hers wore a serious cast, 

And neither spoke, nor spent they a look 
On any thing they pases’d. 


The lapse from virtue which follows upon this 
mood of unreflecting love, its fatal results, and the 
mother’s drowning of her child, are told with the 
same power of minute and delicate painting. Her 
last crime is done. 


Merrily now from the small church spire 
Ringeth a noisy chime ; 

The larks climb up through the heavenly blue, 
Carolling as they climb : 

And lo! in her eyes stands the great surprise 
That comes with the first crime ! 


She throws a glance of terror round ; 
There’s not a creature nigh. 

But, behold ! the sun, that looketh through 
The frowning western sky, 

Is lifting up one broad beam, like 
A lash of God’s own eye. 

She sees it; and, with steady fear 
At what she dares not shun, 

Still gazes; her astonish’d heart 
Faints down, for she has done 

An act, which to her soul has made 
A spy of the great sun. 

Maud with her books comes, day by day, 
Fantastically elad, 

To read them near the pool; and all 
Who meet her look so sad, 

That even to herself it is 
Quite plain that she is mad, 
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the most glaring in expression, and conggits boyish 


and fantastic, will be found by those who look for 


them. But itis unworthy, as it is unjust, to dye] 
upon these, when the more honourable duty of 
pointing to the things wherein he has succeeded jg 
claimed from us by passages that will be worthy 
be preserved and remembered, whenexperience, with 
its concentrated knowledge, and meilowed taste, 
shall have enabled Mr. Patmore.to do some thing 
which not even critics, who bound the possibilities 
} of sympathy by their own, will venture to carp at. 


—_—_--* 





Of Thora of Inverury’s poems, we have not left 
| ourselves room to speak. Let our readers, how- 
} ever, buy them. They deserve to be purchased 
| for themselves, apart from the circumstances of 
their author. He is not a Burns—no, nor, in our 
opinion, superior to many other humble bards 
of the day; but he has touched some strains of 
simple sweetness, dear to the Scottish ear; and, 
his lot, which has been, and, we believe, still 
is, one of hardship and necessity, being known, 
should be lightened, “for our own _ honour,” 
While we say this, however, we are very far 
from assenting to the outcry of neglect which 
some splenetic admirers of this bard have raised 
about the ears of Scotland. Generosity has its 
cant, as well as every other good thing ; and there 
is much of it in this cry. It is no new thing, that 
men of mind, and finely-touched sympathies, suf- 
fer the wrongs of fortune, and “ necessity’s sharp 
pinch.” The world is full of such cases, and we 
see nothing in the fact of a man being able to 
write tolerable verses that entitles him to a more 
profound sympathy, or gives him a stronger claim 
upon our benevolence, than other men whose en- 
dowments are of a different kind. It is not 
through want of heart in a nation that such men 
are allowed to wither and die. The evil is as old 
as society, and great advancements in. social 
morals must be made, before it ceases to exist. 
What is it that every man of mind wants in the 
present day, but opportunity—opportunity to 
work his gifts freely, and to make his powers.be 
felt? So far from neglecting humble poetical 
genius, the world, it seems to us, is prompt and 
liberal to acknowledge it. But poetry does not 
lie in our manufactories and market-places ; avd 
both it and its authors take time to be known. 
Once these are fairly brought into view, however, 
we think that in our day, at least, they meet 
a fair share of requital. 





The last book in our list, the Poems of Robe 
Nicoll, is a strong instance in point. It is a third 
edition within a few years. The book is one, BO 
doubt, of first-class merit—the record of as noble 
and pure a heart as) ever beat in the breast of 
youth. But it is poetry, the poetry of a humble 
bard, with only its own merits to recommendtt 
Its popularity is a great fact, therefore, that 
speaks, trumpet-tongued, against this cackoo, oy 
of the neglect of lowly genius. Where the love 


It would be an, easy matter for us to select, | poetry is, there cannot be a cold and selfish heart; 
from Mr. Patmore’s book, materials for being witty | and, if ever there was a time in our history when 


at his expense. 





Failures in conception, platitudes | poetry was widely loved and appreciated, it isnow: 
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MRS. SHELLEY’S RAMBLES 


Axy work must have strong claims to attention 
that comes before the world as the avowed pro- 
duction of the author of “ Frankenstein,” the 
chosen wife of Shelley, and the daughter of 
William Godwin and Mary Wolstoncraft. Whether 
the letters from Italy will fulfil the expectations 
raised by these extraordinary claims is more than 
doubtful. They possess many beauties of the 
highest kind, and, as some may think, one or two 
deep blemishes. Among the latter is a too frequent 
obtrusion of the Pantheistic or poetical religion of 
Shelley. Yet these form the most ambitious and 
eloquent passages of the series. The poetic faith 
is in them expounded with great eloquence and 
felicity, as if a Corinne were pouring forth her rapt 
spirit, though we miss throughout the earnestness, 
the impulsive movement which dictated Mary Wol- 
stoncraft’s“ Lettersfrom Norway.” Another blemish 
will be judged according to the temperament of 
the reader’s own mind. -Some will be touched as by 
a sympathetic charm from Mrs. Shelley’s frequent 
allusions to the death of her children, and the 
master calamity of her life, the awful catastrophe 
which bereaved her of her husband ; while others 
may feel that the sacred fount of sorrow has been 
too often laid bare to cold or careless eyes. These 
allusions are no doubt made with great delicacy ; 
but they recur so often as to mar their own effect, 
ifnot to beget an unpleasant sensation in the reader's 
mind, though he may neither be indifferent nor 
hard of heart. ‘To some readers it may be an ob- 
jection that beyond beauty of style and sentiment, 
and a few scattered profound thoughts, the work 
does not contain much of either the precise informa- 
tion or philosophical disquisition which one would 
have expected from a writer of Mrs. Shelley’s com- 
pass of mind. ‘This holds especially of France and 
Germany,—not only her enthusiasm and love, but 
her space being monopolized by beautiful Italy. 
Her unbounded admiration of the Italian charac- 
ter has betrayed her into some injustice to the 
Germans; and in France, we regret to say, that 
society in her eyes appears to retrograde under the 
influence of improved institutions. According to 
her, the polite and debonaire French have become 
rough and brutal in manners, rude to each other, 
and uncourteous to their superiors, and theGermans 
have always been dull, plodding dolts. Yet, some- 
What inconsistently, Mrs. Shelley recognises in Ger- 
many a great country, the birth-place of noble in- 
stitutions and grand events. It is, however, more 
agreeable to speak of what her letters contain, and 
to point out some of their abounding beauties, than 
to hint at their redundancies and more palpable 
defeets, 

In the summer of 1840, Mrs. Shelley, hoping for 
the restoration of her shattered health, amidst the 
seenes that had witnessed the joys and sorrows of 
her wedded life, resolved to accompany her son and 
two of his fellow-students to Italy,—the young 
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men to study on the shores of the Lake of Como, 
in preparation for the degree they were to take, and 
the lady to act as their philosopher and guide. 
The arrangement was admirable ; few English 
youths visit Italy under auspices so intelligent and 
happy. The party met in Paris, and proceeded for 
their destination, the Lake of Como, by a some- 
what circuitous but novel and delightful route, 
through Germany into Switzerland. The letters 
contain an account of a subsequent and more in- 
teresting tour, but we must take matters in order. 
Mrs. Shelley’s powers of description are not fairly 
set at work until she is, floating on the waters of 
the Moselle. We commence with the little voyage, 
one which is comparatively still unhackneyed. 


We left Tréves soon after noon: our boat was rude 
enough, but tolerably large. A queer-looking old man 
steered her, and the oars were held by two young fel- 
lows, one with an aspect of intelligence and good humour, 
the son of the old man; the other, belonging to a grade 
beneath him in the human scale. Our luggage was piled 
aft, and we had an awning. Thus, on a fine, but not 
hot, June day, we pushed off from Tréves; and, full of 
curiosity and expectation of pleasure, dropped down the 
swift stream between verdant banks that rose into hills 
—not striking in their outline, but agreeable to the eye, 
while frequent villages, each with its church and pointed 
spire, either nestled in the foldings of the hills, or graced 
some promontory that formed a bend in this much-wind- 
ing river. Peace seemed to brood over and lyll us—a 
deeper peace, as at evening the green shadows of the 
mountains gathered on the quiet river; and now and 
then a ruined castle crowned a height, and with that 
peculiar impression of stately tranquillity which a time- 
honoured ruin imparts, added the touch of romantic dig- 
nity, which otherwise had been wanting, to the scene. 

We arrived at Piesport at seven, and our boatmen 
counselled us to remain here for the night. One of the 
gentlemen who had joined us, had studied German for 
this tour, and a very necessary accomplishment we found 
it. Nothing can be more fatile, than the idea that 
French will carry a traveller through Germany of Italy. 
At some of the best inns on the most frequented routes, 
waiters are provided who can talk both French and 
English ; but, go ever so little off the high-road, or ad- 
dress a person not especially put there for the benefit of 
your ignorance, and you are instantly at fault ; and wan- 
derers, like ourselves, if they cannot speak the language 
of the country, nine times out of ten, run every risk of 
not obtaining the necessaries of life. We had been told 
on this occasion, that one of our boatmen spoke French, 
but oui, and non, and bonjour, was the extent of his vo- 
cabulary, and we could never make him understand a 
word we said. We took great interest, therefore, in our 
friend’s first experiment in German, and his success was 
a common triumph. Piesport is a miserable village, 
with a miserable inn, and it was matter of difficulty to 
procure beds for so large a party; the rooms looked 
dirty and disconsolate—but there was no help; we 


dered supper, coffee and eggs, and, our great staple 


aF 


consumption throughout Germany, fried potatoes ; and 
with the agreeable promise of the excellent wine of the 
country, we hoped to restore our fatigues, While all 
this was preparing, we walked up @ hill and looked 
down on the windings of the river, and the m hills 
that closed around to guard and shelter it, We encoun- 


tered a poor stray fire-fly on our road, flashing « 
sickly light : how it came there who can tell } ,it 
lost and out of place. sail ithe sail 
Next morning, the mists eters sale Melle 
dank around us. We met many ba towed u 
stream by horses, up to their middies in the cold 
river. The hills grew higher and steeper—bréken 
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precipice and peak—crowned by ruined towers and 
castles. Toa certain degree, it might be called a mi- 
niature Rhine; yet it had a peculiar character of its 
own, more still, more secluded than the nobler -river. 
There were no country seats ; no large towns nor cities ; 
but the villages, each with its spire, and overlooked by 
@ ruined tower on a neighbouring height, succeeded to 
each other frequently. At eight o’clock we arrived at 
Bernecastel ; by the windings of the river, it was fifteen 
miles to Trarbach ; across the hills, it was but three. 
Our boatmen advised us to cross the hill, as the boat 
thus lightened would make speedier way. Accordingly, 
with the morning before us, we left the boat at Bern- 
caste], and ordered breakfast. My companions scrambled 
up a steep hill to a ruined castle that overhung the vil- 
lage. We had a good breakfast, and then began our 
walk. The hill was very steep; the day very warm: I 
never remember finding the crossing of a mountain so 
fatiguing. The path was good, not broken into zig-zags, 
but for that reason steeper; and after the fatigue of the 
ascent, the descent became absolutely painful. At 
length, we reached Trarbach. It was market-day, and 
the high street was thronged. One plenteous article of 
merchandise was cherries: we gave a few groschen, and 
in return bore off many pounds. The woman who sold 
them seemed never tired of heaping up our basket. The 
boat arrived soon after, and repose was delightful after 
our laborious walk. 

The finest scenery of the Moselle occurs after leaving 
Trarbach. But words are vain ; and in description there 
must ever be at once a vagueness and a sameness that 
conveys no distinct ideas, unless it should awaken the 
imagination : unless you can be placed beside us in our 
rough-hewn boat, and glide down between the vine-co- 
vered hills, with bare craggy heights towering above ; 
now catching with glad curiosity the first glimpse of a 
more beautiful bend of the river, a higher mountain peak, 
& more romantic ruin ; now looking back to gaze as long 
as possible on some picturesque point of view, of which, 
as the boat floated down, but slightly assisted by the 
rowers, we lost sight for ever; unless you can imagine 
and sympathise in the cheerful elasticity of the setting 
out at morning, sharpened into hunger at noon, and the 
pleasure that attended the rustic fare we could command, 
especially accompanied as it was by bright pure Moselle 
wine ; then, the quiet enjoyment of golden evening, suc- 
eeeded by still and gray twilight ; and last, the lassi- 
tude, the fatigue, which made us look eagerly out for 
the place where we were to stop and repose :—there is 


a zest in all this, especially on a voyage unhackneyed by | 


others, and therefore accompanied by a dash of uncer- 
tainty and a great sense of novelty, which is lost in 
mere words :—you must do your part, and feel and ima- 
gine, or all description proves tame and useless. 

We arrived at Kochheim at ten, and found a comfort- 


able inn. In the sa/le-d-manger was a respectable- | 


looking man, apparently some sort of merchant: he 


could talk English, and we entered into conversation | 


with him. I observed that it was sad to see the wretched 
villages and the destitution of the inhabitants, and this 
in a land which yielded such lucrative produce as Mo- 
Selle wine, the sale of which must render the landed 
proprietors rich, while the mere cultivators languished 
in penury. The man replied that it was not so; the vil- 


lagers were well off, having all they desired, all they | 


wanted. During the French Revolution, he said, the 
nobles forfeited their estates, which were mostly bought 
up by the peasants, and consequently these rich vine- 
yards belonged to the cultivators. It was true that the 
trade was carried on by wine merchants, who made large 
profits ; but the peasants might do better if they chose. 
They were, however, cut off from the rest of the world ; 
they lived as their fathers had done before them; and 
had no ideas or wishes beyond their present style of life. 
They had enough, and were content. 


From the Moselle we pass to the Rhine, a thread- 
bare theme, on which Mrs. Shelley, aided by her 
early reminiscences, has the merit of saying some- 
thing novel, 


Memory had painted the Rhine as a scene of enchant. 
ment; and the reality came up to what I remembered, 
| The inferior beauty of the banks of the Moselle ey. 
hanced still more the prouder and more romaatic glories 
of the Rhine, The promontwories stood in bolder relie¢— 
the ruined castles and their ramparts were more extep. 
sive and more majestic—the antique spires and Gothic 
abbeys spoke of a princely clergy—and the extent of 
mouldering walls marked cities belonging to a more 
powerful population, Each tower-crowned hill—each 
picturesque ruin—each shadowy ravine and beetling 
precipice—was passed, and gazed upon with eager eur}. 
osity and delight. The very names are the titles of yo- 
_lumes of romance : all the spirits of Old Germany haunt 
the place. Even the events of modern days have added 
an interesting tale :-—When the German soldiers, led by 
Blucher, and driving the proud, fallen victor before 
them, beheld the river honoured by them, so late oceu- 
_pied by the enemy they hated, now open and free, the 
‘name of “The Rhine!” burst from many thousand 
voices, accompanied by tears of ecstasy. Some day | 
should like much to establish myself for a summer on 
the banks of this river, and explore its recesses, 
On a subsequent tour, which we have yet to 
notice, Mrs. Shelley thus expatiates on the same 


fertile theme :— 

I believe I am nearly the first English persona, who 
many years ago made a wild, venturous voyage, since 
called hackneyed ; when in an open flat-bottomed 
sort of barge we were borne down the rapid stream, 
sleeping at night under the starry canopy, the boat tetb- 
ered to a willow on the banks; and when we changed 
for a more commodious bark, how rude it was, and how 
ill-conducted, as it drifted, frequently turning round 
and round, and was carried down by the sheer force of 
the stream; and what uncouth animals were with us, 
forming a fearful contrast between their drunken bru- 
talities and the scene of enchantment around. Two 
years ago I renewed my acquaintance with the Rhine, 
and emerging on it from the Moselle, it gained in dig- 
nity by contrast with the banks of a river only less beau- 
tiful. Then the diorama, as it were, of tower-crowned 
crag and vine-clad hills—of ruined castle, fallen abbey, 
and time-honoured battlements, sufficed to enchain the 
attention and satisfy the imagination ; and now—was | 
really blasée, and did my fancy no longer warm as | 
looked around? No; but I wanted more: 1 had seen 
enough of the Rhine, as a picture, all that the steam- 
voyager sees: I desired to penetrate the ravines, to 
scale the heights, to linger among the ruins, to hear still 
more of its legends, and visit every romantic spot. i 
shall be very glad, some summer of my future life, to 
familiarize myself with the treasure of delight easily ga- 

thered by a wanderer on these banks ; but as it is—ou, 
| on, the Castle of Stolzenfels, restored by the present King 
of Prussia when Crown-Prince, is passed,—but I will 
not make a list of names, to be found ina guide-book : 
on we went rapidly, now catching sight of, passing, and 
| losing in distance the “castled crags,’—the romantic 
hills of the glorious Rhine. I looked with pleasure, 
| also, on the lower uplands, with their vineyards. Surely, 
_ the inhabitants of this region worship the sun. On one 
side, that of shadow, forest-trees clothe the ravines, and 
pine woods crown the mountains—a beautiful but poor 
growth. On the other, the open, sun-visited banks are 
rich in vines, whose vintage is almost the best im the 
world. What a store of merry hours clusters together 
with the grapes on those old snake-like roots ; and how 
| much glittering coin is pressed out from those clusters 
of fruit into the pockets of their owners ! We bad a spe 
cimen of the first part of its power: some young Ger- 
mans on board got gloriously tipsy, and called tor an- 
other, and yet another bottle—becoming, with every 
glass, more affectionate and happy. 


The travellers visited Heidelberg and its castle, 
Baden Baden and its gaming tables, and all the 
usual sights on their route. Of the hotels in the 
larger towns Mrs. Shelley’s report is highly favour 
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able. One at Coblentz may be selected as an ex- 
ample of arrangements which, together with a fixed 
tariff of charges, adopted in some of the Swiss 
hotels, it would be well to imitate in the expensive 
and uncertain establishments of England. 


The German hotels are all conducted with great order 
and regularity, and are very clean, quiet,and good. The 
head waiter is the responsible person ; he is paid for all 
the other servants; and the usual sum, a frane a-day 
for every master, is reasonable enough, as it includes 
eyery one; and the traveller is not laid in wait for by 
sighing chambermaid or imploring boots. The only fault 
is, that the eating is carried on in the common room, 
where Germans smoke, and consider fresh air unhealthy. 
The Bellevue is one of three first-rate hotels at Co- 
blentz. The Géant, however, is the largest, and enjoys 
the best reputation. There is a good one, I believe, on 
the other side of the river. ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

I believe the Hotel des Bergues, at Geneva, is the 
model, as it is the best of these Swiss hotels, where 
every thing is arranged with cleanliness, order, and com- 
fort, surpassing most English inns. To the door of each 
room was affixed a tariff of prices; moderate for such 
good hotel accommodation, though not cheap as lodgings 
for any length of time; but the certainty of the prices, 
the fixed one frane a-day per head for attendance, the 
extreme cleanliness and order, make them very agree- 
able. 





The travellers settled in a hotel, the Albergo 
Grande, at Cadenabbia, on the Lake of Como. | 
At this village there are silk mills. The condition | 
of the factory population of every country is at | 
present a question of such vital interest in England, | 
that we are glad to gather any scattered scrap of 
information upon the subject. We need not say 
that Mrs, Shelley does not go into statistics ; but 
her descriptions give a cheerful, and, we dare say, 
a faithful picture of the mill girls of Italy, in con- 
trast with the condition of the agricultural class in 
the same localities. 


The country people, I have already told you, here- 
abouts are a fine handsome race; many of the young 
women are beautiful, but their good looks soon go off. | 
There are silk mills at Cadenabbia and Bolvedro, which 
employ a great many girls, who laugh and sing at their | 
work, and, leaving it in troops at the Ave Maria, pass | 
under our window, singing in chorus with loud, well- | 
tuned voices. Their dress is picturesque; they wear 
their hair bound up at the back of the head in knotted | 
tresses, to which are fixed large silver bodkins, which 
stand out like rays, and form a becoming head-dress ; 
but, unfortunately, as they seldom take these bodkins 
out, and even sleep in them, they wear away the hair. 
You may guess, from this fact, that neatness and clean- 
lmess are not, 1 grieve to say, among their good quali- 
ties. 

It is strange that, though the men and women here 
are mostly handsome, the children are very plain. The 
contrary of this occurs in parts of Switzerland. Here, 
it a good deal arises from the diet: all the children look 
diseased —as well they may be, considering their food 
—and the wonder is, so many arrive at maturity. The 
deaths, however, are ina much larger proportion than 
with us. I hear of no schools in this part of the coun- 
try, and the people are entirely ignorant: neither are 
the priests held in esteem. Thus thoroughly untaught, 
the wonder is that they are as good as they are. The 
church indeed is respected, though its ministers are not; 
but the enactments of the church are most rigorous with 
regard to fastings and ritual observances. If toil be 
Virtue, however, these poor people deserve its praise. 
They work hard, and draw subsistence wherever it ean 

by any toil abstracted, even from the narrow shelving 
of the mountains on which rich grasa grews. The young 
men go to cut it each year; and it is so dangerous a task, 








that each year liyes are lost, through the foot of the 
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labourer slipping on the short grass, and his falling down 
the precipice. . . . . e drunkenness of these 
men is not stupifying, as usually among us, but fierce 
and choleric. Great care is taken by government to 
prevent their carrying arms of any kind, even knives, 
They have, however, an implement called a fuleino, in 
shape like a small sickle, which is used for weeding, 
and cutting grass on the mountains; this they are apt 
to employ as a weapon of offence. It is, consequently, 
forbidden to carry it polished and sharpened, but simply 
in the tarnished worn state incident to its proper uses. 
This enactment is, of course, constantly evaded. They 
are drawn in every brawl; and the wound they inflict 
—a long ugly gash—is less dangerous, but more fright- 
fulthan astab. One evening, there was great excite- 
ment on a man being fulcinato at a drinking bout, ata 
neighbouring inn. One of my companions went to see 
him, and came back, horror-struck ; he had a large, deep 
gash in the thigh, and was nearly dead from loss of 
blood. Whena surgeon came, however, it was found 
that the wound was not dangerous. He was carried 
home in a boat; but it was two or three weeks before 
he could get about again. When these outrages occur, 
the police carry the aggressors to prison, where they are 
kept, we are told, ill off enough, till they consent to en- 
list. The life of a soldier in the Austrian service is so 
hard, ill-fed, and worse paid, that these poor wretches 
often hold out long ; but they are forced at last to yield: 
nor is the punishment ill imagined, that he who sheds 
blood should be sent to deal in blood in the legal way. 
Mrs. Shelley does not conceal that love of finesse, 


not to term it propensity to cheat, which sometimes 


distinguishes her admired Italians. Of this we 
find an amusing illustration which occurred in the 
early part of her residence here, 

My companions wanted a master for Italian. I asked 
Peppina if there was one to be found near. She recom- 
mended a friend of her’s at Menaggio: he was not ac- 
customed to give lessons, but would for her sake. This 
did not sound hopeful. I tried to understand his charges ; 
but, though I put the question fifty times, she, with true 
Italian subtlety, slid out of the embarrassment, and left 
me uninformed ; while I, for the hundredth time, did 
that which a hundred times I had determined not to do 
—engaged a person’s services at no fixed sum. The 
whole thing turned out ill. The man belonged to the 
dogana at Menaggio; his Italian was no better than 
Peppina’s own—who could talk it very tolerably for a 
short time; but in longer conversations soon slid into 
Comasque, or something like it. The man had no idea 
of teaching; and came so redolent of garlic, that the 
lessons were speedily discoutinued. Of course his charges 
were double those of a regular master. 

I have spoken in praise of the Italians ; but you must 
not imagine that I would exalt them to an unreal height 
—that were to show that misrule and a misguiding re- 
ligion were no evils. It is when 1 see what these peo- 
ple are ; and from their intelligence, their sensitive or- 
ganization and native grace, 1 gather what they might 
be — that I mourn over man’s lost state in this country. 

But small faults cannot eradicate Mrs. Shelley's 
love of the Italians. In one of many places she 
speaks thus fervently of their natural characteris- 
tics and future destinies:— 

I love the Italians. It is impossible to live among 
them and not love them. Their faults are many —the 
faults of the oppressed—love of pleasure, disregard of 
truth, indolence, and violence of temper. But their 
falsehood is on the surface—it is not deceit. Under free 
institutions, and where the acquirement of knowledge ir 
not as now a mark inviting oppression and wrong, their 
love of pleasure were readily ennobled into intellectual 
activity. They are affectionate, simple, and earnestly 
desirous to please. There is life, energy, and talent in 
every look and word ; grace and refinement in every act 
and gesture. They are a poble race of men—a beauti- 
ful race of women ; the time must come when again they 
will take a high place among nations, Their. habits, 
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fostered by their governments, alone are degraded and | 


degrading ; alter these, and the country of Dante and 
ael Angelo and Raphael still exists. 

‘Mrs. Shelley made frequent excursions on the 
lake, and greatly enjoyed her visits to the beauti- 
ful villas in her neighbourhood. Her allusion to 
Madame . Pasta has, however, more interest to 
those who remember that divine singer, whom to 
have listened to but once, forms an era in one’s life 


never to be effaced. 

We hear from the boatmen on the lake snatches of 
the * Lucia”—the Bell’ Alma innamorata, especially. 
The Opera-house at Como is open ; and, now and then, 
to vary their day, my companions have visited it, going 
by the steamer at four in the afternoon, and returning 
the next morning. I have been tempted thither once. 
The steamer, the Lario,(a better is promised for next 
year,) is a very primitive and slow boat. I now made 
a voyage I had made years before, when putting off from 
Como in a skiff we had visited ‘Tremezzo. How vividly 
I remembered and recognised each spot. 1 longed in- | 
expressibly to land at the Pliniana, which remained in 
my recollection as a place adorned by magical beauty. 
The abrupt precipices, the gay-looking villas, the richly- 
wooded banks, the spire-like cypresses—a thousand 


| northward ? 





times scarcely less vividly had they recurred to my me- | 
mory, than now they appeared again before my eyes. | 
Sometimes these thoughts and these revisitings were full | 
of inexpressible sadness—a yearning after the past —a | 
contempt for all that has occurred since, that throws | 
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soul returns to earth, bearing with it the calm of Para. 
dise. . . . « «+ It has seemed to me—and on 
such an evening, I felt it—that this world, endowed as 
it is outwardly with endless shapes and influences of 
beauty and enjoyment, is peopled also in its spiritual] 
life by myriads of loving spirits ; from whom, unawares, 
we catch impressions, which mould our thoughts to 
good; and thus they guide beneficially the course of 
events, and minister to the destiny of man. Whether 
the beloved dead make a portion of this holy company 
I dare not guess; but that such exists, I feel. They 
keep far off while we are worldly, evil, selfish ; but draw 
near, imparting the reward of heaven-born joy, when we 
are animated by noble thoughts, and capable of disin- 
terested actions. Surely such gather round me this 
night, and make a part of that atmosphere of peace and 
love which it is paradise to breathe. 

I had thought such ecstasy as that in which I now 
was lapped dead to me for ever; but the sun of Italy 
has thawed the frozen stream—the cup of life again 
sparkles to the brim. Will it be removed as I tum 
I fear it will. I grieve to think that we 


| shall very soon leave Cadenabbia—the first sad step to- 


wards quitting Italy. 

On her return home, owing to an untoward ac- 
cident, Mrs. Shelley was left to travel alone from 
Milan to Geneva. We mention the circumstance 
to introduce the travelling companions whora she 
obtained, as we imagine the trait is peculiar to the 
independent spinsters of our own country and those 


dark and chilling shadows over the soul. Just now my | of the United States of America. 


mind was differently attuned ; the young and gay were | 
around ; and in them I lived and enjoyed. 
Madame Pasta has a villa on the lake, some miles dis- 


' 
} 


tant from Como. She has an excessive fear of the water, | 
Unluckily | are not to have the carriage to ourselves : he is already 
engaged to take three English ladies, and I am to join 
to their hotel to look at our ° 


and never goes to Como by the steamer. 
there is no road on her side of the lake; and she has a 
house on the opposite shore, in which to remain, if the 
weather is stormy, to wait for the smoothing of the 
waters. 
obey her voice —never did any so move, so penetrate the 
human heart. In “ Giulietta,’”’ in “ Medea,” and, above 
all, in the melting and pathetic tenderness of the open- 
ing air of the “ Nina Pazza per Amore” of the divine Pae- 
siello, she has in truth taken from the heart its last 
touch of hardness, and melted it into sweetest tears. 
Pasta and Paganini alone have had this power over me, 
but yet different in its kind. By Pasta, the tenderest 
sympathy was awakened, joined to that soft return to 
one’s own past afflictions, which subdued the soul and 
opened the fountain of tears. Paganini excited and agi- 
tated violently—it was rather nervous hysterics than 
gentle sorrowing —it was irresistible —as a friend said, 


it realized the fables of Orpheus—it had the power of | 


an enchantment. We heard him in a garish theatre, 
seeing him on a stage, playing simply to attract admira- 
tion and gain money. The violent emotions he excited, 
rose and faded in the bosom without any visible sign. 
But could we have listened in the wooded solitudes of 
Greece or Italy, and known that he himself was ani- 
mated by some noble purpose, surely he might have in- 
spired passion, animated to glorious action, and caused 
obstacles seemingly irresistible to give way — no fabled 
power of music ever transcended his. 

The following fine passages may serve to illus- 
trate our author’s mental idiosyncrasies :— 

This evening my friends are gone to Como, and I sat 
long on my favourite seat, listening to the ripplet of the 
calm lake splashing at my feet—tothe murmur of running 
streams, and to the hollow roar of the mysterious tor- 
rent—the Fiume Latte—which is borne, softened by dis- 
tance, from the opposite shore ; viewing the magnificent 
mountain scene, varied by the lights and shadows caused 
by the setting sum. My heart was elevated, purified, 
subdued. I prayed for peace to all; and still the su- 
preme Beauty brooded over me, and promised peace ; at 
least there where change is not, and love and enjoy- 
ment unite and are one. From such rapt moods th 


Methinks the elements are rude indeed not to | 
| accent, she thinks them Irish. 


the party. 








I have made a compact with a rcturino, to take me 
and my maid to Geneva for ten Napoleons, in six days, 
He is to provide us with sleeping-rooms, a dinner, and 
coffee in the morning. This is very reasonable ; but we 


I sent M 
companions: she brings back word that they are cer- 
tainly ladies—three sisters they are; but, from their 
Three Irish ladies out 
on their travels without any attendant seems odd ; but 
I trust to my maid’s tact as to their being, as she 
phrased it, really ladies. The whole day has been oc- 
cupied in getting a passport. P had taken mine; 
and there is always a good deal of trouble in getting a 
fresh one cise in Austrian Italy. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

I quitted Milan at five in the morning. The ladies 
I was to accompany had desired to spend a day at Como: 
they had gone the day before, and we were to joim at 
Sesto Callende, at the southern extremity of the Lago 
Maggiore. The drive thither had nothing greatly to re- 
commend it; but Sesto itself is agreeably situated on the 
borders of the Ticino, just as it leaves the lake, with, to 
the north, the amphitheatre of the Alps we were about 
to cross. Here I met the companions of my journey. 
The first word they spoke discovered their country: 
they are Scotch, with as rich a Doric accent as the 
Lowlands can produce. I cannot well explain the rea- 
son, but the enigma vanishes on the discovery of their 
native land; for there is something in Scotchwomen 
more independent than in English and Irish: above all, 
one expects a better style of person on smaller outward 
means. They are three sisters, who have been seeing 
sights all over Italy, and are now returning home. The 
elder one has mingled something with the world; and, 
besides being acquainted with good Edinburgh society, 
she has visited our poets of the Lakes. She is well in- 
formed, and with a full, unebbing flow of conversation, 
which, though much, is always sensible and anecdotae; 
and, when I am not overtired, I find it agreeable. I 
have no wish to describe or designate further ladies 
who, though chance companions, have a right to enjoy 
the shelter of privacy, undragged into public by one whe 
has only to congratulate herself that she gs, for a few 
days, thrown in their way. , 

Mrs. Shelley gives a very pleasing account of her 


passage of the Simplon, which we would have liked 
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tocite. At St. Maurice, she took leave of her travelling | 
companions, making a detour by Vevay. In her first 

journey through France she remarked that change 
for the worse, in the manners of the people, to | 
which we have already alluded. In the second 
journey through France she thus circumstantially 
describes a change which every one must de- 


lore :— 

By this time I became aware of a truth which had 
dawned on me before, that the French common people 
have lost much of that grace of manner which once dis- 
tinguished them above all other people. More courteous 
than the Italians they could not be; but, while their | 
mauners Were raore artificial, they were more playful | 
and winning. All this has changed. I did not remark | 
the alteration so much with regard to inyself, as in their | 
mode of speaking to one another. The “ Madame” and | 
« Monsieur,’ with which stable-boys and old beggar- | 
women used to address each other, with the deference 
of courtiers, has vanished, No trace is to be found of it 
jn France. A shadow faintly exists among Parisian 
shopkeepers, When speaking to their customers; but | 
only there is the traditional phraseology still used: the | 
courteous accent, the soft manner, erst so charming, ex- 
ist no longer. I speak of a thing known and acknow- 
ledged by the French themselves. They want to be 
powerful ; they believe money must obtain power; they | 
wish to imitate the English, whose influence they attri- 
bute to their money-making propensities : but now and 
then they go a step beyond, and remind one of Mrs. 
Trollope’s description of the Americans. Their phrase- 
ology, once so delicately, and even to us more straight- 
forward people, amusingly deferential, (not to superiors 
only, but toward one another,) is become blunt, and al- 
most rude. The French allege several causes for this 
change, which they date from the Revolution of 1830. 
Some say it arises from every citizen turning out as one of 
the National Guard in his turn, so that they all get a ton | 
de garnison : others attribute it to their imitation of the | 
English. Of course, in the times of the ancien regime, 
the courtly tone found an echo and reflection, from the | 
royal ante-chambers down to the very ends of the king- 
dom. This had faded by degrees, till the Revolution of | 
‘30 gave it the cowp-de-grace. I grieved very much. | 
Perhaps more than any people, as I see them now, the 
French require the restraint of good manners. ‘They 
are desirous of pleasing, it is true; but their amour 
propre is so sensitive, and their tempers so quick, that | 
they are easily betrayed into anger and vehemence. I 
am more sorry on another score. The blessing which | 
the world now needs is the steady progress of civilisa- | 
tion: freedom, by degrees, it will have, I believe. 
Meanwhile, as the fruits of liberty, we wish to perceive 
the tendency of the low to rise to the level of the high 
—not the high to be dragged down to the low. This, 
we are told by many, is the inevitable tendency of equa- 
lity of means and privileges. I will hope not; for on 
that hope is built every endeavour to banish ignorance, 
aud hard labour and penury, from political society. 

toe { was bound for Paris ; and proceeded by 
the steamer, up the Seine, to Chalons. On board these 
long, narrow, river steamers I found the same defects— 
the air, most agreeable to a traveller, of neatness and 
tivility, was absent. ‘There is, however, no real fault to 
be found, and I should not mention this, were it not a 
change ; and I sincerely wish the French would return | 
” what they once were, and give us all lessons of 
pleasing manners, instead of imitating and exaggerating | 
vw faults, and adding to them an impress all their own | 
~& sort of fierceness when displeased, which is more 
‘artling than our sullemess. As I said, this has no re- | 
ference to any act towards myself; but the winning tone | 
“ad manner that had pleased me of old, no longer ap- 
eared, and it was in the phraseology used among each 
“ther that the change was most remarkable. 

Mrs. Shelley makes the following remarks on 
the edueational discipline of France, which are ap- 


plicable to every part of the kingdom :— 
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The worst bit of the journey is from Chalons to Paris. 
The road is much frequented. I was obliged to wait a 
day for places in the diligence, and then could only get 
bad ones, in the interieuwr, with three little boys going to 
school in Paris from Marseilles, and a sort of tutor eon- 
veying them; for boys are never trusted, as with us, to 
go about alone: such a proceeding would be looked upon 
as flagrantly improper. Nothing can equal the care 
with which French youth are guarded from contact with 
the werld: girls in our boarding-schools are less shut 
up. They rise early, work hard,—(a bey once said to 
me, “ We are always at work; but we do it very slow,”) 
—little or no exercise, and poor fare, Such is the fate 
of the noblest French youths, as well as those ef an in- 
ferior class, at the highest publie schools. 

In 1842, Mrs, Shelley and some friends returned 
to Italy. She again proceeded through Germany, 
and stopped for some time at the baths of Kissingen, 


before pursuing her route through part of Bohemia 


-and the Tyrol. On this occasion she saw more of 


the manners of the German people,—at least as they 
are to be seen among steain-boat conductors and 
lodging-house keepers, from whom it is scarcely 
fair to judge of any other part of the population. 
The rogue shown up in the following passage 
is diverting from his sheer impudence. The burst 
of sentiment at the close gives the finishing touch 
to the picture. 

During my last journey, I had not seen the portion of 
the Rhine between Cologne and Coblentz, and one of my 
companions had never visited these scenes. We gazed, 
therefore, with eager curiosity, as at each succeeding 
mile the river became more majestic, its shores more 
picturesque ; and every hour of the day brought its store 
of delight to the eye. One or two chance acquaintance 
on board the steamer were agreeable; and a few inci- 
dents of travel, such as are familiar to wanderers, and 
form the history of their days, amused us. The man 
who acted as steward on the steamer, a thin, pale, short, 
insignificant-looking fellow, had taken his bill to him of 
our party whom, I suppose, long experience in sueh mat- 
ters had led him to divine was the most insouciant, 
The bill was paid without a remark, and then brought 


tome. I was startled at its amount, and examined it. 


First I cast it up, and found an overcharge in the addi- 
tion. This was pointed out to the man. He acknow- 
ledged it very debonairely. “ Ah, oui, je le tois, c'est 


| juste ;” and he refunded. Still the bill was large; and 


I showed it to a lady on board, who had paid hers, and 
had mentioned the moderation of the charges. I found 
that the map had charged us each half a florin too much 
for dinner. Again the bill was taken to him. This 
time he was longer in being convinced ; but when our 
authority was mentioned, with a look of sudden enlight- 
enment, he exclaimed—* Madame, rous arez parfaite- 
ment raison,” and refunded, Dut this was not all: my 
maid came to me, to say she hoped I had not paid for 


_her, as she had paid for herself. True enough, she was 


charged for in our bill. We were almost ashamed to 


apply again; but a sense of public justice prevailed, and 


again we asked for our money back. In this instance, 
the man yielded at once. Clasping his forehead, he ex- 
claimed—“ Mon Dicu! que je suis béte!” and repaid us, 
In the evening of this day, as K was gazing on the 
splendour of the setting sun, the false steward stood be- 
side him, sharing the rapture, and exclaimed—“ Vest 
ce pas, Monsieur, que e’est magnifique !” ; 

‘Though Mrs. Shelley does not seem to like the 
Germans as individuals, she reverences the aggre- 
gate people, as the descendants of the Germans of 
Tacitus and Luther, and as the creators of modern 
civilisation. She thus eloquently apostrophizes the 
land she was about to traverse, and which, from 
her ignorance of the language, was unfortunately 
to her in many respects a sealed book. 


A name is drawing me on—Germany—vast, unzeen 
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Germany ! whence has poured forth nearly the whole 
population of the present civilized world,—a world not 
gifted, like the ancient, with a subtle organization which 
enabled them to create the beauty which we o little 
more than admire—nor endowed with that instinctive 
grace that moulded even every stone which the Greeks 
touched into imperishable types of loveliness—nor with 
that vivacious imagination that peopled the unseen uni- 
verse with an endless variety of beautiful creations,— 
but the parent of a race in which women are respected | 
—a race that loves justice and truth—-whose powers of 
thought are, if slow, yet profound, and, in their way, 
creative. ‘l'acitus’s Germany—~a land of forests and he- 
roes. Luther’s Germany, in which sprang up the Re- 
formation, giving freedom to the souls of men. The | 
land of Schiller and Goethe. Do you remember La 
Motte Fouque’s Magic Ring—and the old Baron, sitting 
in his ancestral hall, where banners waved and armour 
clashed, and the wild winds whispered prophecies, and 
Power brooded ready to fly abroad and possess the 
world! Such a mysterious shape is Germany to me. | 
And this, too, is the stage on which Napoleon’s imperial 
drama drew to a close. What oceans of human blood 
have drenched the soil of Germany even since my birth ! 
Since I love the mysterious, the unknown, the wild, the 
renowned, you will not wonder that I feel drawn on step 
by step into the heart of Germany. It will doubtless 
continue a mysterious and unknown region, since we 
cannot speak its language; but its cities and its villages 
will no longer be dim shadows merely; substance and 
reality will replace misty imaginings. 

As one of the best illustrations of German man- 
ners and habits that is to be found in the volumes, 
we extract the initiation of the party into their 
Kissingen residence. 

There is a Commissaire des Voyageurs appointed by 
government, to whom strangers can apply, who keeps 
lists of lodgings, and mediates with regard to the price. 
He pretended to speak French and English; but, as 
Dangle says in The Critic, “ Egad! I think the inter- 
preter is the hardest to be understood of the two.” He 
said he should spend the winter in England, and really 
learn English for the next season. He seemed straight- 
forward in his dealings, and went with my friends to 
various houses. ‘They selected one across the bridge, 
out of the town. I went to look at it. The terms were 
tolerably moderate. ‘The rooms had a southern aspect : 
they were large ; and the floors, of white new deal, only 
wanted a little scouring: in short, though, of course, 
somewhat bare of furniture, the lodging, in this summer 
season, looked cheerful, and even pleasant. We agreed | 
for it, and instantly took possession. 

I despair of describing the scene of our entrance. | 
Madame Fries, the landlady, was an invalid, and did not | 
appear. Herr Fries, a tall, fair German, is an employe | 
in the police, and was absent. No one spoke a word of 
any thing but German in the house. We were at our | 
wit’s end. Dictionary in hand, we tried to impart our | 
wants: there was an ugly, good-humoured looking maid, 
and a rather pretty girl to wait on us, in addition to an 
uncouth sort of lad. These people gathered round us 
very earnest to please ; but how were we to be pleased ? 








We wanted the floors washed, for they looked unhealthy. | 
a palace: these are steel-waters, and most people go # 
strengthen themselves there, after being diluted by 
Kissingen springs. The King has perceived the flow 0 


We wanted our beds arranged in our own way, (German 
beds are so strangely uncomfortable, from the queer odds 


and ends of mattresses with which they are garnished) ; | 
and above all, we wanted something besides a pie-dish | 


and water-bottle for our washing apparatus. 


The way | 


to secure this, was to insist on a fuss-bad in each room ; | 


so small tubs were at last provided. Then we wished 
for tea: by dint of gesture and dictionary we tried to 
make ourselves understood. The women stood by laugh- 
ing ; the lad looked all eagerness to catch our meaning. 
At length he gave an exulting hop, snapt his fingers and 
rushed out, and brought back a tea-pot. Happy appa- 
rition ! but it was more difficult to procure boiling water. 

After about two hours order was established, and 
hopes of cleanliness for the morrow brightened round us. 


We sat down to tea, when lo! Herr Fries entered with | 


| 
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another German, whom he introduced as a German Mas. 
ter. We did not like his appearance, and his attempts 
at English less, so we declined engaging him. Thj< 
however, was not the real object of Herr Fries’s Visit. 
It was to inform us, by means of his iuterpreter,—for he 
himself spoke German only,—that we had taken his 
rooms forfour months. This startled us; as our bargain 
was really for four weeks. Our compact, however, had 
been made by the Commissaire, and we referred to him, 
Reluctantly, and still arguing the point, Herr Fries a; 
last withdrew. : . : ° ‘ 

We have tried to get a German master. Our first at. 
tempt was unfelicitous, being an “ unwashed” metaphy. 
sician, who fairly beat our faculties of enduring disagree. 
able odours. We have now another, who assures us that 
he is first-rate; and that it is much better to learn German 
of the rough Beotian (Bavarian) sort, than the effepi- 
nate softness of Saxony and Hanover. I am afraid J 
shall not make much progress. We malades are for. 
bidden to exert our intellects ; and, to make this prohi- 
bition more stringent, the gas one imbibes with the water 
produces a weakness in the eyes, which has rendered 
this letter the work of many days. 

The progress of the curv, or treatment, indeed, is not 
pleasant ; 1 find the waters have a very agitating effect 
on the nerves. I drink the Ragozzi, which contains more 
iron than the Pandur, It is not disagreeable ; that is, 
the first glass seemed so; but after that, one forgot tha: 
it had any taste, and the effervescence of the gas makes 
it rather agreeable. Those to whom iron is hurtful put 
the glass in warm water, when the gas quickly flies off, 
We bathe in the water of the Pandur, brought, boiling, 
in casks to the house. The baths are mere wooden cof- 
fins, and on first entering them, their shape rather shocks 
the feelings. The water, made hot, has the colour of 
iron rust, and is opaque. The bathing-rooms in our 
house are badly managed, and very dirty; but it is 
soothing to sit for an hour in hot water, which does not, 
like a common warm bath, weaken afterwards. . 

I trust to receive benefit in the end: but it is rathe 
an infliction upon my companions to be dieted by the 
King of Bayaria, and to live, as they say, surrounded by 
lepers. 

We do not remember to have seen any portrait 
of the King of Bavaria so freely handled as that 
given by Mrs. Shelley ; and yet, we presume, few 
will dispute either the fidelity or spirit of the 
likeness. 


The King of Bavaria came over this morning. He it 
popular as a good king and a clever man, fond of the 
arts; but is esteemed to have “ a bee in his bonnet, 
which “bee” appears to have degenerated into a wasp 
with his son Otho. The Crown-Prince of Bavaria & 
much respected, and has the reputation of being gifted 
with his father’s talents, with judgment superadded. 
The appearance of the King is droll enough ; tall, with 
long legs and arms; he walks furiously fast, talks ear- 
nestly and loud, and gesticulates violently ; he dresses 
shabbily, and his thin, adust face is inconceivably 
wrinkled. 

The baths which he particularly patronizes are those 
of Brukenan, about twenty miles distant, where he has 


money brought into vther states by the resort of straz 
gers to the baths, and is very anxious that his should be 
celebrated. For this reason, he decorated Dr. Granville’ 
button-hole with a bit of ribbon, much to the disgust of 
the native physicians, who are provoked to remat 


'“ Our King is sometimes one fool!” Dr. Granville # 


; 
' 


| 
| 
| 


practising here, also to the discontent of the native #f 
dical people, who see the rich current of English guines 
turn away from themselves. However, as he 18 4 
cause of many coming here, he has certainly a right q 
profit by their visits. The King is very fond of reeel’ 
ing the English; he understands our language, and e 

in royal style, a thousand rapid questions ; being cone 
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what deaf, he does not always hear the reply, and droll | figure, is a portrait of the Fornarina, whose hard coun- 
equivoques have taken place. | teuance is peculiarly odious. Turn from this to the half- . 
Now, that the Queen of Wurtemburg, who changes | effaced picture at Berlin—the radiant beauty here ex- 
her dress three times a-day, and never wears the same | pressed strikes a chord in my soul—all harmony, all love. 
gown twice, promenades the gardens, the ladies pay _ It is not the art of the painter | admire ; it is his pure, 
more attention to their foi/ettes ; but there isa great ab- exalted soul, which he incarnated in these lovely forms, 
sence of beauty among us. There are no good-looking | 1 remember Wordsworth’s theory, that we enter this 
Germans,—and the handsomest women are one or two , world bringing with us “ airs from heaven,” memories 
Rassians. The English do not shine as much as usual. of a divine abode and angelic fellowship which we 
At Weimar, Mrs. Shelley talks of course of have just left, that flake by flake fall from our souls 
Gethe, Schiller, and Wieland ; at Berlin, Dresden, | #8 they degenerate and are enfeebled by earthly pas- 
and Munich, of pictures, statues, and other objects sions. Raphael seme to confirm this theory ; for, in his 


‘ a “ early pictures there is a celestial something absent from 
ofart. Her glowing descriptions of such pictures | pis later, a beauty not found on earth—inspiring as we 


as pleased her, though quite unpretending, and en- | look, a deep joy, only felt in such brief moments when 
tirely devoid of the slang and technicalities of criti- | Some act of self-sacrifice exalts the soul, when love 
cism, are often in the highest sense delicately just as | roi the a al “eo ty us ae of enaneiean, 
wellas beautiful. We give but one specimen, which ee ee ee ee eT 


leb Lag!» p | derstand and mingle with the universal love, 
refers to a celebrated painting by Raphael in the At Dresden there occurs an episode which will 
Berlin gallery. 


‘e peculiar interest for the good people .din- 

I dedicated hours this morning—I know not how aes Br | i ‘s th Z na 5 . P ui of ang 
many—to a painting that has given me more delight | urgh, as its hero 1s e accomplis ae person W 107m 
} than any I ever saw. 1 had often heard the first style | they have recently had the good fortune to obtain 

















of Raphael preferred to his third, and thought it a su- | for the new Chair of Music in their University. It 
perstition; but 1 am a convert—entirely a convert. | gives, also, a delightful picture of the simple rustic 
Apart, locked up in a room with some of the gold-| retreats, in which, in Germany, men of genius 
grounded deformed productions of the Byzantine artists,| "| ” hei Aes a At Pieoall ? Mrs 
stands, except one, the largest painting of Raphael’s in , °¢Cute their great works, + Ureadep, MTA. 
the world; the subject is the Adoration of the Magi. It | Shelley and her companions expected to find Mr. 


: isin his first style—it is half destroyed—the outline of ; Henry Hugh Pearson; and it could be no great 
) Gq sme of the figures only remains; no sacrilegious hand | disappointment that they were compelled to seek 


has ever touched to restore it, and in its ruin it is di- |}. °° . -—- _ ‘le 
iii: ‘The Baby Jesus is lying on the ground, aad Mary, | him at Rabenau, & romantic village hie = 
f with an angel at each hand, kneels before the lowly | distant from Dresden. And now we leave Mrs. 


couch of her child ; on the other side are the kings bear- | Shelley, to relate the subsequent adventures. 
ing their gifts ; and far in the back-ground are the shep- At first we followed the course of the Elbe, beneath 











t, herds visited by angels, announcing peace and good-will | picturesque cliffs, and then turning off we got among Lip k 

. toman. I never saw such perfect grace and ideal beauty _ some cross-roads of the most impracticable description, Tae 
“ as in the kneeling figures of the virgin and her atten- | up a steep slope ; when we reached the top we tound if 1 
+ dant angels. Composed majesty and deep humility are | a chasm, in the depth of which the village we sought is alee 
y combined in the attitudes. ‘The countenances show their | situated. The road was far too precipitous for the car- dai 

souls abstracted from all earthly thought, and absorbed | riage to descend, so we walked down. ‘The country has ee 
it by pure and humble adoration. Adoration from the | a singular aspect. In other mountainous lands, we live pt 
at adorable. this is what only an artist of the highest class | in the valleys, and look up to the hills as they lift them- iP 
yw  (M portray. You perceive that the painter imagined selves towards the sky. Here, however, we descend oy 
dy perfect beings, who deserve a portion of the worship | from the plain into the ravine. ‘These words require Be d 
he which they pay unreservedly to the Creator, and such | further explanation. I have mentioned that we ascend- Ml , 
are saints and angels in the mind of a Catholic. You eda hill: this was composed of arable land, the fields, He fe 

é who so much admire the unfinished ideas of Leonardo unbroken by tree or rock, spread round in smooth up- Hf)’ is 
Py m ‘a Vinci, would delight in this relic of a greater man. | land; but in the midst we found the chasm, the fissure, apiy 
ve Will you receive any from this attempt to convey what | the rent 1 mentioned, and we descended, as it were, mae } 
9 Ifelt: Lread somewhere the other day, that speechis down iuto the bosom of the earth—and deeper, deeper, SEay 
asp ne mode of communicating our thoughts—painting an- | till the wooded hills close round and almost shut out mit 
el other—music another: neither can, with any success, the sky, and a brawling stream, which turns a mill, frets 4 o 
ed g0 beyond its own department to that of the other; | its way between rocks clothed by trees, that nearly meet ie 
“ith thus, words can never show forth the beauty of which | on either side. Nothing can be more peaceful, more se- mt: 
7. painting presents the living image to the eyes. — cluded, more shut in; and if not wildly sublime, yet 1 4 ' 
xa It may be a defect that I take more pleasure in grace- | rock, and wood, and torrent, combined to render it pie- de 4 
bis ful lines, and attitudes, and expression, than in colour- | turesque; a rustic bridge crossed the stream, and tLere, fs Pali 

’ ng, Sir Thomas Lawrence told me that it was one, | abutting against the hill-side, stood the mill, and before meh 
a ad that an uncultivated eye was, therefore, often better | the mill a large pleasant room for the reception of guests, + . 
has Pleased by statuary than painting ; and he said this, be- | for many come, especially on feast days, to dine here. le 
sy fause I looked with more delight on some inimitable | Here our friend had betaken him to compose his opera. i 
the bronze statues standing on his mantel-piece, preferring Beside the dashing waterfalls, beneath the musie-giving a8 | 
wf them to a richly-coloured painting on which he was ac- pines; and in grassy nooks, shaded by mossy rocks and 1 
a ‘ustomed to rest his eye while at work ; so to familiarize tree-grown precipices, he found a spot whore breath was | | ; 
3 he it to the fullest and most glowing hues. Iam not sure | melody, whose aspect imparted peace. Karth had An | 
Tle’s that he is right. | opened, and this little ravine was @ very nest, adorned 1 ) 
st of wet us take, for instance, two pictures by the prince by nature’s hand with her choicest gifts. When we ar- a ; 
atk, Painters—the Adoration of the Magi among his first; | rived he was absent; he had gone with his note-book } i 
le € Transfiguration his last work. In artistic power, | to study among the pines. You know aud admire his . ‘ 
me this picture is said to surpass every other in the world. | compositions. Thanks to them, Shelley's Poems have . 
ness genius of its author is shown in its admirable com- | found an echo of sweet sounds worthy of them. The tan- 


the Wsition, in the spirit of the attitudes, in the life that | ciful wildness, the tender melancholy, the holy calm of 
ht 40 iimates each figure, without alluding to technical me- | the poet, have met @ similar inspiration on the part of 
cei hts, which, of course, are felt even by tltose’who cannot | the musician. They have as much melody as the Lta- 

be, nor even point them out. Yet, this picture does not | lian, as much science as the German school—they apper- 
one “ford me great pleasure—no face is inspired by holy and | tain most, indeed, to the last i but the airs themselves 


orbing passion; and the woman, the most prominent | are original. The song of * Arethusa,” and that en- 
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titled “ Spirit of Night,” are perhaps the best. The one | 
light and fanciful; the other solemn and impassioned — 
both are beautiful. The rest are second only to these. 

We wandered about rather disconsolate and hungry 
till our friend appeared, who joyously welcomed us ; and | 
dinner was’ ordered, and ready in a trice. The fare | 
was not very choice, nor delicately served; but very | 
characteristic of what one has read of middle life in | 
Germany. ‘To this secluded bower families came — or | 
students—or a fond pair stole hither from the crowd, to 
drink beer and smoke on the rustic seats beneath | 
the trees. It was easy, however, to escape from | 
these groups deeper into the ravine, or into other fissures | 
of earth of a similar nature, which branched off; or | 
clambering up the cliffs, to find freer air on the hill-top. | 
The danghter of the miller, not particularly pretty, but | 
willing and good-humoured, waited on us. Snow-white 
table-cloths, and sparkling, inviting dinner apparatus, 
unfortunately, were not among the comforts—but the 
meats were eatable—the trout more than that; the 
whole not good enough to invite lingering over the 
neal; and again we sauntered beside the torrent, and 
reposed under the trees, and talked over our plans and a 
thousand other subjects, with the zest of people who 
found a new and willing listener after long seclusion. 

Our eager love of Italy has struck a spark, and lighted 
a similar flame in the breast of our friend. He intended 
repairing to Vienna in the winter. He now proposes 
taking Venice in his way; so that, if we will remain a 
month at Dresden, he will accompany us at least so far 
on our southern journey. It is thus arranged; not, 
perhaps, for the best,—for, if the heats continue, any 
town must be disagreeable,—still we have come so far 
into the heart of Germany, that there can be no harm, 
though it be not the town season, in lingering a few 
weeks in one of its most celebrated cities. We have | 
accordingly taken convenient lodgings in the Alt Markt; | 
and here we are. 

Mrs. Shelley was driven, by the extreme heat in 


the city, to retreat to Rabenau ; but though every | 
thing out of doors was delightful in that lovely 
seclusion, the in-door arrangements were found 
intolerable to an English lady. Nor was her an- 
noyance without sufficient cause :— 


I am more fastidious than a traveller ought to be. 
During the day I sought for a cool spot, and even though 
I found it not, yet as I loitered among the woods, every 
object charmed the eye; and evening came at last, 
bringing relief and enjoyment. But at night it was 
otherwise. The mill is a very rustic cot; and the Ger- 
mans are not,as far as I can judge, a cleanly people. 
At Kissingen we were obliged to exert ourselves vehe- 
mently to get the floors (which, being of white smooth 
deal, to use a servant’s phrase, show dirt) washed. 
Water had never touched the boards of my room at Ra- 
benau, and in vain I pleaded fora little scouring. Then 
German beds, especially in the north of Germany, are 
uncomfortable. Feather-beds every where are disagree- 
able ; but here they are constructed on the most odious 
principle. They are a quarter filled with feathers: so | 
when you lie down, they enclose you on all sides, as a 
half-empty bladder does your finger if you press it. 

Jsually there are mattresses besides, and one can dis- 
card the annoying softness; but at Rabenau there was 
only a loose straw palliasse, and one of these disastrous 
beds, which threw me into a state of nervous agitation, 
that turned the night into a period of pain. 

In short, after enduring the annoyance for three nights, 
P-——. and I quitted it, leaving our poet and musician 
behind, to indulge, for a few more days, in the inspira- 
tions of the rocky dell. 

With the agreeable and very useful addition of 
Professor Pearson, who spoke the German lan- 
guage fluently, the party left Dresden, and pro- 


ceeded to Prague, exploring part of the wildest 











scenery of the Saxon Switzerland. Their adven- 
tures in the ravines and mountains, are amucing | 
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enough :—their dogged, John-Bull resistance +, 
imposition having exposed them to consideralje 
inconvenience. 

Mrs. Shelley admires the scenery of Styrig 
even more than that of Switzerland. She visited 
the falls of the Traun ; but her description of this 
and of other scenes, less interest the feelings than 
that which awakens the memory of poor Sir Hum. 
phrey Davy. He is indeed to us the genius of 
this region, as of some wild and lonely spots in the 
Ilighlands of Scotland. Mrs. Shelley thus de: 
scribes one of his favourite haunts :— 


We reached Gmunden late, and found a very com*ort- 
able inn ; it had a court in the middle, and an open bal. 
cony on the different floors, into which a number of cel]. 
like rooms opened. We had a good supper of fish from 
the lake, and the comfortable promise of a steam-hoat at 
eleven the next morning; so there was no need for 
anxiety with regard to early rising. . . . . . , 

We fared sumptuously this morning on fish and game; 
our biil was therefore comparatively high—thirtee, 
florins ; it had been the same at Linz. The cost of the 
railroad to Gmunden, for which we had a carriage for 
four to ourselves, and a place in one of the diliyences of 
the train for my maid, was thirteen florins ; we had to 
pay three extra for our luggage. 

But enough of these matters. Now for another scene, 
which will ever dwell in my memory, coloured by the 
softest tints, yet sublime—the lake of Gmunden. As 
the steamer carried us away from the town, which ap- 
peared noisy and busy after Bohemia, we might believe 
that we broke our link with vulgar earth—the waters 
spread out before us so solitary, so tranquil. The lofty 
crags of the Traunstein rose on our left—bare, abrupt, 


and dark—while the sunlight varied its shadows as we- 


moved on; opposite, the lake was bounded by grassy 


hills, speckled with villages and spires, with here and 


there a cove, half shut in by precipitous rocks, half ac- 
cessible through shady thickets, with green sloping 
sward down to the water’s edge. These bays had a se- 
questered appearance, as if the foot of man had never 
desecrated their loneliness. By one of those unexplain- 
able impulses of the mind, which spring up spontaneously 
and unlooked for, a sense of the beauty of the Greek 
mythology was awakened in me, more vivid, more real, 
than I had ever before experienced. As the poet says, 
I could, while looking 
On that pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would muke me less forlorn ; 


of dryad hiding among the trees ; of nymph gazing at 
her own beauty in the lucid wave ; of an immortal race 
—in short, the innocent offspring of nature, whose 
existence was love and enjoyment ; who, freed from the 
primeval curse, might haunt this solitary spot. Way 
should not such be? If the earthly scales fell from our 
eyes, should we not perceive that “all the regions of 
nature swarm with spirits,’ and affirm, with Milton, 
that— 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 


It is easier for the imagination to conjure such up ia 
spots untrod by man, so to people with love and grati- 
tude what would otherwise be an unsentient desert 
Not that I would throw contempt on the pleasures of the 
animal creation, nor even on those of tree, or herb, of 
flower, which merely enjoys a conscious life, and in its 
pride of beauty feels happy, and, as it decays, peacefully 
resigns existence. But this does not satisfy us, who are 
born to look beyond the grave, and yeatn to acquire 
knowledge of spiritual essences. - 

I cannot tell you the sacred pleasure with whieh 1 
brooded over these fancies, which were rather sensation 
than thoughts, so heartfelt and intimate were they. 
searee dared breathe, and longed to linger on our’ Way; 


so not so quickly to put from my lips the draughts of 


happiness which J imbibed. tony’ 
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You may remember that this was the spot that poor 
siy Humphry Davy visited during his last painful illness : 
many hours he beguiled fishing in the streams that fall 
into the lake. Happy, or in sorrow, I hope to return, 
aud spend a summer in this neighbourhood, 


The journey through the Tyrol gives rise to 
many stirring remembrances of the events of 
which this picturesque region was the scene, dur- 
ing the struggles of the patriotic mountaineers, 
All the world has heard of the patriot hero, 
Hofer, to whom Mrs. Shelley does due honour ; 
so we therefore select a passage relating to other 
Tyrolese heroes, which, though it cannot boast of 





greater interest, possesses more novelty :— 


Hofer is no silken hero. Many portions of his 
character militate against the laws of romance ; he had | 
the German defects joined to their nobler qualities. 
He was born in the station of an innkeeper, a position 
rather of distinction in the Tyrol, since bringing the | 
publican into contact with travellers, he acquires know- 
ledge and civilisation. He is said to have been indolent, 
as well as convivial, eyen to intemperance, in his habits. 
He was often to be found carousing in a way-side inn, 
while his companions in arms were in the field. With 
all this, his countrymen idolized him; and he was 
esteemed and distinguished by the Emperor and the | 
Archduke John, who was the chief instigator of the first 
rising of the Tyrol. He was possessed of unblemished 
integrity—honest, brave, open-hearted, resolute, and | 
pious, he had all the virtues of the hardy, untaught | 
mountaineer. | 

Ii is an interesting circumstance in his career, that , 
when called upon to jead his countrymen against the 
Bavarians, he underwent a violent struggle of feeling. | 
When General Hormayr withdrew from the Tyrol, he | 
persuaded several of the chiefs to accompany him in his | 
retreat. Hofer refused to go, and exerted his eloquence 
to prevail on his friends to remain, imploring them to 
make “one more effort in behalf of their beloved 
country.” Yet his own resolution was not entire. He 
felt that he was about to lead his countrymen against | 
forces which held the whole of Europe in awe, which 
had humbled that Emperor, under the protection of 
whose sceptre he desired to remain. Could any thing 
but ultimate defeat ensue? On the other hand, he 
could not contemplate with any sense of resignation a 
renewal of the tyranny of Bavaria: and, doubtless, he 
entertained a hope that their continued resistance would 
cause Austria to make another, and probably a success- 
fel attempt to claim its own. He passed several days 
in his native valley of Passeyr, a prey to irresolution, 
ttriving to seek a decision by the force of prayer. 

Meanwhile, General Lefevre, at the head of a force 
composed of French, Saxons, and Bavarians, penetrated 
to Insprnek, took possession of the city, and advanced 
southward across the Brenner. The peasantry assembled 
in arms, and Hofer not appearing, Haspinger came for- | 
ward to lead them. Father Haspinger was a Capuchin 
friar ; he was young and athletic. In his student days, | 
in 1805, he had fought the French ; since then he had | 

‘lived seeluded in his monastery ; but the cause of his 
country called him out. He had been present at all the 
Previous battles, and was always seen in the thickest of 
the fight, bearing no arms except a large ebony crucifix, 
with which he dealt tremendous blows on the heads of | 
his adversaries, and did great execution. In the absence 
of Hofer, this singular man came forward to direct the 
eXertions of the peasantry. It was in the narrow pass 
below Mittenvald, that he prepared a fearful ambush. 
He caused enormous larch trees to be felled, upon | 
Which were piled huge masses of rock, and heaps of 
tubbish ; the whole being held together by strong cords, 
iad thus suspended over the edge of tke precipice. 

‘“ We had penetrated to Inspruck,” writes a Saxon 
“ficer, belouging to Lefevre’s army, “ without great re- 
fistance ; and, although much was reported about the | 

Tyrolese stationed upon and round the Brenner, we gave | 
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litile credit to it, thinking the rebels might be dispersed 
by a short cannouade, and already looking on ourselves 
as conquerors. Our entrance into the passes of the 
Brenner was only opposed by small corps, which con- 
tinued to fall back after an obstinate but short resistance : 
among others, I perceived a man, full eighty years of 
age, posted against the side of a rock, and sending death 
among our ranks at every shot. Upon the Bavarians 
descending from behind to make him prisoner, he shouted 
aloud, ‘ /lurrah!’ struck the first man to the ground 
with a ball, seized the second, and, with the ery, * /« 
God's name!” precipitated himself with him into the 
abyss below. Marching onward, we heard from the 
summit of a high rock, ‘ Stephen, shall I chop it off yet ? 
to which a loud ‘ Vay.” reverberated from the other 
side, This was told to the Duke of Dantzig, who, not- 


| Withstanding, ordered us to advance, The van, consist- 
ing of 4000 Bavarians, had just stormed a deep ravine, 


when we again heard over our heads,‘ J/ans! for the 
Most Holy Trinity’ The reply that immediately fol- 
lowed completed our terror. ‘Jn the name of the Most 
Holy Trinity, cut all loose abore /’ and ere a minute had 
elapsed, thousands of my comrades in arms were crushed, 
buried, and overwhelmed by an incredible heap of broken 
rock, crags, and trees, hurled down upon us.” 

Mr. Alison, in his “ History of Europe,” tells us that 
in 1816 he visited this spot, and says, “ the long black 
furrow, produced by the falling masses, like the track of 
an avalanche, was, even then, after the lapse of seven 
years, imperfectly obliterated by the bursting vegetation 
which the warmth of the Italian sun had awakened on 
these beautiful steeps.” Now, thirty-three years, with 
their various seasons, snow, rain, and sunshine, have 
drawn a green veil over the ruins ; and there is nothing 
left to tell the tale of defeat and death. 

The party entered Italy by the Lago di Garda, 
a mode of approach which Mrs. Shelley enthusi- 
astically recommends. At Riva, they found this 
characteristic hostelrie :— 

The inn—not bad to look at, is dirty and uncomfort- 
able. It is kept by a large family ; but how different 
are they from our Cadenabbia people | There are seven 
sisters—some dress smartly, and sit and receive com- 
pany, and act the Padrona; others are the Cinderellas 
of the establishment ; but all are lazy and negligent. 
The beds are not bad, it is true ; but the fare was un- 
eatable. ‘ ° ° - 

Dinner has proved no occupation or relief; it was so 
singularly and uncomfortably bad, that it was difficult 
to eat any portion of it. Now evening has come, and 
still it rains hard ; the many travellers are dispersed 
about the house in a state of listless anxiety. Another 
day like this is too fearful a vision : we have ceased even 
to speak of the chances of release, for we grow hopeless. 
The people of the inn finding the boat does not arrive, 
begin to talk of some accident in the machinery 3 con- 
versation languishes among all the groups. TI sit 
writing at a window till twilight is thickening into 
darkness. Hush ! a sound— distant—increasing ;can it 
be the splash of paddles ? 

Verona, Venice, Florence, and Vallombrosa, 
though each is prettily talked of, offer little of 
novelty. The following scrap of information re- 
garding the portrait of Dante, lately discovered at 
Florence, is interesting :— 

One of the most interesting paintings in the world 
has been lately discovered at Florence ; the portrait of 
Dante by his friend Giotto. Vasari mentions that 
Giotto was employed to paint the walls of the ehapel 
of the Palace of the Podesta at Florence, and that he 
introduced into his picture a portrait of his contemporary 
and dear friend, Dante Alighierie, in addition to other 


‘renowned citizens of the time. This palace has been 
turned to the anworthy use of a publie pricon, and the 
desecrated chapel was whitewashed ahd divided inte 


cells. These have now been demoli and the white- 
wash is in process of being removed. Almost at the first 
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the portrait of Dante was discovered : he makes one in | taught the Italians to consider themselves as forming a 
a solemn procession, and holds a flower in his hand. nation. It is to be hoped they will never forget the 
Before it vanishes all the preconceived notions of the lesson. When the Roman considers himself, in his 
ctabbed severity of his physiognomy, which have origi- heart, the countryman of the Milanese—when the Tuscan 
nated in pértraits taken later in his life. Wesee here looks upon Naples as also his country—then the power 
the lover of Beatrice. His lip is proud—for proud every | of the Austrian will receive a blow, which it has hit 
et teh herto 
contemporary asserts that he was—and he himself con-— warded off, from which it will never recover. 
fesses it in the Purgatorio; but there is sensibility, Those who are unacquainted with the mode 
gentleness, and love ; the countenance breathes the spirit Jiterature of Italy, and with the history of its these 
7 or aa jena 1 of critic} t 'eminent living authors, will find some valuable 
1e fo i ing ye pay criticism seems to us to ‘information in Mrs. Shelley’s letters, thouch m4 
a, ‘ “ rn ssi ki cal ay much that is novel to assiduous readers. We re. 
oiten Visi ne various churches o orence. ei 2A Bal ° 
old paintings to be found in them attract me ; but you ge pd learn from her that Manzoni, the first of 
the living Italian poets and novelists, instead of 


must not imagine that the interior of these Florentine : . : 
cathedrals and churches is to be compared to our Gothic | having wholly withdrawn to retirementand contem. 


edifices. The space within a large building of this sort plation, as has been said, is engaged in a history of 
often defies the talent of the architect : the Greek temples | the literature of his country, and a philosophical 
had but small interior shrines. Their rows of columns works 


may be said to bear resemblance to the trunks of trees ; M Shell a F , , 
while the capital, and architrave, and roof, does not | **?S+ Shelley shows good judgment in saying 


imitate the shadowy boughs, though their purpose is the | little or nothing on those threadbare topics,—the 
same. Gothic architecture, on the contrary, resembles | objects of art in Florence. In the spring, the 
the over-arching branches, and imparts the same solemn | party went by sea from Florence to Rome inti 

tranquillity as the aspect of a venerable avenue or dark- | to oiisees she siktthamtes of the Holy Weel, 


some glade. The Italian architects seem not to have ,, ; : 
known well what to do with the vast space enclosed by | These, from causes which she assigns, made less 


the majestic walls of their edifices. They afforded glo- impression on her imagination than they had done 
rious room for the painter ; but where notadorned by | on her visit in earlier life. Passing the more in- 
him, they are bare, presenting no image of beauty, and structive matter, which may be found in other 
inspiring no solemn feeling. pues t difficult of ; 

Mrs. Shelley gives a clear, succinct account of eee A ee SE Ree eee ie Professor 
t] , Carh ais YP ] sie a ti f t] .. | Spalding’s late excellent and popular work on 
te ‘i Cano Bi a San ene oh os atlas rig tel _Italy—we shall give one or two detached passages 

r ‘ . ° 3 S Tre. | . . . 
tion by apo Dianco ; of its objects, usages, dege- | referring to the residence in Rome :— 


neracy, crimes, and final extinction. This is too | he 
A MODERN STUDIOS. 

long for us to extract; but we cannot wholly | i; teste, oti 

#. sae! | lave visited with great pleasure the studios of 
omit her exposition of the present condition of the modern statuaries. They are mostly now employed in 
secret political societies of Italy. portraying or idealizing a Capuan peasant-woman, la 

The spirit of the sect [the Carbonari] is not conquered ; Grazia, whose beauty is of an expressive, mobile, and 
all the outbreaks in the Peninsula may be traced to its grand cast. The best representation of her is as Hagar 
influence ; and the different governments of Italy have i the desert. 
vainly had recourse to every means for its extermination. | _ The angel of the Day of Judgment, by Tenerani, is very 
They were unsparing in bribes to traitors ; they suborned fine ; and Mr Gibson’s studio contains statues admirably 
spies ; they sowed dissension in its councils, and became | €Xecuted in that classic taste which he so successfully 
possessed of all its secrets. On this account, not long | cultivates. 
ago, the society was reformed, and became merged in RUINS OF ROME. 
other secret associations, among which that named La “ What are the pleasures that I enjoy at Rome?” you 
(riorane Italia, is principal. The heads of this sect are, ask. They are so many, that my mind is brimful of a sort 
for the most part, exiled beyond the Alps ; but, even in of glowing satisfaction, mingled with tearful associations. 
banishment, they maintain their influence, and machinate Besides all that Rome itself affords of delightful to the 
risings : above all, they sedulously keep awake the spirit eye and imagination, I revisit it as the bourne of a pious 
of national union. These new societies can never be as_ pilgrimage. The treasures of my youth lie buried here. 
powerful as the Carbonari were—they are but a shadow The sky is bright—the air impregnated with the soft 
of that mighty influence ; but, if they have less power, odours of spring—we take our books and wile away the 
they have committed no crimes ; and work by spreading morning among the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, or 
knowledge and civilisation, instead of striking terror. | the Coliseum. From the shattered walls of the former, 

It is to be regretted, that the patriots of Italy have the view over the city and the Campagna is very beauti- 
recourse to darkness and secrecy to carry on the rege- ful. The Palatine is near at hand, and majestic ruins 
neration of their country : for falsehood is the offspring guide the eye to where the golden palace spreads its 
of mystery, and integrity is destroyed by a system that , vast extent. These ruins, chiefly piles of brick— 


hides itself from the light of day. The Italians must remnants of massive walls or lofty archways—may nd 


do away with oaths that cannot bind the traitor ; and be beautiful in themselves ; but overgrown with pare 
the dagger, which makes a murderer of him whose in- | sites and flowering shrubs, they are grouped in so pict 
tent is virtuous. They must sacrifice the formula of | fesque a manner among broken ground and dark gigal 
union, and be content with disseminating its spirit. tic trees—the many towers of the city gathering near— 
Could they teach inflexible truth, could they inspire the distant hills on the clear horizon, with clouds just 
military courage, did veneration for just and equal laws | resting in scattered clusters on the tops, and the 
spring from their lessons, Italy were nearer the goal it | above, deeply blue—that the whole scene is deli 
pants to attain. _ to feel, as well as look at. 

Meanwhile a certain good has arisen from a sect | , HOLY WEEK. 
which, however founded in love for their country, has! Holy Week is over. The ceremonies of the Chureh 
been polluted by many crimes. Carbonarism cannot be | strike me as less majestic than when 1 was last here ; 
denied the praise of having co-operated to destroy the | perhaps this is to be attributed to the chief part 
anti-social municipal prejudices, and the narrow spirit of | filled by another actor. Pius VII, was a vene 
local attachment, which was long a serious obstacle to | dignified old man. Pope Gregory, shutting his eyes ® 
the union of a country, divided as Italy is into many | he is carried round St Peter’s, because the motion of the 
states, and subject to the stranger. The Carbonari first | chair makes him sea-sick, by no means excites respect 
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If Lever revisit Rome during the Holy Week, I shall | please my imagination more than seeking, in this dis- 
not seek for tickets for the ceremonies ; it will be quite | trict, for the traces of lost wealth, science, and civilisa- 
enough to enter the Cathedral for half-an-hour while | tion. These blessings flourished in this neghbourhood at 
they were going on. | two distinct periods, apparently widely separated from 
But a thousand times over I would go to listen to the | each other ; yet, if examined, we might find that the 
Miserere in the Sistine Chapel ; that spot made sacred link had never been broken. Magna Grecia was the 
by the most sublime works of Michael Angelo. I do | mother of many philosophers, and the richest portion of 
not allude to the Last Judgment—which I do not admire | ancient Italy ; and there is nothing violent in the sup- 
—but to the paintings on the roof, which have that | position, that Amalfi, hemmed in by mountains, and 
simple grandeur that Michael Angelo alone could confer | Salerno, almost equally sheltered, should have preserved 
on a single figure, making it complete in itself—en- | and extended, rather than originated, the trade and 
throned in majesty—reigning over the souls of men. | science which rendered them famous at a time when, all 
The music, not only of the Miserere, but of the La- ' around, every effort of human enterprise was merged in 
mentations, is solemn, pathetic, religious—the soul is offensive and defensive wars. 
rapt—carried away into another state of being. Strange Amalfi was the first republic of modern Italy. As 
that grief, and laments, and the humble petition of re- | the power of the Roman Empire waxed weak, and the 
pentance, should fill us with delight—a delight that transplanting of the seat of empire to Constantinople, 
awakens these very emotions in the heart—and calls placed Italy in the novel position of a distant neglected 
tears into the eyes, and yet which is dearer than any province, frequently invaded by barbarians, the fabric of 
pleasure. It is one of the mysteries of our nature, that national government fell to pieces, while municipal com- 
the feelings which most torture and subdue, yet, if munities remained. Two of these, from their happy 
idealized—elevated by the imagination—married har- position on the sea, and the great traffic there carried on 
moniously to sound or colour—turn those pains to | by means of the Mediterranean, were eminently pros- 
happiness ; inspiring adoration ; and a tremulous but | perous. One in the north, Venice, acquired power, and 
ardent aspiration for immortality. Such seems the preserved its independence for centuries ; the other in 
sentient link between our heavenly and terrestrial the south, Amalfi, was swallowed up by the kingdom of 
nature ; and thus, in Paradise, as Dante tells,—glory Naples, after having been pillaged by the Pisans in 
beatifies the sight, and seraphic harmony wraps the 1137—for thus early did municipal rivalry, the bane of 
saints in bliss. Italy, begin to divide and ravage the peninsula. . ; 
Another sight of this week is the washing of the feet Though I could not fulfil in any way a favourite de- 
of the pilgrims. ‘The ladies of Rome belong to a sister- | sign of visiting Calabria, yet we have crept on as far as 
hood who perform this service on Good Friday for the Amalfi. It had been my idea to spend a month in this 
female pilgrims. The hospital of the Pelegrini was town, when I could have told you more of the present 
crowded 5 we could hardly make our way. In my life state of its inhabitants. I was not able to do this ; so, 
never saw so much female beauty as among the sister- can only mention the impression made by the visit of 
hood—their faces so perfect in contour ; so lovely in a day. 


expression ; so noble, and so soft, that the recollection | We had secured a boat to be ready for us at the 
will haunt my memory for ever. Marinella, on the other side of the promontory, and set 
FEATURE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION, out on mules for the Scaricatojo, the name given to the 


“Wherever the Catholic religion is established, I | descent from the mountain that overhangs the eastern 
have uniformly observed indolence, with its concomi- | °€4- We reached the height which we had often before 
tants, dirt and beggary, to prevail; and the more | visited, whence a view is commanded of the two seas. 
Catholic is the place, the more they abound.” These | To the west the Bay of Naples, land-locked, as we 
are the words of a clever writer, well acquainted with | looked on it, by the islands of Ischia and Proeida, and 
Rome, apropos of Rome. It must be added, that | the promontory of Misenum ; while, more to the north, 
wherever the Catholic religion prevails, great works of | the shining edifices of the city of Naples are distinctly 
charity subsist. During the time of Catholicism, chari- | visible, and in the depth of the bay, Vesuvius rises up 
table institutions, as is well known, abounded all over | immediately from the shore. On the other side, the eye 
England—in some few obscure corners such still survive, plunged down from the height of the myrtle-clothed 
where the old may find a peaceful refuge—not in , Mountain on which we stood, to the sea far below, 
crowded receptacles, where they are looked on as use- gleaming at the foot of the precipices—vexing itself 
less burdens on a heavily-taxed parish—but in decent against the rocks of the Syrens: eastward, the coast 
ilmshouses, bordering grassy enclosures, near gardens, that Fane &s:6 long line to the south ; the lowlands on 
that supply their table ; peaceful nooks, where the aged | Which Pwstum is situated, with the back-ground of 
may converse with nature, and find the way to the grave | lofty mountains, was this day—as it almost always is 
sothed by that calm so dear to declining years. Jesus | hidden in mist. aga ey) 

Christ so forcibly recommended the poor to all who pro- Lhe descent of the Searicatojo is very steep, and long 
essed his religion, that, in common with all other | 2nd fatiguing. At first we made light of it ; but as we 
Christians, every good Catholic considers works of | Went on undera burning sun, the path grew more craggy 
charity to be his paramount duty. One of the most en- and precipitous: sometimes it was formed only of a 
lightened, Pascal, gave a touching proof of this, when, rough sort of steps cut in the mountain-side, or con- 
m his death-bed, he only admitted his pains to be  Structed of shattered masses of rock ; or of zigzags, 
sothed by careful nursing, on condition that two | which grew shorter, more numerous, more precipitous, 
Paupers in the same state should receive the same = 4 slippery, till we despaired of ever reaching the 
tions j joining : e poor were tohim | 2€@ch. 

ibjects by Sy croc Se toys ~~ il , | But all things human end ; and at last—most agree- 

} 
} 


, ; ‘ . | able change !—we were seated in a boat beneath the 
We conclude this notice of the “Rambles in| lofty inaccessible hills that rise almost sheer from the 


Germany and Italy,” with an excursion to | water, with here and there a little break, where a brief 
Amalfi, which, besides being interesting in itself, space of beach intervenes, and a town or village rises 


lavs the best eraces of Mrs. Shelley’s style of | beside it. The voyage was not quite as agreeable as it 
chan 8 R y might have been, for there was a swell of the sea, and 


‘ : our little boat was deeply laden with people. We were 
1 have always had a great desire to penetrate into the | giad to see Amalfi open on us. Salvator Rosa best 
‘uth of Italy, which I believe to be the most beautiful represents the peculiar beauty of the southern Italian 
‘untry in the world ; joining the rich aspect of culture | coast ; its steep promontories, the varied breaks of its 


h the graces of nature, _ mountainous shores, all green with forest trees, adorned 
In all her wildness, all her majesty, _ by isolated ruins, and clothed with a radiance which is 
As in that elder time, ere man was made, the peculiar gift of the atmosphere of this clime ; en- 


1 were a man, I know of no enterprise that would | cireled by the lucid transparency of the tideless sea—for 
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it was here that he often retreated, leading, some have | built upon the site of a pagan temple, and rambleq 


said, a bandit’s life, but most surely a lover and studier | 


of nature ; his landscapes are so many exquisite views 
taken from this part of the country. Look at them 
wherever you can, and learn in what its loveliness con- 


sists. The landing-place of the town is open, busy, and — 
cheerful. There is a Capuchin convent most beautifully | 


situated near the sea ; it was secularized by the French, 
and long served for an hotel. The mother of the present 
King of Naples often visited Amalfi, and slept at this 
inn. The expelled monks gathered round her, and led 
her to consider it a matter of conscience that they 
should be reinstated. She obtained this favour from her 
son before she died ; the Capuchins are come back ; and 
travellers are turned out from what may be fairly named 


the most beautiful inn in the world. The present house, | 


however, is by no means bad, and overlooks the Marina. 


We obtained good rooms and a tolerable dinner, being | 


waited on by three sons of the host—handy little fellows, 
from ten to fifteen, who performed their duties promptly 
and quietly. 

As soon as we had rested and were refreshed, we 
wished, though still much fatigued, to see something of 
the place. We visited the cathedral, an ancient edifice, 


about the town, which is busy. Though fallen from the 
commercial prosperity it enjoyed twelve centuries 226, 
Amalfi carries on considerable traffic, and its citizens are 
well todc. There'is a large manufacture of macaron} 
another of paper, another for working the iron of Elba’ 
Every one can find work, living is cheap, and want js 
happily unknown. 

The paper-mills are picturesqnely situated in a rayine 
shut in by lofty mountains, beside a cascade ; it was not 
so far but that we might visit them during the evening 
Two donkeys were brought to carry us thither. Acens. 
tomed to the excellent mules of Sorrento, we were nét 
prepared for the poor little creatures, with things op 
their backs which it was ridiculous to call saddles. 
However, I and a young lady who accompanied me 
_mounted. If you have the book, look at the vignette to 

“Italy” of Amalfi ; you will perceive its situation, and 
how just behind the town the mountains are cloven and 
divided by a deep ravine—our way led up this narrow 
| pass, down which sped a torrent, whose “ inland 
| murmur,” or rather dashing, was grateful to our ears, 
| long accustomed only to the roaring of the surges of 
| the sea. 
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The Modern Syrians; or Natice Society in Damascus, 
Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses; from Notes 
made in those Parts during the Years 1841-2-3. By 
an Oriental Student. Post octavo. Pp. 318, Lon- 
don: Longman & Co, 

Tis part of the East has attracted so much attention 
of late years, that little of absolute novelty remains for 
any new traveller, The Oriental Student, however, 


without imparting much original information, contrives | 
to tell what he has seen in a lively and attractive man- | 
During his resideuce in Damascus, Aleppo, and | 


ner. 
other places, he was observant of the social condition of 
both Jews and Christians. Easter Sunday,in Damascus, 
as the reader will see, affords scope for Ins pleasing 
powers of description. 

On Easter Sunday all the Christians are decked out in 
their best clothes. The men have new pelisses, body 
robes, outer and inner slippers. ‘The few who wear the 
white turban put on one of fine muslin; but a renewal 
of the dark-coloured turban, or of the shawl round the 
waist, is not considered indispensable. The women re- 
new those parts of their dress that are changeable, and 
put on all their costly hereditary robes and ornaments ; 
these latter are preserved with the greatest care, and 
the women visit in them, and unveil only in the houses 
of near relations or intimate friends. 

On Easter Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, the master 
of a house receives and returus the visits of the whole of 
his acquaintance; and omission on this head is considered 
a great slight. This custom is very onerous for the Kuro- 
pean consuls, who receive several hundred visits, many 
of whieh they must return. Not only do the Christians pay 
their homage, but the principal Moslems of the town, 
wware of this custom, and imagining that it resembles 
their holiday of Beiram, also make a point of visiting the 
consuls. 

After the religious ceremonies of Easter are termin- 
ated, the wealthiest Christians give a fete. 
served in my notes a short account of one of these enter- 
tainments. 

Our host received us in the court-yard, which was 


crowded with people, and we seated ourselves in a large | 


ornamental alcove, fitted with divans and carpets, which 
forms a drawing-room in the Damascus houses, in which 
fresh air aud shade are delightfully combined. The din- 
ner was served somewhat fn the European fashion, for 


I have pre- | 


REGISTER. 


| we sat at a table and had knives and forks. After veg- 
| micelli soup came chopped mutton and asparagus, fried 
| lambs’ tongues, various sorts of vegetables, among others 
| a small potato, with a mealy taste resembling chestnuts; 
| while roast turkey brought up the rear. By way of com- 
| pliment to the Franks present, (the English and Freneh 
‘consuls and myself,) champagne and tin de grave made 
| their appearance ; but among the natives 1 perceived a 
| very rapid disappearance of green brandy and of the red 
wine of the country sweetened with sugar. They had 
| learned the Italian word eviva, and toast followed toast, 
ecira being substituted for our “ hip, hip, hurra!’’ The 
natives were getting rather uproarious, when an adjourn- 
ment to the principal apartment took place. In the cen- 
tre of this room we found a stand with hyacinths and 
roses, as well as a chauffeur for incense. The ladies of 
the family who did not appear at dinner now entered; 
chibouques, narghilés, and coffee, were presented to the 
guests, and a little aloes placed on the kindled charcoal 
of the pipes rendered the timback more fragrant. 

The minstrels were then introduced — three old women 
from Bagdad, who looked as haggard and unearthly. as 
the witches of Macbeth. Cushions were laid before the 
| eldest, on which were placed little kettle-drums; the 

two others sported tambourines. These hags were 
dressed in black, and an artificial eyebrow of kohl which 
| waved across their foreheads made them look more dis 
| mal than otherwise. When we had sufficiently contem- 


plated the ugliness of these vampires, which was intended 
to prepare us for what followed, just as the Enropeas 
opera manager turns off the gas “ in front”’ before bei 
troduces us to the Peris, who delight in Bengal. lights 
and Vauxhallian rainbows, in came Hanum Tambourg), 
prima donna and premitre danseuse, all airs and graces; 
her age might be five-and-twenty, her dress of fine yel- 
low stuff, embroidered in black, fitted close to her body, 
her trousers were of scarlet silk, and she was rouged a2 
kohled. The Cashmere. shaw] which surrounded 
waist, or rather her haunches, was first laid, flat, 
then pinned round so as to give the body and shouk 
full play in dancing; her head sparkled with diamonds, 
which at a rough guess could not be worth less,than$ 
couple of thousand pounds. 
The exhibition commenced with some uncouth # 
chorused by the old women. The Hanum eung 
through her nose, and put her stretched hand to her 
cheek in order to make the sound louder. The, of 
tambourines, kettle-drums, and the snivelling so 
had nearly given me a headache, when oar prima don 
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changed her role and started into the middle of the room 

to.dance ; large steel rings on her fingers supplied the 

of castanets; and, after half a dozen of those capers 

and gestures, which in the East pass for dancing, she 

regained her seat, on which the old Bagdadlis recom- 
their noise. 

At about midnight we retired to supper, which was 
eomposed entirely of Oriental confectionery, soup of 
orange flower water, in which parings of cocoa floated, 
tarts, jellies with milk, rice, almonds, &c. The sons of 
our host waited table along with the servants, and pipes 
and ¢offee at two o’clock in the morning closed the enter- 
tainment. 


We are amused with the following description of a 
Greek Catholic candidate for Protestant conversion. It 
is to be feared that neophytes of this kind are not un- 
common where missionaries are found liberal. 


The Syrians have very extraordinary notions of John 
Ball; they hear from the European Catholics vague and 
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marvellous accounts of the ignorance and distress of the | 


rer classes in England, and they see, at the same 
time, that the richer elasses in England subscribe large 
sums for the purpose of giving instruction, medical ad- 
vice, &c., tothe poor of Syria, who, if allowance be made 
for the difference of climate, are infinitely better fed, 
better clothed, and, as far as reading, writing, and 
ciphering go, better instructed than the poor of any manu- 
facturing townin England. I have nothing to say against 
the agents of this misdirected benevolence. There are 
some Protestant missionaries in Syria for whom I enter- 
tain the deepest respect, I might almost say reverence ; 
but the natives cannot comprehend the scheme. 

I had heard many singular anecdotes of a certain 
Greek Catholic, whom I shall call on this occasion 
Mousa. ‘This individual had inherited a small property 
from his father, which he first dissipated in riotous hos- 
pitality ; he then became a bankrupt, lived for a while on 
the proceeds of his wife’s jewels, then sold his house to 
raise the wind, and at last was reduced to the necessity 
of working a few hours a-day in order to gain his bread ; 
bat this being rather irksome to a man of pleasure, he 
one morning paid me a visit, and announced his intention 
of becoming a Protestant! 


Mousa had the sharp visage, hollow eye-sockets, and | 


nervous manner of a battered roué. His jibbch or mantle 
was of finer cloth than usual; but, having seen service, 
was greasy at the neck, and his body robe of striped silk 
was faded and shabby. 

“ T have resolved,” said Mousa, “to become a Protes- 
tant, and to place myself under English protection.” 

“Ha!” said I, with seeming self-gratulation, “ you 
must admit that the English are a very wealthy and re- 
spectable nation.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mousa, catching at my words, his hag- 
gard desperado countenance kindling with hope and 
avidity ; “no nation like the English: their rayahs are 
like princes, and their nobles like sultans.” 


“ Ay, ay, I thought I understood your motive,” said J, | 


dryly. 

“You mistake,” said Mousa, evidently bothered at 
having let the cat out of the bag; “ my abhorrence and 
contempt of popery are sincere: I have not gone to con- 
fession for months. I despise the goods of this world.” 

“ Tt does not follow that, because you are a bad Ca- 
tholic, you would make a good Protestant.” 

Mousa, finding that I gave so little encouragement to 
his religious projects, tried to negotiate a loan of a few 
hundred piastres on his bond; but failing in this, bade 
me a mofning, with sundry philosephie reflections 
on the vanity of riches, and the duty of submission to 
the will of God. 


This writer has communicated some curious informa- 
tion respecting the Druses. Though oppressign and per- 
secution will drive any community into secret combina- 
tions, we should question if the organization of the 
Mountaineers of Syria be so perfect as it is represented 
in this work. It is to be premised, that the conventional 
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signs are said to be occasionally changed, and others 
substituted, which answer the purposes of the orgaulza- 
tion, and better ensure secrecy. 


The Druses are divided into two classes—the Akkals 
and the Djahils. Akkal means wise, and Djahil means 
ignorant ; that is to say, the former are the individuals 
initiated in the mysteries of the Druse religion, the 
latter are uninitiated. This distinction is altogether ir- 
respective of temporal rank or wealth, for every Druse, 
whether male or female, may pass from the uninitiated 
to the initiated state on making certain declarations,and 
renoumeing the indulgences permitted to the Djahils ; 
and it is not uncommon to see a drunken lying Djahil 
become all at once an abstemious and veracious Akkal. 
The Djahils, as might be expected, form the large ma- 
jority of the nation. 

No religious duties are incumbent on the Djahil, but 
he knows the leading features of the religion, such as 
the transmigration of souls, &c.. The secret signs of 
recognition are known to the Djahil as well as to the 
Akkal. He eats, drinks, and dresses as he pleases ; but 
although no religious duties are imperative on him, he 
fears and respects the customs of the Akkals. 

The Akkals are the depositories of the mysteries of 
the religion. They wear a round white untwisted tur- 
ban, and are not allowed to dress in embroidered or 
fanciful apparel; but when in Damascus or Beyrout 
they have permission to do so in order that they should 
not be distinguished from the Moslems. Their sleeves 
must be closed, and not ripped or open. The common 
Akkals wear a striped abay, which is a loose cloak 
reaching to the knees. The Akkal neither smokes to- 
baeco, nor drinks wine or spirits, nor does he eat with, 
or share in, the festivities of Djahils. Sheikh Naman 
Djonbelat, when he became an Akkal, procured permis- 
sion to continue to smoke tobacco; but such dispensa- 
tions are very rare. He never pronounces any obscene 
word, nor does he swear on any account, or tell a false- 
hood. Ifa dishonest Akkal be pursued for a debt by 
another Druse, and asked, for instance, “ Do you owe 
this sum ?”’ he dares not tell a lie, but seeks some sub- 
terfuge, and says, “ Perhaps my opponent is wrong; he 
is an honourable man, but his memory has deceived 
him.” 

The Akkals are loath to accept of any entertainment 
or hospitality from a Turkish or Moslem governor. 
They look upon money received from government as the 
produce of tyranny; and if ever circumstances compe! 
them to receive any, they immediately get it exchanged. 
This is a curious scruple to be entertained by a nation 
that inherits the philosophy of the Karmates and Batenis; 


| for the killing and the plunder of infidels, as Nou- 


Druses are called, is not considered a crime. 

Profound respect and precedence are invariably ac- 
corded to the Akkals; but if they do not firmly adhere 
to their vows, they are excommunicated, (smahroomeen ) 
and become outcasts. 

The hour of meeting for religious purposes is on Fri- 
day evening, immediately after dusk. The temples are 
generally structures without ornament, and invariably 
built in secluded situations. A wooden railing separates 
the male from the female Akkals. The proceedings 
commence with a conversation on politics. All news is 
communicated with the strictest regard to truth. They 
signalize such and such an individual as an enemy of the 
Druse nation. Another individual oppressed by the 
government, is recommended to protection and support. 
A third, being poor, and recommended by the sheikh of 
the Akkals, is assisted by the collection of money. They 
then read extracts from the books of their religion, and 
sing the warlike hymn which deseribes their coming from 
China,* the destruction of the infidels, and the conquest 
of the world by the Druses, They then eat some food, 
such as figs, raisins, &c. at the expense of the endowment 
or wakf of the haloué. The company then disperses, and 


~ * ‘The Druses believe that there are many of, their religion 
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only the highest Akkals remain, who concert the mea- 
sures to be taken in consequence of the news which has 
been communicated. Other news of a still more private 
nature may be then communicated without reserve ; and 
when profound secresy is desired they appoint a com- 
mittee of three. In every case certain heads of the six 
families in hereditary possession of mokattas, even al- 
though Djahils, are parties to political measures. 

That knowledge is power seems to be one of their 
fundamental axioms ; and the mechanism by which in- 
telligence is conveyed from the extremities to the heart 
of the body politic, and from the heart back to the ex- 
tremities, has been most ingeniously contrived, and is 
simple and effectual in operation. The elder of a village 
haloué represents his district in the central spot of a 
mokatta. All the elders of the haloués of mokattas com- 
municate with the chief priest at the village of Bahleen; 
then, again, the elder, after hearing the central news at 
Bahleen, returns and re-distributes them to the elders 
of villages: the latter individual then communicates 
what concerns the whole community to the Akkals of 
his village, and what is secret to a chosen few. 
mechanism has, on many occasions, enabled the whole 
nation to act as one man. If secrets intrusted to the 
whole Druse nation be kept religiously by them, how 


much more the knowledge of movements preconcerted — 


only by a selected number ! 


of habits of secretiveness acquired from infancy—there 
is also the fear of punishment, as a traitor would, on dis- 
covery, be hacked to pieces. 

When a Druse, in a strange place, wishes to discover 
a co-religionist, he says, “ Do the peasants in your 
country sow the seed of the hileledye?” (t1el el fella- 
hoon yezraoon fee beladkom hab el hleledge’?) A stranger 
says, “* No,” but a Druse answers, “ Sown in the hearts 
of the faithful.” (Mezrua fee koloob el moumeneen.) 
Another test is a knowledge of the five ministers. 


No words of ours could give so true an idea of this 
agreeable work as the above extracts. 


Evenings of a Working Man; being the Occupation of | 


his Scanty Leisure. By John Overs. With a Preface 
relative to the Author, by Charles Dickens. Feap. 
8vo. London: T. C. Newby. 


We feel a deep interest in the object and success of 
this publication. Owing to an oversight, it was late of 


reaching us; and before it came under consideration, | 


the author, we lament to say, was no more. Who John 
Overs was, what are his claims, and what was the main 
object in publishing his book, are stated by Mr. Dickens 
in an amiable—nay, more than an amiable, a truly kind- 
hearted—preface. 
literally a working man,—a cabinet-maker in London,— 
who, by self-cultivation, had acquired considerable 


knowledge and literary accomplishment. About six years | 


ago, he sent Mr. Dickens, who then conducted a monthly 


periodical, a series of rather remarkable poetical pieces, | 


entitled the “ Songs of the Months.” Mr. Dickens felt 


| 
and acknowledged the merit of these compositions, and | 


regretted that he was unable to publish them, as he was 
about to resign his editorship, They were accepted in 


the North, appeared in successive numbers of Tuait’s | 


Magazine, and, we may add, were greatly admired. We 
must now allow Mr. Dickens to take up the melancholy 
story :— 

Finding, after some further correspondence with my 
new friend, that his authorship had not ceased with these 


verses, but that he still occupied his leisure moments in | 


writing, I took occasion to remonstrate with him se- 
riously against his pursuing that course. 
to him a few of the uncertainties, anxieties, and diffi- 
culties of such a life, at the best. I entreated him to 


This | 


For, the greatest crime | 
that a Druse can commit, is to reveal a national secret = | 
besides the bonds of blood and religion — to say nothing © 


Overs was, as he describes himself, | 


inted out | i 
I pointed out | consisting of historical and romantic tales, possesses, M~ 
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remember the position of heavy disadvantage in which 
he stood, by reason of his self-education, and imperfect 
attainments ; and I besought him to consider whether 
having one or two of his pieces accepted occasionally, 
here and there, after long suspense and many refusals, 
it was probable that he would find himself, in the end, 
a happier or a more contented man. On all these 
grounds, I told him, his persistence in his new calling 
made me uneasy; and I advised him to abandon it, as 
strongly as I could. 
In answer to this dissuasion of mine, he wrote me ag 
manly and straightforward, but withal as modest a jet. 
ter, as ever I read in my life. He explained to me how 
limited his ambition was: soaring no higher than the 
establishment of his wife in some light business, and the 
better education of his children. He set before me the 
difference between his evening and holiday studies, such 
as they were; and the having no better resource than 
an alehouse or a skittle-ground. He told me, how every 
small addition to his stock of knowledge made his Sun- 
day walks the pleasanter, the hedge-flowers sweeter, 
every thing more full of interest and meaning to him, 
He assured me, that his daily work was not neglected 
| for his self-imposed pursuits; but was faithfully and 

honestly performed ; and so, indeed, it was. He 

hinted to me, that his greater self-respect was some in- 
_ducement and reward, supposing every other to elude 
his grasp; and showed me, how the fancy that he would 
turn this or that acquisition from his books to account, 
_ by-and-by, in writing, made him more fresh and eager 
to peruse and profit by them, when his long day’s work 
was done. 

I would not, if I could, have offered one solitary ob- 
jection more, to arguments so unpretending and so true, 
‘+ * In all the knowledge I have had of John 
Overs, and in all the many conversations I have held 
with him, I have invariably found him, in every essen- 
tial particular but one, the same. I have found him 
from first to last a simple, frugal, steady, upright, ho- 
nourable man ; especially to be noted for the unobtrusive 
independence of his character, the instinctive propriety 
of his manner, and the perfect neatness of his appear 
ance. The extent of his information—regard being had 
to his opportunities of acquiring it—is very remarkable; 
and the discrimination with which he has risen superior 
to the mere prejudices of the class with which he is as- 
sociated, without losing his sympathy for all their real 
wrongs and grievauces—they have a few—impressed 
| me, in the beginning of our acquaintance, strongly in his 
| favour. 
| The one respect in which he is not what he was, is in 
his hold on life. 

He is very ill; the faintest shadow of the man who 
came into my little study for the first time half-a-dozen 
years ago, after the correspondence I have mentioned. 
He has been very ill for a long, long period ; his disease 
is a severe and wasting affection of the lungs, which has 
incapacitated him, these many months, for every kind of 
occupation. “ If I could only do a hard day’s work,” he 
said to me the other day, “ how happy I should be!” 

Having these papers by him, amongst others, he be- 
thought himself that if he could get a bookseller to pur- 
chase them for publication in a volume, they would en- 
able him to make some temporary provision for his sick 
wife and very young family. We talked the matter 
over together; and that it might be easier of accomplish- 
ment, 1 promised him that I would write aw introduc- 
tion to his book. 
| So far as regards Overs personally, his book is now of 
| little consequence, one way or another. He survived its 
| publication but a very short time, and left the great ob- 
| ject of his literary efforts, “ the establishment of his wife 
in some light business, and the better education of bis 
children,” unaccomplished. The claims of the survivors 
of this worthy and ingenious man, cannot, we are per 
_ suaded, be disregarded by the English public. His book, 
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superior to things of the kind usually found in expensive 
annuals. It is now idle to speculate on how much better 
his stories might have been, if, instead of wandering 
through the regions of historical romance, he had, like 
his generous friend, Mr. Dickens, confined his studies to 
the daily life in which he was an actor and observer. 
Of the actual work Mr. Dickens remarks :— 

While I do not commend it, on the one hand, as a 
prodigy, I do sincerely believe it, on the other, to pos- 
sess some points of real interest, however considered ; 
but which, if considered with reference to its title and 
origin, are of great interest. 

The more important stories are those entitled — Leaves 
from the Register of the Lady Abbess of Godstow—A 
Legend of Runna Mead and Magna Charta—Norris and 
Anne Boleyn—A Day Dream—The Costar’monger— 
The Baker—and the Carpenter. 

Externally the volume is very neatly got up, much in 
the style of Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 


Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. Part the Third. 
Post 8vo, pp. 343. London: T. C. Newby. 


The materials for this series do not become more 
rich and abundant as it advances; but the writer con- 
trives to work up what remains with equal spirit as 
when he opened the fresh mine. The Irish Rulers dis- 
cussed are the Marquis of Normanby and Lord Ebring- 
ton. To the flashy resultless administration of the 
Marquis of Normanby no mercy is shown, nor dare we 
say that the author’s severe strictures are wholly un- 
just. The great personage of the volume is Lord Plunket, 
the account of whom, from beginning to end, is more an 
elaborate eulogy than a discriminating analysis of the 
intellectual and moral qualities of the eminent person 
deseribed. An essay on “ Young Ireland,” written in a 
complimentary, if not flattering strain, enables the author 
to exhibit the latest and most striking phase of national 


restlessness. But with a high appreciation of the talents, | ; 
| pose ! what impotent anger ! what misery and adversity 


honesty, and earnestness of “ Young Ireland,” our author 
reprobates its grand objects as futile, and regards it as 


and misdirected nationality. 
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These are great merits, and not allowed to Young 
Ireland in any grudging or niggardly spirit of commen- 
dation. Let us now see its evils, which more than 
counterbalance its merits, when both are regarded 
from an imperial point of view. 

The evils of Young Ireland are many and numerous. 

For firstly—in order that its principles should be 
carried, the whole British Empire should be destroyed ! ! 
It professes principles which cannot be realised without 
resorting to a bloody civil war. Its songs, its vehement 
effusions, its ballads, may disturb society and foment 
angry passions, but assuredly they can achieve nothing 
further than bestowing a literature on the popular pas- 
sions of the Irish lower nation. 

Secondly — Its merits are chiefly personal and tran- 
sient, while the evils it produces will be of a lasting 
character. A few generous spirits, superior to bigotry, 
and religious fanaticism,may nov utter liberal sentiments 
of toleration: but let a civil war arise in Ireland, and 
however good may be their intentions, they would be 
carried away by the anger and fury which would uni- 
versally prevail. A couple of dozen of Munster priests 
would swamp their party on its launching upona civil war. 
The “ living priests of the most high God,” could knock 
to pieces all their schemes of fraternity and toleration. 
Once that the war-whoop was raised in Ireland, the 
priests would be the real directors of the lower nation. 
“ Young Ireland’s” singing * Be tolerant,” would not be 
heard amidst the din of civil war. 

Thirdly — Young Ireland is theoretically progressive, 
but practically retrograde. It affects to demonstrate 
the necessity of democratic government for Ireland, it 
speaks of “ self-rule,” and it does this while raging and 
clamouring against civilization. 

Fourthly — If it succeeded in its views, its civilization 
would be half Yankee—half French. It would be that, 
or none at all. 

Lastly —If its politics are possible, they are fraught 
with danger to the civilized world — with bloody civil 
war — with interminable feuds between the English 
and Irish throughout the numerous colonies and posses- 
sions of the British Empire —- with the political destrue- 
tion of the only power that spreads knowledge and 





| 


civilization far and wide, If, on the other hand, its 
politics are impossible, what endless enmity to no pur- 


are likely to follow from the eloquent professions of 


; | principles which lead to perpetual civil war, and in- 
& mere temporary effervescence of partially-enlightened | 


The author affects the same high and independent | 
tone which he assumed in his previous volumes, and | 


dogmatizes with the same hardihood and boldness, hold- 


Melbourne Whigs. The latter are the chosen objects of 
his scorn,—nor has he failed in making out some pun- 
gent cases against them. His barbed arrow is reserved 


cessant discord ! 

Much of what is generally said (elsewhere) against 
Repeal prineiples is applicable to Young Ireland, but its 
greatest and distinctive error is in not perceiving the 
amount of religious fanaticism, which would be brought 


; ‘ : into action by the insurrection of an Lrish Democracy. 
ing himself aloof, or superior to all political parties, and | 


especially contemptuous of philosophical Radicals and | 


for the Campbell job, which, though a rather awkward | 


affair, no one except an Irishman would have made 60 
much fuss about ; and in which Lord Plunket acted, if 
not with bad faith to his party friends, then with singular 
ill grace. Not in extenuation of a good deal of rough 
abuse of Lord Campbell, for which, we presume, the au- 
thor thinks no apology is required, a fervent panegyric 
is made on another Scotsman, Mr. Secretary Drummond, 
of whom the praise is as lavish as it is well merited. 

The severest and most audacious passages in the vo- 
lume are not unfrequently the most truthful and acute ; 
and in selecting a few of them as examples of our au- 
thor’s swaggering style of thought and dittion, we be- 
lieve that we shall best serve the eause of truth. 

Our author thus finishes his exaggerated praise of 
“Young Ireland,” and proceeds to state its counter- 
balancing evils, 


Its leading political dogma is, that Ireland must have 
an age of acrion. The physical development of the 
resources of the soil, the literary education of the people, 
the refinement and awakened intelligence of the middle 
classes,—the improvement of the Catholic priesthood,— 
all such questions it estimates highly, but it is far 
from considering them as ends worth arousing popular 
passions to attain. “ Young Ireland” maintains that 
the country must act, that it must produce Events, that 
it must exert itself, and probably exhibit to the world 
that the Irish people have a will of their own, and that 
they will obey the promptings of that will. 

Young ad fhe insists vigorously, that an age of action 
must precede the other ages in a genuine national develop- 
ment. It points to all the nations that have enjoyed histe- 
rical renown, and bids you mark theage of action preceding 
those of refinement—the Arts, Literature, and Science. 
Without national deeds, it insists that there can be no 
real moral life in a country; for an Ireland analogous to 
Seotland—that is to say, a prosperous, happy, aud 
civilized people, with a erowd of philosophers, poets, 
historians, illustrating its mind--contented to dwell 
within the range of an empire, and that empire the 
greatest in the world — such an idea of national develop- 





went is not enough to satisfy the fery aud eatravagant 
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ainbition of ardent, sanguine, and passfonate young 
{reland!! “Ourselves Alone ” is its motto, and it cries 
to its followers— 


“ The foolish word ‘ impossible ” 
At once for aye disdain : 
No power can bar a people's will 
A people’s right to gain. 
Be bold, united, firmly set, 
Nor flinch in word or tone: 
We'll be a glorious nation vet, 
REDEEMED— Erect — ALONE!” 


Yet on the very starting of its system of national 
propagandism, how curiously it refutes its own teaching 
and its own mode of reading history! It says that a 
nation must begin with deeds, and that the moral and 
intellectual development will follow. Yet “* Young 
Ireland ” shrinks from any thing like a deed. It says 
we must be content to remember, and to make the people 
remember—to learn ourselves in order that we may 
instruct the people; let us be content to utter senti- 
ments, record grievances, portray sufferings, enunciate 
principles, unfold schemes, let us reflect, calculate, aspire, 
ay, erery thing but act. Others at a future time must 
do that. 

“Young Ireland” teaches that a nation must com- 
mence with actions. Its own part is to moralise, in 
order that actions may follow. Thus it at once confesses 
by its conduct that it is speculative, and not ‘practical; 
illustrative, and not active; in short, that it chaunts 
mighty deeds of other days, without doing any of its 
own, and that it seeks to instruct Irish posterity how to 
behave to England; its own part being to speculate and 


record, to think, to sigh, to scold, to denounce, but not | 


to lift a hand. It behaves thus, while it sings — 


‘“* 4 patriot flame and endearing emotion, 

Are wanting to bless the sweet isle of the ocean, 
Yet Erin is worthy of love and devotion, 

Awake, then, awake, and lie DREAMING no more!” 


THE VICE-REGAL COURT AND COURTIERS, 


One of the most effective weapons with which the 
Tory party assailed Lord Normanby was ridicule. The 
Irish mind is morbidly sensitive to mockery, and the 
comical character of the groups that were occasionally 
witnessed at the Normanby levees afforded tempting 
themes to all Tory wits. And to an observer of human 
nature, it suggested much matter for reflection, to listen 
to the jokes of the Tories against “ Court mummery,” 
“ Vice-regal nonsense,” “ Fawning sycophants and servile 
Courtiers.”” They had for the time picked up all the 
cant of ordinary Radicalism, and during their volitical 
disappointment growled at the Normanby courtiers. 


The sort of persons who attended the levees afforded | 


them an unfailing source for their half lachrymose, half 
splenetic merriment, and they grinned savagely as they 
repeated the thrice-told jokes about the first appearance 
of the Looney family at the drawing-rooms— not for- 
getting Mr. Lowry MacTaffe, and his /ast appearance at 
the Castle levees! Alas! for poor human nature, 


what excellent Radical common-place the Irish Tories | 


gave utterance to as they voluntarily staid away from 
Dublin Castle during the era of “ Justice to Ireland !” 
And alas! again for human nature, what crawling and 
self-debasing courtiers many of the fiery champions of 
Irish Democracy became on their admission to Vice- 
Regal festivities! It was indeed truly ridiculous to 


Witness their extravagant and fantastic loyalty. From | 
one end of the week to the other it was nothing with | 


them but “ His Excellency,” and “ Her Excellency,” 
and “Her Ladyship said this, and His Lordship did 
that.” The courtier’s trade is an easy one; its slang 
and its customs can be quickly learnt in any country ; 
but the Irish Repealers during the “ Mulgrave Era,” 
were the aptest of pupils in the glozing style of political 
adulation. The gratification they felt in enjoying the 
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lous. Instead of good-humouredly laughing at the state 
farce of “High Life below Stairs,” they gnashed their 
teeth, and sputtered forth their indignation on learning 
that the Looneys and the Twomies, and the O’Tooles of 
Kilballybathershins Castle had given up discontent and 
demagogueism, and were looking for berths in that old 
donjon keep of Toryism, within whose gloomy walls 
have been matured such measures of injustice, that 
dreary pile of which the very name sounds ominously 
to an Irish ear—“ Tue CastLeE!” Yes! when the 
Tories saw that the Repealers were making themselves 
quite happy, and that they found themselves perfectiy 
“at home,” in that very spot which the Tories thought 
belonged to them by prescription, nothing could equal 
their comical anger, and their humorous indignation, 
They laughed, sneered, and scoffed incessantly; and the 
Vice-Regal Repealers found themselves placed in a 
political pillory, pelted not only with pasquinades and 
unsavoury jokes, but with the decaying fragments of 
their putrescent reputations. 


There is truth as well as originality in the subjoined 
remarks on Lord Castlereagh : — 


There is not the slightest chance that the life of the 
late Lord Londonderry will ever be truly presented to 
the public. If it were truly written, it would be one of 
the most fascinating pieces of personal history given to 
the world. Some of his adventures were extraordinary, 
and there was in his character a love of the hazardous, 
excellently matched with his native boldness of disposi- 
tion. Many persons who only recollect his blunders of 
speech, and his flagrant public faults, fancy that Lord 
Castlereagh was not a man of talent. It is true that he 
had not the intellect one would expect in a cool and 
sagacious statesman; but he possessed emphatically those 
personal qualities (never to be acquired by mere training) 
which enable a man to bear down opposition, and carry 
out whatever measures he has resolved on. In any 
country, or in any age, he would have been most formid- 
able in political action, but in troubled times he was 
sure of rising to the head of affairs. No other man 
could have carried the IrtsH Union save Lord Castle- 
reagh, for no one could have exhibited the requisite 
personal audacity and characteristic duplicity. 

Those who deride Lord Castlereagh as a fool, know 
nothing about him. In truth, he was a most formidable 
man; and the way in which all his Irish enemies recoiled 
| before him, was quite significant of that indescribable 
| supremacy which he personally exercised when he came 
| into contact with others. For “there was a lurking 
| devil in his smile,” which produced more dread than the 
frowns of a corps of bravos, and he had also the power 
of animating others with his own resolution. Had he 
been prime minister of Louis XVI. the French Revole- 
tion might have taken another turn. 


EMMETT AND TONE. 


This is not the place to characterize Emmett. His 
life will probably never be fairly written. The present 
writer cannot help expressing his surprise that such @ 
quantity of sentiment should be lavished upon the 
character of Emmett, while none is afforded to the 
memory of the greatest of all the Irish Rebel-patriots— 
Wolfe Tone. There was more of political energy and 
masculine power in any ten days of Tone’s life than in 
as many years of Emmett, who was like one of those 
conventional artists, whose works produce no 
_ effect from their fatal prettiness. He was a very nice 
charming, romantic, and most captivating young man, 
He was also a fine inflammatory orator, with much 
natural talent for eloquence. But a weaker leader 
never did more mischief to his party. On the other 
hand Tone was really a man entitled to much admit 
tion — that admiration due to vast designs — most able 
| execution —and great original capacity for affairs. 











trumpery honours of Vice-Regal courtiers was almost | Tone had greater talents for political action, than any 
childish in its nature; and the extravagant anger of the | rebel who has ever appeared in Ireland, It is unmece> 
Tories at seeing their most violent opponents going to ; sary to state how entirely the present writer differs 


the Castle in all the splendour of cocked hats and silk 
stockings, was equally childish, and excessively ridicu- 


| from the views of Tone: but he confesses that he has 
| often been surprised that the Irish Revolutionary pa?¥ 
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de not pay that homage to Tone’s memory which they 
so enthusiastically accord to some of the pretty rebels — 
the Della Crusean Jacobins, abont whom sonnets are 
written in ladies’ albums, and lamentations sweetly 
sang With a piano accompaniment. Tone may have 
been “ an infernal rebel,” but he was a political genius 
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blow aimed at the only important export of Portugal, 
by one of the exporters! Fortunately, it bas been par- 
ried by the writer of the second pamphlet, “ A Werd of 
Truth on Port Wine,” the production of another mer- 
chant of Oporto, and one who, it is obvious, has far more 





of the very first order. 
There is a certain poetical halo about Emmett, which 


; 
! 


. experience in the wine export trade, and, we suspect— 
for both are unnamed—a higher social position than the 


makes many persons of opposite politics compassionate | « Merchant of Eleven Years.” We wish we could add, 


towards his memory. His romantic passion for Miss 
Carran, and his enthusiasm for Ireland, has made him 
a sort of hero with many sentimentalists. The lyre of 
Moore, and the graceful pen of Washington Irving 
have done much to entwine Emmett’s name with many 
tender emotions — 


“THe had lived for his love, for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him.” 


This feeling of tenderness towards Emmett makes many 
ferget the actual feelings which were entertained to- 
wards him when he rekindled the flames of civil war 
only to forge fresh fetters for his unhappy country. 


A Word of Truth on Port Wine. London: 1844. 


In one of our recent numbers, we slightly noticed a 
pamphlet, entitled “ A Word or Two on Port Wine,” a 
publication which set forth certain alleged abuses in the 
preparation of that wine for the English market. The 
style of the pamphlet was poor enough ; but the inten- 
tion of the writer, so far as we could judge of it on his 
own showing, seemed fair and considerate to the public, 


eantile interests. By throwing suspicion on the cha- 
racter of his neighbours’ wine-lodges, he was equally 
compromising that of his own; for what guarantee 
could this particular pamphleteer give us that he who 
professed to be so well acquainted with the tricks of his 
trade, was more innocent of the practice than his com- 
mercial rivals ? When Don Miguel set fire to the wine- | 
lodges of the Pedroites at Villa Nova, those of his own | 
party did not escape conflagration. So it is with the | 
writer of “A Word or Two on Port Wine.” While 
branding the casks of his neighbours with reprobation, 
he is burning his own fingers, and scattering sparks of 
destruction among his own vats. Here is a Port-wine | 
shipper, who tells the consumer of the commodity he | 
deals in, that there are certain expedients in vogue among | 
the shippers that render Port-wine unfit for use! The | 
lively author of “ The Bible in Spain,’ whose knowledge 
of the wines of Portugal is as profound as his acquain- 
tance with the Portuguese language, talks of “the | 
coarse and filthy wines of Portugal.” No doubt the | 
gypsies of Spain might supply the New Spiritual Quix- 

otte with beverage more suitable to his refined palate ; | 
yet, as tastes are so various, the opinion of the Commis- | 


| 


sioner of the Foreign Bible Society might not have | 


passed for gospel on this subject ; and tlie vineyards of | 
Entre Douro e Minho, and of Tras os Montes, would 
have survived his reproach. But here is an attestation | 
from a person whose sole business for eleven years, as | 
he informs us, was the purchase, preparation, and whole- 
sale of Port-wine, that the wines of Portugal are filthy | 
wines—filthy by adulteration of jeropiga, which he de- | 
scribes as a compound of nastiness.” Here js a death- 





_—_ 4 





* Jeropiga is, however, a prepared by the reputable far- 
mers in the wine-country, nothing more than the juice of the 
most carefully selected grapes, pruscipally of that sort known 
as Hasardo,and a requisite infusiou of the best Douro brandy, 





“that the “ Word of Truth” is administered with tem- 
per; for then it would be far more consonant to the 
| sober service of the truth that it vindicates. It is too 
violent and scornful, occasionally ludicrous, by its pom- 
| posity, and not altogether free from vulgarity in the 
studionsly-repeated assertion of the gentilitial superio- 
rity of the writer. But when we compare the facts, as 
| stated in the first pamphlet, with the refutations con- 
tained in the second, we find that the author of the lat- 
ter is master of the field; he has worsted his rash chal- 
lenger, and given him no quarter; he has hucked him to 
pieces, forgetting the advice of a bacchanalian drama- 
tist—* Let your wit be as keen and polished as your 
sword.” We nevertheless recommend “A Word of 
Trath on Port Wine ” to all wine-drinkers, especially to 
those nervous ones whom the “ Word or Two” may have 
frightened into a notion that they have been imbibing 
poison in their cups; a persuasion which might be more 
than enongh to throw them into delirium tremens. We 
do not know who the two parties are ; but we do know 
that the British merchants of Oporto are, as a body, 


though singularly injudicious in regard to his own mer- | unexcelled in respectabilty and integrity; and we know 


also (as who does not !) that alarmists who cry “ Death 
in the pot !” are not always the honest men they pretend 








| to be. Whether the author of “A Word or Two on 
| Port Wine,” be the real Simon Pure of the Douro wine- 


| lodges, we leave the readers of “ A Word of Truth on 
Port Wine” to judge for themselves, 


A Practical Treatise on Brewing, based on Chemical 
and Economical Principles; with Formule for Pul- 
lic Brewers, and Iustructions for Prircate Families. 
Octavo. Pp. 217. Third edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. By William Black, Practical Brewer. 


The author of this Treatise complains that, while 
progress has been made in most arts by the aid of 


| chemistry, that of Brewing has remained stationary. If 


the proof of the pudding be the eating, we should go 
farther, and say, that the art of Brewing has, both in 
England and Scotland, been retrogressive. There is no 
such ale, porter, or beer to be found in general use, as 
were common thirty or forty years since. Mr. Black 


'accounts for this backwardness in the art of brewing 


from various causes; but he has entirely omitted one 
which ought not to be overlooked, namely, the enormous 
duty on malt. One obstacle he considers the conceit 
and self-sufficiency of the brewers, who despise the 
lights and aids of science ; while another is, that every 
practical brewer has his own pet nostrum, discovered 
in the course of his practice, of which he makes a 
mighty secret. Such discoveries, if freely communicated 
to scientific men, might lead to important results ; but 
every one jealously preserves his own secret for making 





to check fermentation. It is used to refresh or enrich old 
wine that has lost body by lying toe long in the wood, Were 
adulterations 


arrival in England, there would be nothing to complain of ; 
it is, in fact, but the addition of Port wine to re- 
store the quality. ’ 
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beer better than that of his neighbours, or at all events 
distinguished by some peculiarity of taste or flavour. | 
But the great difficulty is, the darkness in which the 
process of fermentation is still wrapped; and the 
anomalies which continually present themselves. The 
principal object of this treatise is stated to be, to trace 
out the causes of these anomalies, and, as far as is pos- 
sible, to point out the means of rectifying them. Through- 
out, the author asserts that he relies on nothing save scien- 
tific principles, or such as are strictly practical. Yet he 
acknowledges that some brewers succeed better by hap- 
hazard, or use and wont, than those the most conversant 
withchemical principles. Muchmore than mightbe appre- 
hended appears to depend upon the construction of the 


brew-house. Of the brewers who make good liquor with- | 


out knowing how, it issaid, “ It is possible that their 
brew-houses may have been, by mere chance, 80 con- 
structed, as to render their operations less liable to the 
electro-chemical fluctuations which are continually go- 
ing on in the earth and atmosphere, or which are caused 
by an injudicious mixture of metals connected with 
their Gyle-tuns or other utensils.” This seems a pro- 
bable conjecture, if it be true, that when these brew- 
houses are enlarged or altered, and a different kind of 
utensils introduced, the quality of the beer is deterio- 
rated, and the brewer loses his reputation. ‘These ob- 
servations we take to be decisive of the character of the 
treatise, as enlightened and judicious. Mrs. Tabitha 
Bramble could not imagine how thunder could spoil the 
beer when the cellar-door was locked and padlocked ; 
but it is evident that electricity, galvanism, voltaic action, 
and many hitherto inexplicable agencies, are concerned 
in the deterioration of our malt liquor, and that the 
subject requires farther investigation. 


A Dictionary of the English Lanquage, containing the 
Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all 
Words authorized by Eminent Writers: to which are 
added, A Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, 
and an accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
Proper Names. By ALExanver Rerp, A. M., Rector 
of the Cireus Place School, Edinburgh ; author of 
“Rudiments of English Composition,’ &c. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. 


This is a very decided improvement on the English 
school dictionaries in common use. It is more compre- 
hensive in design and complete in arrangement, though 
the details are so managed as to keep it within mode- 
rate compass. By rejecting all words which have not 
been sanctioned by eminent authors, or which have be- 
come obsolete, also all technical words which are not 
used in general speech or writing, as well as those 
which are mere inflections or compounds, the space is 
found to include nearly the whole body of English 
words in general use—which are about forty thousand. 
In the spelling of words Mr. Reid has followed the 
best possible rule, namely, to adopt the orthography 
sanctioned by the best usage and authority. In the 
pronunciation of words the same plan has been followed, 
Johnson being the main guide in the one case, and 
Walker in the other. The pronunciation is indicated 
not by figures, as in Walker and some others, but by 
marks, as being equally precise and less perplexing. To 
keep the work within bounds, in giving the deriration 
of words, Mr, Reid, * instead of giving its root after 
each English word, has collected into families or groups 





all words which are deriyed from the same root, and 
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which begin with the same syllable, and have affinity in 
signification as well as in etymology; placing first, in 
large letters, what may be called the head of the fy. 
mily or group, and arranging under it, in smaller type, 
the other derivatives, in alphabetical order, In like 
manner, instead of explaining each root as it occurs jn 
the body of the work, he has collected the principal 
roots into a Vocabulary, in which he has given their 
signification, and, as examples of their derivatives, the 
head or first word of every group in the Dictionary.” 

The following is an example of his method, which hag 
both advantages and disadvantages :—. 


Ciirve, a, (L. curvus) crooked ; bent. 

—n. any thing bent.—+r, to bend. 
Cur-va’tion, x, the act of bending, 
Ciir’va-ture, n. crookedness ; bent form. 
Cir’vi-ty, n. crookedness. 

Ciir-vi-lin’e-ar, a. consisting of a crooked line. 

The fulness of the title makes it unnecessary for ug 
to describe the component parts of the work more cir. 
cumstantially, We consider it one that will be found 
exceedingly useful. 


Select Scottish Poets. First Series. The Complete Poe- 
tical Works of Robert Tannahill, Hector M‘Neill, 
and Allan Ramsay. Pp. 518, 32mo. Belfast: John 
Henderson. 

A very neat, cheap reprint, well-adapted for a pocket- 
companion to either youth or maiden. A brief memoir 
of Tannahill is prefixed to this little volume. 


The Young Husband ; or Hints to regulate the Conduct 
of Young Men who have entered, or are about to enter, 
the Married State. By Arthur Freeling, London: 
Houlston & Stoneman. 


This tidy little volume consists of a string of trite 
commonplaces, generally sensible, though occasionally 
pushed beyond the judicious; as is exemplified in the 
chapter on separate visiting, a practice which the author 
repudiates wholly, considering it the great rock on which 
matrimonial happiness is wrecked. 


Historical Memorials relating to the Independents, or 
Congregationalists : from their rise to the Restoration of 
the Monarchy, a.p. 1660. By Benjamin Hanbury. 
Octavo, Vol. III. Pp. 658. London: Fisher, Son, 
& Co, 

We have not had the advantage of seeing this work 
in a complete state, and are somewhat at a loss whether 
to describe it as a History or a Defence of the Indepen- 
dents. Insome respects it is both ; the voluminous docu 
ments collected forming ample materials for history, while 
every page bears evidence of the writer’s zeal to defend 
the Independent body from all who may attack or mis 
represent it. Indeed he not unfrequently changes the 
tactics of defence into open attack. In this portion of 
the work, the presbyterian party are the especial objects 
of censure, which is certainly not always unmeri 
Those who would see true history, or both sides of the 
question, in relation to the famous Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, would do well to peruse this volume, along 
with the histories of that congress put forth by party 
writers on the other side. 
a work which, besides being curious to the g 
reader of ecclesiastical history, will form a text-book,® 
far as it goes, to the Independents :— 

Our task is finished ; yet from one wild outrage of 


rationality, our regret is, if possible, increased on leave” 


Our author thus concludes 
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_ which an unjustifiable timidity allowed to be covered , 
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ing it followed by those other “evil days,” and “ evil 
tongues,” 





“the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers ! ” 

Had the second Charles been as sedate as the gover- 
nance of so great a nation awakened to its own interests 
called for, he had been enrolled in the list of the world’s | 
penefactors ; but, alas! beguiled by debased and fawning | 
courtiers, and suffered to wallow in a sty of corruption, | 
a corresponding odour cleaves to his memory,the strength | 
of which not time even will abate ; for what single vir- | 
tue had he wherewith to savour the olio of his vices? . 
At his restoration, all that he found of “ the living body 
of Religion,’ was destined to be “ bound down to the | 
dead corpse of superannuated Polity.” But we resign | 
“this theme of everlasting interest’ into other hands, 
consoling ourselves with the conviction that “the passion | 
for increase of knowledge,” and “ the mighty instincts of 
progression and free agency,’ are preparing the world | 
for that only “ equilibrium’ which is the produce on 
earth of peace, “ good will toward men !” 

If a synopsis of the results of our labours in these 
Historical Memorials be looked for, the following is sub- | 
mitted as among the leading points which make up the | 
sum of those results. Herein, Obloquy derived from | 
the Brownists, is removed :— The personal characters | 
of the earliest promoters of Independency are established | 
beyond the possibility of success in any future attempt | 
seriously to damage them : — The body of the Indepen- | 
dents is relieved from the censure of groundless Separa- | 
tion : — Independency is proved more than competent to — 
grapple with Presbyterianism : — The succession of the 
Independents is not from the Puritans :— Baptists, so | 
called, are reduced to their proper position :— Political | 
and ecclesiastical facts and principles are brought out, | 





with apparent neglect : — Historical and philosophical | 
consistency, is advantageously effected :— Independents 
possess withal, a denominational Work comprising a 
eatenation of documentary evidence not exceeded in 
interest and importance by any, in its department of | 
ecclesiastical literature. 


A Dissertation on the True Age of the World, in which | 
is determined the Chronoloyy of the period Jrom Crea- | 
tion to the Christian Era. By Professor Wallace. | 
8vo. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

In this dissertation, science and learning are held | 
subordinate to theological inquiry, as the author imagines 
that the true age of the world once ascertained, a new | 
and steady light will be thrown upon subjects of the 
highest importance to all Christians. It is thus he states | 
his views :— 

The interest attached in these latter days, by pious 
and learned men, to the study of the prophecies of 
Daniel, and of the apocalyptic visions of John, tends | 
gteatly to increase the popularity of chronological in- 
quiries respecting the Mundane Times. The late re- 
arches of writers on this subject into the mystic | 
wumbers of days or years appointed by the Great 
Creator for the fulfilment of these prophecies and visions, | 
taturally leads to the investigation of the true age of the | 
world; and this again, if properly conducted, conduces | 
to the settlement of the dates of all the great events both | 
in sacred and profane history. The Christian church, 
having once established these epochs on a firm chrono- 

ical basis, can then look calmly forward, as from an 
levated vantage ground, to the rapid accomplishment 
of all the prophecies both of the Old and New Testament; 

‘ad particularly to the downfall of the Papacy, the 

ruction of the Mohammedan imposture, the over- | 
throw of Infidelity, the return of the Jews to the Holy 
land, the battle of Armageddon, the supervention of the 
illennium, and the Second Advent of the Messiah in | 
clouds of Heaven. 

If this be implicitly received, it will not be easy to 
"agnify the importance of Professor Wallace’s investi- 
‘tions, The varying chronologies adopted by the Jews, 
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the Charch of Rome, and the Church of England, he 
repudiates, and holds by the chronology of what he 
terms the most learned of all Christian churches, as that 
which is best supported by reason, science, and the 
authority of the Septuagint. The subject is one beset 
with temptations to wander into fanciful and visionary 
speculation; and we fear that our learned and pious 
author has not always avoided the snare. The different 
chronologies received are thus stated :-— 

According to the chronology of the modern Jews, we 
now live in the year of the world 5604; according to that 
of the Church of England, founded on the authority of 
Archbishop Usher’s interpretation of the Hebrew text, 
in A.M. 5848; according to that of the Church of Rome, 
founded on the authority of Eusebius, and the latter 
chronographers, in a.m. 7044; but according to that of 
the most learned of all Christian churches, and parti- 
cularly the recent writers, Jackson, Hales, Russell, and 
Cuninghame, founded on the authority of the Septuagint, 
corrected according to the best and most ancient codices 
of that version, and tested by astronomical and jubilean 
cycles of time, in a.m. 7322. 
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Lives or tHe Encuisu Saints, No. VI. St. Paalinus~ 
St. Edwin—St. Ethelburga—St. Oswald—St, Oswin— 
St. Ebba—St. Adamnan—St. Bega. No. VII. St. 
Gilbert, Prior of Sempringham. Feap. 8vo. London: 
James Toovey. 

Since the days of the Reformation the press has not 
teemed so fruitfully with Popish legends and apocryphal 
histories of saints as at the present time. Those of the 


series before us are written with naiveté and a tone of 


good feeling which must render them captivating to the 
vulgar and uninstructed mind. We fear it is not the 
scientific lucubrations of the Useful Knowledge Societies 
that can supply the antidote to these homely religious 
romances :—and an antidote is required, and might be 


| found in the genuine biographies of the lights of the 


world and benefactors of mankind, if written in the eame 


| simple and attractive style, and as diligently circulated. 


Tue New Puantasus. By Henry Morley. London: 


Sherwood & Co. 

Tue Morner’s Priuer ; A Little Child’s First Steps iu 
many Ways. By Mrs. Felix Summerly. 
Longman & Co. 


London : 


The Mother’s Primer, which is very neatly got up, 
proposes a plan for initiating little children into the 
mysteries of words, letters, &c. by an easier and more 
agreeable method than that in common use. It also 
treats of things which children may be taught before 
they begin to learn to read, and makes some good sug- 
gestions about the first elements of infant education. 


Love anv Intrigue: a Tragedy. From the German 
of Fred. Von Schiller. By James Fettes. Edinburgh : 
A. & C. Black. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE RoyaLt AcricuLtuRraL Impnove- 
MENT Society ovr Ireranp. With the Report of the 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. & Co. 

The Reports of this Society, especially those on the 
subject of draining on the principle of Mr. Smith of 
Deanston, are highly gratifying. Not less so is it to 
learn that, even in the present agitated state of Ireland, 
there are a few public spirited persons who believe that 
he who makes two grains of corn grow where only one 
grew before may bea true patriot, though his name has 
never been heard at the Corn Exchange Meetings. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Tue first weeks of the Parliamentary recess are 
usnally a quiet time ; but this year the ris inertia to 
which politicians resign themselves after the warfare of 
the session, seems to have operated with unwonted 
force. The lull is most remarkable. It is as if all 
parties and party opinions were at a dead-lock. Whig- 
gism and Toryism are very much in the predicament of 
giants Pope and Pagan in honest Bunyan’s allegory— 
Conservatism, as the Times says, has “ passed away like 
the tail of a comet,” on the existence of whose nucleus 
science is unable to pronounce any positive opinion— 
Radicalism is invisible—Chartism mute—the League 
only to be heard of in the Registration Courte—Repeal 
keeps holiday at Derrynane, and waits to see what 
Federalism will do—and the nondestript and non- 
describable Government collects the taxes, pays the 
dividends, and rubs on, with no other care than to mini- 
mize noise and friction. Foreign politics are almost as 
quiet as domestic. France unexpectedly makes peace 
with Morocco, and evacuates Mogador; and Louis 
Philippe shakes hands with British mayors and aldermen, 
and discourses eloquent things of the entente cordiale. 

If we have few events to record this month, it is not 
the less clear that the elements out of which events 
shape themselves are every where in movement. The 
decomposition of parties is going on as fast as heart 
could wish. We have not been accustomed to rate very 
highly the political wisdom or moral earnestness of that 
section of Tories known as “ Young England ;” but we 
cannot, in view of some of their recent proceedings, re- 
fuse them credit for a sympathy with the people, and a 
mental independence, which must, ere long, produce 
something very much better than has yet appeared in 
their parliamentary votes and speeches. Their late 
visit to the seats of democracy and manufactures, to 
protest against the “ thraldom of faction,” and denounce 
“ political and social exclusiveness,” cau scarcely be in- 
terpreted as a pledge to go on withholding the working- 
man’s franchise and taxing his bread. If parties, as 
parties, are just now inert and silent, principles, which 
go deeper than all our party divisions, are remarkably ac- 
tive and outspoken. While all other agitations are under 
adjournment, the agitation of the Condition-of-England 
question keeps the field, and assumes every week a more 
distinct and prominent shape. It is a hopeful sign of the 
times, that at all those agricuitural meetings which have of 
late soabounded, the conditionof the agricultural labourer, 
and the means of its amelioration, are invariably foremost 
among the topics of discussion. The philanthropy of 
British landlordism is, no doubt, of very equivocal 
origin—much of it referable to no higher source than the 
terrors of the lucifer-match box. But it is a great 
point gained, to see landlordism compelled to confess the 
existence, and acknowledge itself responsible for the 
relief, of that wretchedness and degradation of its 
labouring poor—hitherto insolently denied—which is 
the direct product of its own selfish legislation. It is 
true, the talk at these meetings is not of Game-laws and 
Corn-laws, but of allotments, emigration, premiums for 
honesty, parish-dinners once-year, and all sorts of 
crotchety impertinences. But the wedge is fairly in ; 
and we have workmen who know how to drive it home. 
The principle, that “ Property has its duties as well as 
its rights,” has now, once for all, taken its place as an 
axiom in British politics and economics. 

In Ireland, things have taken a turn which is, we 
apprehend, equally puzzling to the government and to 
the more zealous of the repealers. So far as present 
appearances go, Mr. O’Conne!l seems to have come out 
of prison for no other purpose than that of damping 
down, with all practicable despatch, the flame which he 
had so vigorously blown up; and sanguine, easy-tem- 
pered people, think the thing is virtually over already. 
We confess we are weak of faith on this point. As far 
as we can make out Mr. O’Connell’s present proceedings, 
there is no sign in them of altered or weakened purpose 
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as to the main point of getting nationalit 
government for Ireland, or of a y Beaver ‘ not 
and compromise, except with Irishmen, whom he hopes to 
have for allies. He is waiting to see, not what Sir Robert 
Peel will do, but what Lord Charlemont will do. He ig 
hanging out signals, not for a treaty of peace with the 
enemy, but for new recruits to carry on the war. It is not 
the fear of another prosecution that quiets him ; but the 
hope of what may come of Mr. Grey Porter’s pamphlet and 
Dr. Maunsell’s speech. He will go a long way to meet 
men who have already come so far to meet him. Opr 
own quite fallible, but not hasty theory of the matter, on 
such evidence as is at present before us, is that Mr 
O’Connell is just now quieter than ever, because he 
thinks himself (rightly or wrongly) nearer than ever to 
his object—the union of all sects and parties of Irish. 
men, in demanding of Great Britain what, so demanded 
Great Britain could not refuse. His plans are deranged 
by an unlooked-for piece of good fortune. He is extra- 
ordinarily moderate and conciliatory, because a rich 
prize comes unexpectedly in his way, of which the least 
show of the old violence would baulk him. ‘The rise of 
a new agitation, akin to his own, but perfectly indepen- 
dent of his own, opens a magnificent (perhaps delusive) 
possibility before him, which he is determined to improve 
to the uttermost, though it should cost him, for the pre- 
sent, a portion of his popularity with the more eager of 
his followers. Whether Mr. O’Connell has good grounds 
to go upon in this seemingly timid, but—to a man who 
is nothing, and can do nothing without the implicit 
faith of seven millions of people — really hazardous 
policy, is a question of which he is probably a better 
judge than his critics of the English press. 

In the meantime, we see no reason for pleasing our- 
selves with the belief that repeal is a less serious affair 
than it was. The fiercer forms of agitation are sus- 
pended; but the spirit which animated them lives as 
before, for any thing that appears to the contrary. The 
Monster Meetings have been, and wait but the lifting ap 
of one man’s finger to be again. . They probably will net 
be again; for they have done their work. All the world 


| knows how Irishmen feel; how they can express, and 


how they can suppress, their feelings—in what numbers, 
with what unity of purpose, what intensity of passion, 


_and what command over that passion, they are banded 


together to win from England a recognition of their 
nationality. Nothing has been done yet, no sign is given 
of any thing being likely to be done, to weaken or alter— 
au infinite deal has been done to confirm and exasperate 
—that state of mind in the Irish people which produced 
Tara and Mullaghmast. The present force of that 
which really constitutes the repeal agitation, can, we 
| fear, be only stated thus :—Tara and Mullaghmast, plas 
three months’ imprisonment of O’Connell. 

As for the obvious “impracticability ” of repeal, or 





_ federalism, or rotatory parliaments, or grand-jury par- 
liaments, or any other of the forms in which self-govern- 
ment is demanded for Ireland, we, for our own part, can 
find little comfort in any such reflection. No doubt, all 
these are impracticable enough, viewed in the light of 
our British political logic ; nothing easier than to pick 
them full of holes, for all sensible men’s derision. Bat 
what if the union of 1800 should some day turn out 
impracticable, in the judgment of united Catholic and 
Protestant Ireland? Impracticability in politics, is ® 
thing of degrees : parliamentary reform was i 

| cable, until it was found that retten boroughs were 
impracticable. We have, as yet, no elear account of the 
depth, breadth, and strength, of the new Prote 
federal movement. Very possibly, it may all go in 
smoke; but should it ever come to be a serious sub- 
stantial thing, all difficulties and im 
at once become easy, in view of the greatest: difficalty 
of all—governing as a dependent and dite 
vince, nine millions of people who choose to 
themselves a foreign nation. 
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